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01 VIII b THE 
HAVE read, — order of the Lord-keeper, 4 
minuſcript entitled, 7 be ancient” Hi Rory Ug 
Fs Eg; 
lonians, Medes, Perfians, Macedonians and Greeks, 
&. In this work appears the ſame principles 


of religion, of probity, and the. fame happy _ 


endeavours to improve the minds of youth, 
| which are ſo conſpicuous i in "all. the' wr itings of 
this author. The preſent work i is not .confined 


merely to the inſtruckion of youn 8 people, but | | 


may be of ſervice to all perſons i in general, who 
will now have an opportunity of reading, Us 
their native tongue, a great number of curious 
events, which before were known to. few ex- 
cept the learned, | 35 


FE COUSGSE. 


„ 5 Aa. - 


) tians, Carthaginians, Aſprians, Baby- 


at 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Proprietors of this edition of Rollin's An- 

cient Hiſtory beg leave to inform the publick, 
that it was publiſhed by the author at different times, 
and, as he himſelf acknowledges, upon no certain 
plan of execution. This rendered it neceſſary for 
him to emit a particular preface or introduction to 
each publication; but the whole being now com- 
pleated, the editors have combined all his introduc- 
tions into one, and have omitted ſuch paſſages as 
were either ſuperfluous or redundant. mw 


Upon a moſt careful peruſal of the author's 
general preface, they were in fome doubt whether 
the ſame might not be entirely ſuppreſſed without any 
detriment to the work. The reputation of the au- 
thor, the piety of his ſentiments, which claſh with no 
profeſſion, even of Proteſtant: Chriſtianity, and the 
benevolence of his intention, determined them, to 
give it to the publick with but a very few alterations, 
which they dare to ſay Mr. Rollin would have 
approved of had he been now alive and in this 
country. = 1 : 


From the deſultory manner in which the original 
was firſt publiſhed, as already mentioned, the editors 
found ir expedient to give the author's introductory 
obſervations and diſcourſes a new but regular ar- 
rangement, the propriety of which they humbly hope 
muſt be obvious to every reader, eſpecially as they 
have preſerved all the original ideas, obſervations, 
and criticiſms of the excellent author. - 


A 


A LETTER, written by the Right Reverend 

95 Dr. FRANCISs ATTERBURY, late Lord Bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, to Mr. RoL LIN, in Com- 

mendation of this Work. TMs 


Reverende atque Eruditiſſime Vir, 
NUM, monente amico quodam, qui juxta ædes 
A tuas habitat, ſcirem te Pariſios revertiſſe; ſtatui 
ſalutatum te ire, ut primùm per valetudinem liceret. 
Id officii, ex pedum infirmitate aliquandiu dilatum, 
.cim tandem me impleturum ſperarem, fruſtra fui; 
domi non eras. - Reſtat, ut quod coram exequi non 
potui, ſcriptis ſaltem literis præſtem; tibique ob ea 
omnia, quibus ate auctus ſum, beneficia, grates agam, 
quas habeo certe, & ſemper habiturus ſum, maximas. 
Reverà munera illa librorum nuperis à te annis edi- 
torum egregia ac perhonorifica mihi viſa ſunt. Mul- 
ti enim facio, & te, vir præſtantiſſime, & tua omnia 
quæcunque in iſto literarum genere perpolita ſunt; 
in quo quidem Te cæteris omnibus ejuſmodi ſcrip- 
toribus facilè antecellere, atque eſſe eundem & dicen- 
di & ſentiendi magiſtrum optimum, prorsds exiſtimo: 
cũmque in excolendis his ſtudus aliquantulum ipſe & 
operæ & temporis poſuerim, liberè tamen profiteor 
me, tua cum legam ac relegam, ea edoctum eſſe i 
te, non foliim que neſciebam prorsds, ſed etiam quæ 
antea didiciſſe mihi viſus ſum. Modeſte itaque nimi- 
um de opere tuo ſentis, cum juventuti tantùm inſti- 
tuendz elaboratum id eſſe contendis. Ea certè ſcribis, 
quz a viris iſtiuſmodi rerum haud imperitis, cum vo- 
luptate & fructu legi poſſunt. Vetera quidem & ſa- 
tis cognita revocas in memoriam; ſed ita revocas, ut 
illuſtres, ut ornes; ut aliquid vetuſtis adjicias quod 
novum ſit, alienis quod omnino tuum: bonaſque 
picturas bona in luce collocando efficis, ut etiam lis, 
2 quibus ſæpiſſimè conſpectæ ſunt, elegantiores ta- 
men ſolitò appareant, & placeant magis. | 
HY A's - - Certe, 


- m1 
© Certe, dum Xenophontem ſæpiùs verſas, ab illo 
& ea quæ 2 te plurimis in locis narrantur, & ipſum 
ubique narrandi modum videris traxiſſe, ſtylique 
Kenophontei nitorem ac venuſtam 'fimplicitatem non 
imitari tantùm, ſed planè aſſequi: ita ut fi -Gallice 
ſciſſet Xenophon, non aliis illum, in eo argumento 
quod tractas, verbis uſurum, non alio prorsùds more 
pra padicem, é ͤ é 
Hæc ego, haud aſſentandi causa (quod vitium pro- 
cul i me abeſt) ſed vere. ex animi ſententià dico. 
Cum enim pulchris a te donis ditatus ſim, quibus in 
eodem, aut in alio quopiam doctrinæ genere refer- 
endis imparem me ſentio, volui tamen propenſi erga 
te animi gratique teſtimonium proferre, & te aliquo 
ſaltem munuſculo, etſi perquam diſſimili, remunerari. 
Perge, vir docte admodum & venerande, de bonis 
literis, quæ nunc neglectæ paſſim & ſpretæ jacent, 
benè mereri: perge juventutem Gallicam (quando 
illi ſolummodo te utilem eſſe vis) optimis & præceptis 
& exemplis informare. | LC pope 4 ; 
Quod ut facias, annis ætatis tuæ elapſis multos ad- 
jiciat Deus! iiſque decurrentibus ſanum te pæſtet at- 
que incolumem. Hoc ex animo optat ac vovet 


- 


Tui obſervantiſſimus 


7 p 


FRANC1SCUS RorrEns1ts. 
| = . 


Pranſurum te mecum poſt feſta dixit mihi amicus 
ille noſter qui tibi vicinus eſt, Cum ſtatueris tecum 
quo die adfuturus es, id illi ſignificabis. Me certe 
annis maliſque debilitatum, quandocynque veneris, 


domi invenics. 


60 Kal. Jan. 1731. 
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A LETTER written by the Right Reverend 
Dr. Francis ATTERBURY, late Lord Bi- 
| ſhop of Rocheſter, to Mr. RoxLIN,1 in Com 

mendation of this Work. | 


| Reverend and moſt Learned Sir, 


HEN I was informed by a friend-who lives 

near you, that you were returned to Paris, I 
| reſolved to, wait on you, as foon as my health would 

admit. After having been prevented by the gout 
for ſome time, I was in hopes at len h of paying 
my reſpects to you at your houſe, and went thither, 
but found you not at home. It is incumbent on me 
therefore to do that in writing, which I could not in 
perſon, and to return you my acknowledgments for 
all the favours you have been pleaſed to confer upon 
me, of which, I beg you will be aſſured, that I ſhall 
always retain the moſt orateful ſenſe. 

And indeed I eſteem the books you have lately 
publiſhed, as preſents of exceeding value, and ſuch 
as do me very great honour. For 1 have the higheſt 
regard, moſt excellent Sir, both for you, and for 
every eos that comes. from ſo maſterly a hand as 
yours, in the kind of learning you treat; in which I 
muſt believe that you not only excel all other writers, 
but are at the ſame time the beſt maſter of ſpea peaking 

though 


and thinking well; and I freely confeſs that, 


I had applied ſome time and pains in cultivating theſe 
ſtudies, when I read your volumes over and over again, 
J was inſtructed in things by you, of which I was not 
only entirely ignorant, but ſeemed to myſelf to have 
learnt before. You have therefore too modeſt an opi- 
nion of your work, when you declare it compoſed ſolely 
for the inſtruction of youth. What you write may 
undoubtedly be read with pleaſure and improvement 
by perſons not unacquainted in learning of the {ame 
kind. For whilſt you call to mind ancient facts and 
things ſufficiently known, you do it in ſuch a manner, 
that you illuſtrate, you embelliſh them; ſtill adding 
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willing to teſtify my gratitude and affection 


TW}. * 
ſomething new to the old, ſomething entirely your 


oven to the labours of others: By placing good pic- 
tures in a good light, you make them appear with un- 
uſual elegance and more exalted beauties, even to thoſe 


who have ſeen and ſtudied them moſt, © 
In your frequent correſpondence with Xenophon, 
you have certainly extracted from him, both what 


you relate in many places, and every where his very 


manner of relating; you ſeem not only to have imi- 
tated, but attained the ſhining elegance and beautiful 
ſimplicity of that author's ſtyle: So that had Xeno- 


hon excelled in the French language, in my judgment, 


e would have uſed no other words, nor written in any 
other method, upon the ſubject you treat, than you 


have done. | 

I do not fay this out of flattery (which is far from 
being my vice) but from my real ſenſe and opinion. 
As you have enriched me with your fine preſents, 
which I know þow incapable I am of repaying either 
in the ſame of in any other kind of 3 I was 


| oe 
and at leaſt to make you ſome ſmall, though exceed- 


ingly unequal, return. 


i 


Go on, moſt learned and venerable Sir, to deſerve 
well of ſound literature, which now lies univerſally 
neglected and deſpiſed. Go on, in forming the youth 


of France (ſince you will have their utility to be your 


ſole view) upon the beſt precepts and examples. 
Which that you may effect, may it pleaſe God to 


add many years to your life, and during the courſe of 


them to preſerve you in health and ſafety. This is 
the earneſt with and prayer ß | 
1 Lour moſt obedient Servant, 
| by $15 Francis ROFFEN, 
P. S. Our friend, your neighbour, tells me you in- 
tend to dine with me after the holidays. When you 


have fixed upon the day, be pleaſed to let him know 


it. Whenever you come, you will be ſure to find one, 
ſo weak with age and ills as I am, at home. | 
December 26, 1731, 
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The Uſefulneſs of PROFANE HrsToRy, eſpecially with 
N | regard to REL1G1ON. 8 


| HE ftudy of profane hiſtory would be un- ar i. 

| . worthy of a ſerious attention, and a con- 4% be ob- 
ſiderable length of time, if it were confine dige, Pg 

to the dry knowledge of ancient tranſactions, and an the e- 

unpleaſing enquiry into the æras when each of them vet and | 

happened. It little concerns us to know, that there" Cie 

was once ſuch men as Alexander, Cæſar, Ariſtides, 

or Cato, and that they lived in this or that period; 

that the empire of the Aſſyrians made way for that of 

the Babylonians, and the latter for the empire of the 

Medes and Perſians, who were themſelves ſubjected 

by the Macedonians, as theſe were afterwards by the 

Romans. „ 775 . . 

But it highly concerns us to know, by what me- 1. . 
thods thoſe empires were founded; the ſteps by which 22 
they roſe to the exalted pitch of grandeur we ſo much * — 
admire; what it was that conſtituted their true glory 8 
and felicity, and the cauſes of their declenſion and fall. 

It is of no leſs importance to ſtudy attentively the 2. The 
manners of different nations; their genius, laws, and eg n, 
cuſtoms; and eſpecially to acquaint. ourſelyes with nates, 
the character and diſpoſition, the talents, virtues, and nd of che 
even vices of thoſe men by whom they were governed; , 2 
and whoſe good or bad qualities contributed to the everned 
grandeur or decay of the ſtates over which they pre- n. 
ſided. ; L939” et . 

Such are the great objects which ancient hiſtory 
preſents; exhibiting to our view all the kingdoms and 
empires of. the world; and, at the ſame time, all the 
great men who were any ways conſpicuous ; thereby 

VL” * iS: inſtruct- 


11 : PR E FAG F. 
inſtructing us, by example rather than precept, in 
the arts of empire and war, the principles of govern- 
ment, the rules of policy, the maxims of civil ſo- 
ciety, and the conduct of lite that ſuits all ages and 
conditions. 0 OO as 

3. Pe We acquire, at the ſame time, another knowledge, 
origin and vhich cannot but excite the attention of all perſons 
progreſs of „ J. 
ri; and Who have a tafte and inclination for polite learning; 
ſciences. I mean, the manner in which arts and ſciences were 

invented, cultivated, and improved; we there dif- 
cover, and trace as it were with the eye, their origin 
and progreſs; and perceive, with admiration, that 
the nearer we approach thoſe countries which, were 
once inhabited by the ſons of Noah, in the greater 
perfection we find the arts and ſciences and that they 
leem to- be either neglected or forgot, in proportion 
to the remoteneſs of nations from them; ſo that, 
when men attempted to revive thoſe arts and ſciences, 
they were obliged to go back to the ſuccour from 
wWuhence they originally flowed, | 
I! gre only a tranſient view of theſe objects, though 
ſo very important, in this place, becauſe 1 have 5 
ready treated them with ſome extent elſe where. 

„ The: Bur another object, of infinitely greater importance, 

« obſerving, claims our attention. For although profane hiſtory _ 

_ 4peciaty, treats only of nations who had itnbibed all the chimæ- 

tion be- Tas of a ſuperſtitions worſhip ; and abandoned them- 
rzvcen ſi ſelves to all the irregularities of which human nature, 

cred At WW | 5 

prefanebif. after the fall of the firſt man, became capable; it ne- 


| 7: vertheleſs proclaims univerſally the greatneſs of the 

! Almighty, his power, his juſtice, and above all, the 

1 admirable wiſdom with which his providence governs 
. the univerſe. | | 


If the + inherent conviction of this laſt truth raiſed, 
according to Cicero's obſervation, the Romans above 
all other nations; we may, in like manner, affirm, 

| | . that 

* Yo). III. end IV. Of the ne- immortalium numine omnia regi 
hd of teaching and fludying the gubernarique perſpeximus, omnes 
Helles Lettres, &C. gentes nationeſque ſuperavimus. 


+ Pietate ac religione, atque Orat. de Aruſp. ip. u. 19. 
hac una ſapientia quod deorum 8 


5 
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that nothing gives hiſtory a greater ſuperiority to 
many other branches of literature, than to ſee in a 
manner imprinted, in almoſt every Page of it, the 
precious footſteps and ſhining proofs of this great 
truth, viz. that God diſpoſes all events as ſupreme 
lord and ſovereign ; that ka alone determines.the fate 
of Ong and the duration of empires; and that he, 
for reaſons inſcrutible to all bur himſelf, transfers the 
government of kingdoms from one nation to another. 
We diſcover this important truth in going back to | He pre- 
the moſt remote antiquity, and the origin o profane %, - — 
hiſtory; 1 mean, to the diſperſion of the poſterity oft after 
Noah into the ſeveral countries of the earth where they the food. 
| Tettled. Liberty, chance, views of intereſt, a love 
for certain countries, and ſuch like motives, were, in 
 ovitward appearance, the only cauſes of the different 
Le which men made in theſe various migrations. _ 
But the ſcriptures inform us, that amidft the trouble 
and confuſion that followed the ſudden change in the. .. 
language of Noah's defcendants, God preſided indi- 
fibly over all their counſels and deliberations ; that no- 
thing was tranfacted but by the Almighty's appoint- | 
ment; and that he only guided“ and ſettled all man- 
kind, agreeably to the dictates of his mercy and juſ- 
tice : (a) The Lord ſcattered them abroad from thence 
upon the face of the earth. | 


It is true indeed that God, even in thoſe early ages, 
had a peculiar regard for that people, whom he was 
one day to conſider as his own. He pointed out the 
country which they were to inherit; he cauſed it to 
be poſſeſſed by another laborious nation, who applied 
themſelves to cultivate and adorn it; and to improve, 
by all poſſible methods, the future inheritance of the 
Ifraclites. He then fixed, in that country, the like 
number of families, as were to be ſettled in it, when 
the ſons of Iſrael ſhould, at the appointed time, take 
; 5 C2: | „ 
n „ 3 
be ancients themſelves, ac- fe of chance, but that they had 
cording to Pindar, (Olymp. Od. been ſettled in different countries by 


vii.) has retained ſome. idea, that the appointment of providence. 
the diſpcrfion of men Was not rg : e | 


4 
1 
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poſſeſſion of it; and did not ſuffer any of the nations, 
which were not ſubject to the curſe pronounced by 
Noah againſt Canaan, to enter an inheritance that was 
to be given up entirely to the Iſraelites. Quando di- 
videbat Altiſſimus gentes, quando ſeparabat filios Adam, 
conſtituitaterminos populorum juxta numerum filiorum 1ſra- 
el. But this peculiar regard of God to his future 
people, does not interfere with that which he had for 
the reſt of the nations of the earth, as is evident from 
the many paſſages of ſcripture, which teach us, that 
the entire ſucceſſion of ages is preſent to him ; that 
nothing is tranſacted in the whole univerſe, but by 
his appointment; and that he directs the ſeveral events 
of it from age to age. (5) Tu es Deus conſpector ſecu- 
lorum. A ſeculo uſque in ſeculum reſpicis. 5 

God 7 We muſt therefore conſider, as an indiſputable 


— Principle, and as the baſis and foundation to the ſtudy 


| all npirer, Of profane hiſtory, that the providence of the Al- 


both withmighty has, from all eternity, appointed the eſta- 
8 'bliſhment, duration, and deſtruction of kingdoms 
and the and empires, as well in regard to the general plan of 


| 4 bis the whole univerſe, known only to God, who conſti- 


tutes the order and wonderful harmony of its ſeveral 

parts; as particularly with reſpect to the people of 
Iſrael, and ſtill more with regard to the Meſſiah, and 

the eſtabliſnment of the church, which is his great 
work, the end and deſign of all his other works, and 
ever preſent to his ſight: (c) Notum & ſeculo eſt Domino 
o „ 

. God has vouchſafed to diſcover to us, in holy ſcrip- 
ture, a part of the relation of the ſeveral nations of 
the earth to his own people; and the little ſo diſcover- 

ed, diffuſes great light over the hiſtory of thoſe na- 
tions, of whom we ſhall have but a very imperfect 

idea, unleſs we have recourſe to the inſpired writers. 

They alone diſplay, and bring to light, the ſecret 

„ N 5 thoughts 
(5 Eecleſ. xxxix. 19. xxxili. 25. (c) Acts xv. 18. 

* When the N High divided the chillren of Iſrael faubom be had in 

natient, and ſeparated the ſons of wiew.) This 1s one of the interpre- 


Adam, he aſſigned the bounds of the tations (which appears very natural) 
people according to the number of the | that is given is this paſſage. x 
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thoughts of princes, their incoherent projects, their 
fooliſh pride, their impious and cruel ambition : They 
reveal the true cauſes and hidden ſprings of victories 
and overthrows ; of the grandeur and declenſion of 
nations; the riſe and ruin of ſtates; and teach us 
what judgment the Almighty forms both of princes 
and empires, and conſequently, what idea we our- 
| ſelves ought to entertain of them. | 


Not to mention 1 that ſerved at firſt as the Powerfid 


cradle (if I may be al 


owed the a ry e holy 4 
pointed to 


nation; which afterwards was a kind of ſevere pri- puniſb or 
ſon, and a-fiery furnace to“ it; and at laſt, the ſceneprote# 1 
of the moſt aſtoniſhing miracles that God ever wrought 


in favour of Iſrael: Not to mention, I ſay, Egypt, 
the mighty empires of Nineveh and Babylon furniſh 
a thouſand proofs of the truth here advance. 

Their moſt powerful monarchs, Tiglath-Pelaſar, 
Salmanaſar, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, and many 
more, were, in God's hand, as ſo many inſtruments, 
which he employed to puniſh the tranſgreſſions of his 
people. (d) He lifted up an enfign to the nations from 
far, and biſſed unto them from the end of the earth, to 
come and receive his orders. He himſelf put the ſword 
into their hands, and appointed their marches daily. 
He breathed courage and ardour into their ſoldiers; 
made their armies indefatigable in labour, and invin- 
cible in battle; and ſpread terror and conſternation 
wherever they directed their ſteps. CE 

As their conqueſts were ſo rapid, this ought to have 
given them ſome glimpſe of the inviſible hand which 
conducted them. Bur, ſays one of theſe + kings in 
the name of the reſt, (e) By the ſtrength of my hand 
J have done it, and by my wiſdom; for I am prudent : 
And I have removed the bounds of the people, and have 
robbed their treaſures, and I have put down the inbabi- 
tants like a valiant man. And my hand hath found as a 


a 3 Y eſt 


(4) Ifai. v. 26, 30. x. 28, 34. Xii. 4, 5. (e) Ifai. x. 13, 14. 

I awill bring you out from under of the iron furnace, even out of Egypt. | 
the bondage of the Egyptians, and I Exod. vi. 6. Deut. iv, 20. 
will rid you out of their bondage, out f Sennacherib, | 
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neſt the riches of. the people: And as ene gathereth eggs 
that are left, have I gathered all the earth, and there 


was none that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, or 


eeped. | | . 
7 Bur this monarch, ſo auguſt and wiſe in his own 
eye, how did he appear in that of the Almighty ? 
Only as a ſubaltern, a ſervant ſent by his maſter : 
(f) The rod of his anger, and the ſtaff in his hand. 


| God's deſign was to chaſtiſe, not to extirpate his chil- 


dren. But Sennacherib (g) had it in bis heart to de- 


ftroy and cut off all nations. What then will be the 


iſſue of this kind of conteſt between the deſigns of 
God, and thoſe of this prince? (Y) At the time that 
he fancied himſelf already poſſeſſed of Jeruſalem, 
the Lord, with a ſingle blaſt, diſperſes all his proud 
hopes ; deſtroys, in one night, an hundred and four- 
ſcore thouſand of his forces: Putting 4 hook in his 
roſe, and a bridle in kis lips, (as though he had been 
a wild beaſt) he leads him back to his own dominions, 
covered with infamy through the midſt of thoſe na- 
tions, who, but a httle before, had beheld him in all 


his pride and haughtineſs. 


Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, appears ſtill 
more viſibly governed by a providence, to which he 
himſelf is an entire ſtranger, although it preſides over 


all his deliberations, and determines all his actions. 
(.) Being come at the head of his army to two 


highways, the one of which lead to Jeruſalem, and 
the other to Rabbah, the chief city of the Ammo- 
rites, this king, not knowing which of them it would 
be beſt for him to ſtrike into, debates. for ſome time 
with himſelf, and at laſt caſt lots. But God makes 
it fall on Jeruſalem, to fulfil the menaces he had pro- 
nounced againſt that city, viz. to deſtroy it, to burn 
the temple, and drag its inhabitants into captivity. _ 
| 1 1 x One 
Cf) Iſai. x, "2 () Ibid. Nas? 7. (0 Ibid. ver. 12 
(i) Ezek. xxi. 19, 23. . 
* Becauſe thy rage againſt me, lips, and I will turn thee back 


and thy tumult is come up into mine by the way by which thou cameſt. 


ears, therefore J will put my hook 


2 Kings AIX. 28. ? 
into thy noſe, and my bridle in thy 6:99 
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(h) One would imagine, at firſt ſight, that this 


king had been prompted to beſiege Tyre, merely from 


vii 


a political view, viz. that he might not leave behind 


him ſo powerful and well-fortified a city; nevertheleſs, 
a ſuperior will had decreed the ſiege of Tyre. God 
was reſolved, on one fide, to humble the pride of 
Ithobal its king, who fancying himſelf wiſer than 
Daniel, whoſe * was ſpread over the whole Eaſt; 
and aſcribing entirely to oak and uncommon pru- 


dence the extent of his dominions, and the greatneſs 
of his riches, perſuaded himſelf that he was (J) 2 God, 


and ſat in the ſeat of God. On the other ſide, he alſo 
was reſolved to chaſtiſe that trading people, for their 
luxury and pride; a people, who thought themſelves 
kings of the ſea, and ſovereigns over crowned heads; 


and eſpecially, that inhuman joy of the Tyrians, in 


their looking upon the fall of Jeruſalem (the rival 
of Tyre) as their grandeur : Theſe were the motives 
which prompted God himſelf to lead Nebuchadnezzar 
to Tyre; and to make him execute, though unknow- 
ingly his commands. Ipcirco ecce EGO AbpueAu 
ad Tyrum Nebuchodonoſor. | | 
To recompenſe this monarch, whoſe army the 
Almighty had cauſed (n) to ſerve a great ſervice againſt 
Tyre (theſe are God's own words ;) and to' compenſate 
the Babyloniſh troops, for the grievous toils they had 
ſuſtained during a thirteen years ſiege; (u) I will give, 
| faith the Lord God, be land of. Egypt ynto Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon; and be ſhall take her multitude, 
and take her ſpoil, and take her prey, and it ſhall be the 
wages for his arm. | 

The ſame Nebuchadnezzar, being fired with a 


« 


thirſt of immortalizing his name by the grandeur of 


his exploits, was determined to heighten the glory of 

his conqueſts with ſplendor and magnificence, by em- 

belliſhing the capital of his empire with pompons 

edifices, and the 'moſt ſumptuous ornaments. But 

'E 2 whilſt 

( Ezek. xxvi, xxvii, xxviii. (1) Chap. xxviii. 2. 
(m) Chap. xxix. 18, 20. #) Dan. iv. 1---34. 


» This incident is related more at large is the hiſtory of the Egypti 
under the reign of: Amaſis. * * Sptians 
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whilſt a ſet of adulating courtiers, on whom he la- 
viſhed the higheſt honours and immenſe riches, make 


all places reſound with his name, an auguſt ſenate of 
watchful ſpirits is formed, who weigh, in the balance 


of truth, the actions of kings, and from whoſe ſen- 


tence there lies no appeal. The king of Babylon is 
cited before this tribunal, in which there preſides a a 
ſupreme judge, who, to a vigilance which nothin 


can elude, adds a holineſs that will not allow of the 


leaſt irregularity. - Vigil & ſanFus. In this tribunal 
all Nebuchadnezzar's actions, which were the admi- 
ration and wonder of the publick, are examined with 
rigour; and a ſearch is made into the inward receſſes 
of his heart, to diſcover his moſt hidden thoughts. 


How will this formidable enquiry end? At the inſtant 


that Nebuchadnezzar, walking in his palace, and re- 
volving, with a ſecret complacency, his exploits, his 


_ grandeur and magnificence, is ſaying to himſelf, (o) Is 


not this great Babylon that I built for the houſe of the 


kingdom, by the might of my power, and for the honour 
of my majeſty ? In this very inſtant, when, by vainly 
_ flattering himſelf that he held his power and kingdom 
only from himſelf, he uſurped the ſeat of the Al- 


mighty; a voice from heaven pronounces his. ſen- 
tence, and delares to him, that (p) his kingdom was 
departed ſrom him, that he'fnould be driven from men, 
and his dwelling be with the beaſts of the field, until he 
knew that the Moſt High ruled in the kingdoms of men, 
and gave them 10 whomjocter he would. | 

T his tribunal, which is for ever aſſembled, though 
inviſible to mortal eyes, pronounced the like ſentence 
on thoſe famous conquerors,” on thoſe heroes of the 
pagan world, who, like Nebuchadnezzar, conſidered 
themſelves as the fole authors of their exalted for- 
tune; as independent to authority of every kind, and 
as not holding of a ſuperior power. 8 
As God appointed ſome princes to be the inſtru- 
ments of his vengeance, he made others the diſpenſers 


of his goodneſs. He ordained Cyrus to be the deli- 


| NE OD verer 
(6) Dan. v. 20. 5 0) Chap. iv. 31, 32. 
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verer of his people; and, to enable him to ſupport 
with dignity ſo glorious a function, he endued him 
with all the qualities which conſtitute the greateſt cap- 
tains and princes; and cauſed that excellent educa- 
tion to be given him, which the heathens ſo much ad- 
mired, though they neither knew the author or true 
cauſe of it. | 0 | 
We ſee in profane hiſtory the extent and ſwiftneſs 
of his conqueſts, the intrepidity of his courage, the 
wiſdom of his views. and deſigns; his greatneſs of 
ſoul, his noble generoſity ; his truly paternal affection 
for his ſubjects; and, in them, the grateful returns 
of love and tenderneſs, which made them conſider 
him rather as their protector and father, than as their 
lord and ſovereign. We find, I fay, all theſe particu- 
lars in profane hiſtory; but we do not perceive tha 
ſecret principle of ſo many exalted qualities, nor the 
hidden ſpring which ſet them in motion. 

But Iſaiah affords us this light, and delivers him- 
ſelf in words ſuitable to the greatneſs and majeſty of 
the God who inſpired him. He * repreſents this all- 
powerful God of armies as leading Cyrus by the hand, 
RO before him, conducting him from city to 
city, and from province to province; ſubduing nations. 
before him, looſening the loins of kings, breaking in pieces 
gates of braſs, cutting in ſunder the bars of iron, throw- 
ing down the walls and bulwarks of cities, and put- 
ting him in poſſeſſion of the treaſures of darkneſs, and 
the hidden riches of ſecret places, : 

() The prophet allo tells us the cauſe and motive 
of all theſe wonderful events. It was in order to pu- 
niſh Babylon, and to deliver Judah, that the Al- 
mighty conducts Cyrus, ſtep by ſtep, and gives ſuc- 
| ES ceſs 
ee the Long 0 bis a 
nointed, to Cyrus, whoſe right band 


J have holden, to ſubdue nations be- 
fore him: And I will looſe the loins 


in pieces the gates of braſs, and cut 
in ſunder the bars of iron. | 
And I will give thee the treaſure 


of kings to open before him the twwo- 
leavved gates, and the gates ſhall not 
be ſhut. | 


I wwvill go before thee, and make the 


crooſted places firaight : I will break 


of darkneſs, and hidden riches of ſe- 

cret places, that thou mayeſi know, 

that I the Lord, which call thee by 

thy name, am the God of Iſrael, Iſa. 
v. 1 Jo 
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ceſs to all his enterprizes. (r) I have raiſed him up in 
righteouſneſs, and I will direct all bis ways. —— For Ja- 
4 my ſervant*s ſake, and Iſrael mine eleft. But this 
prince is ſo blind and ungrateful, that he does not 


| know his maſter, nor remember his benefactor. (5) I 
Dave ſurnamed thee, though thou baſt not known me.—1 
girded thee, though thou haſt not known me. 


A fine 


Men ſeldom form to themſelves a right judgment 


image9f the of true glory, and the duties eſſential to regal power. 


regal office. 


The ſcripture only gives us a full idea of them, and 
this it does in a wonderful manner, (t) under the 


image of a very large and ſtrong tree, whoſe top 


reaches to heaven, and whoſe branches extend to the. 
extremities of the earth. As its foliage is very abun- 
dant, and it is bowed down with fruit, it conſtitutes 
the ornament and felicity of the plains around it. It 


ſupplies a grateful ſhade, and a fecure retreat fo beaſts 
of every kind: Animals, both wild and tame, are 


fafely lodged under its hoſpitable branches; the birds 


of heaven dwell in the boughs. of it, and it ſupplies 


flood to all living creatures. 


and aſylum it forms, (both 


Can there. be a more juſt or more inſtructive idea. 
of the kingly office, whoſe true grandeur and ſolid 
glory does not conſiſt in that ſplendor, pomp, and 
magnificence which ſurround it; nor in that reverence 
and exterior homage which are paid to it by ſubjects ; 
but in the real ſervices and ſolid advantages it pro- 
cures to nations, whoſe ſupport, defence, ſecurity. 

= its nature and inſti- 
tution) at the ſame time that it is the fruitful ſource 
of terreſtrial bleſſings of every kind; eſpecially with 
regard to the poor and weak, who ought to find, be- 


neath the ſhade and protection of royalty, a ſweet 


iv. 7, 9. 


peace and tranquillity not to be interrupted or di- 
ſturbed; whilſt the monarch himſelf ſacrifices his 
eaſe, and experiences alone thoſe ſtorms and tempeſts 
from which he ſhelters all other? : 
Methinks the reality of this noble image, and the 

| execu- 


Y) Iſa. xlv. 13, 4. ; | (5) Chap. xlv. 47 5 CG) Dan. 


execution of this great plan (religion only excepted) 
appears in the government of Cyrus, of which Xeno- 
phon has given us a picture, in his beautiful preface 
to the hiſtory of that prince. He has there ſpecified 
a great number of nations, which, though far diſtant 
one from another, and differing widely in their man- 
ners, cuſtoms, and language, were however all united, 
by the ſame ſentiments of eſteem, reverence and love 
for a prince, whole government they wiſhed, if poſſi- 
ble, to have continued for ever, ſo much happineſs 
and tranquillity did they enjoy under it. 
To this amiable and ſalutary government, let us 4juf i, 
oppoſe the idea which the ſacred writings give us of 1% con. 
thoſe monarchs and conquerors, ſo much boaſted by . | 
antiquity, who, inſtead of making the happineſs of 
mankind the ſole object of their care, were prompted 
by no other motives than thoſe of intereſt and am- 
bition. (4) The holy ſpirit repreſents them under the 
ſymbols of monſters generated from the agitation of 
the ſea, from the tumult, confuſion and daſhing of 
the waves one againſt the other ; and under the image 
of cruel wild beaſts, which ſpread terror and deſola- 
tion univerſally, and are for ever gorging themſelves 
with blood and ſlaughter; bears, hons, tigers, and 
leopards. How ſtrong and expreſſive is this colour- 
ing! | Os | 
NN evertheleſs, it is often from ſuch deſtructive mo- 
dels, that the rules and maxims of the education ge- 
nerally beſtowed on the children of the great are bor- 
rowed; and it is theſe ravagers of nations, theſe 
ſcourges of mankind, they propoſe to make them re- 
ſemble. By inſpiring them with the ſentiments of a 
| boundleſs ambition, and the love of falſe glory, they 
become (to borrow an expreſſion from ſcripture) 
(x) young lions; they learn to catch the prey, and devour 
men---to lay waſte cities, to tin lands and their fatneſs 
znto deſolatian by the noiſe of their roaring. And when 


(1) Dan. vii. (x) Ezek. xix. 3, 7. 
Edu infuuiay tucant'y TorauTly TE way rag a, xafigHi , wrt as 
73 ard open A aropartet, | 
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this young lion is grown up, God tells us, that the 
noiſe of his exploits, and the renown of his victories, 
are nothing but a frightful roaring, which fills all 
places with terror and deſol ation. ; 
The examples I have hitherto mentioned, and 
which are extracted from the hiſtory of the Egyptians, 
Aſſyrians, Babylonians, and Perſians, prove ſuffici- 
ently the ſupreme power exerciſed by God over all 
empires; and the relation he thought fit to eſtabliſh 
between the reſt of the nations of the earth, and his 
ou peculiar people. The ſame truth appears as con- 
ſppicuouſly under the kings of Syria and Egypt, ſuc- 
ceſſors of Alexander the Great: Between whoſe hiſ- 
tory, and that of the Jews under the Maccabees, every 
body knows the cloſe connection. | . Ty 
To theſe incidents I cannot forbear adding another, 
which though univerſally known, is not therefore the 
leſs remarkable; I mean the taking of Jeruſalem by 
Titus. (y) When he had entered that city, and view- - 
ed all the fortifications of it, this prince, though a 
heathen, owned the all-powerful arm of the God of 
Iſrael; and, in a rapture of admiration cried out, 
It is manifeſt that the Almighty has fought for us, 
and has driven the Jews from thoſe towers, ſince 
neither the utmoſt human force, nor that of all the 
engines in the world, could have effected it.“ 
Ged has Beſides the viſible and ſenfible connexion of ſacred 
alroqys diſ and profane hiſtory, there is another more ſacred and 


_ more diſtinct relation with reſpe& to the Meſſiah, 


vente, re- for whoſe coming the Almighty, whoſe work was 


laitvely to | ng * | 
bee vage fever preſent to his ſight, prepared mankind from far, 


25e Me fab. even by the ſtate of ignorance and diſſoluteneſs in 
which he ſuffered them to be immerſed during. four 
. thouland, years. It was to ſhew the neceſſity, there 
was of our having a mediator, that God permitted 
the nations to walk after their own ways; and that 

neither the light of reaſon, nor the diCtates of phi- 
loſophy, could diſpel their clouds of error, or reform 


their depraved inclinations. . 


| | When 
0) Joſeph. J. iii. c. 46. 


P RE VAC E. * 
When we take a view of the grandeur of empires, 


the majeſty of princes, the glorious actions of great 

men, x44 order of civil ſocieties, and the harmony of 
the different members of which they are compoſ 

the wiſdom of legiſlators and the learning of philo- 
ſophers, the earth ſeems to exhibit nothing to the 
eye of man but what is great and feſplendent; never- 

theleſs, in the eye of God, it was equally barren 
and uncultivated, as at the firſt inſtant of the creation 

by the Almighty fat. (z) The earth was wiTHouT 
 FORM' AND VvoiD. This is ſaying. but little: It was 
wholly polluted and impure (the reader will obſerve 
that I ſpeak. here of the heathens) and appeared, to 
God, only as the haunt and retreat of ungrateful and 
perfidious men, as it did at the time, of the flood. 
(a) The earth was corrupt before God, and was filled 
with iniquity. ue er or ne 
Nevertheleſs the ſovereign arbiter of the univerſe, 
who, purſuant to the dictates of his wiſdom, diſpenſes 
both light. and darkneſs, and knows how to check 
the impetuous torrent of human paſſions, would not 
permit mankind, though abandoned to the utmoſt 
corruptions, to degenerate into abſolute barbarity, 
and brutalize themſelves, in a manner, by the ex- 
tinction of the firſt principles of the law of nature, 

as is ſeen in ſeveral ſavage nations. Such an obſtacle 


would have retarded too much the rapid courſe, pro- 


. 


1 by him to the firſt preachers of the doctrine of 
2 „ 
He darted from far, into the minds of men, the 
rays of ſeveral great truths, to diſpoſe them for the 
reception of others of a more important nature. He 
prepared them for the inſtructions of the Goſpel, by 
thoſe of philoſophers; and it was with this view that 
God permitted the heathen profeſſors to examine, in 
their ſchools, ſeveral queſtions, and eſtabliſh ſeveral 
principles, which are nearly allied to religion; and to 
engage the attention of mankind, by the ſpirit and 
beauty of their diſputations. It is well known, that 
i , o 
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| the philoſophers inculcate in every part of their writ- 
= ings, the exiſtence of a God, the neceſſity of a Pro- 
1 Pi es that preſides in the government of the world, 
| the immortality of the foul, the ultimate end of man, 
the reward of the good and puniſhinentof the wicked, 
the nature of thoſe duties which conſtitute the band 
of ſociety, the character of the virtues that ate, the 
baſis of morality, as prudence, juſtice, fortitude, tetti- 
perance, and ſuch like truths, which, though inca- 
pable of guiding men to righteouſneſs, yet they were 
of uſe to {catter certain clouds, and to diſpel certain 
obſcurities. 1 3j 
It is by an effect of the ſame providence, which 
prepared, from far, the Ways of the e "hae 

y 


when the Meſſiah revealed himſelf in the fle 

had united together a great number of nations, by the 

Greek and Latin tongues ; and had ſubjected to one 
monarch, from the ocean to. the Euphrates, all the 
people not united by language, in order to give a 

more free courſe to the N of the apoſtles. 

When profane hiſtory is udied with judgment and 
maturity, it muſt lead us to theſe reflections, and 
Point out to us the manner in which che Almighty 
makes the empires of the earth ſubſervient to the 

| reign of his ſon. | 3 | 
Exterior It ought likewiſe to teach us the value of all that 
22 in- litters molt in the eye of the world, and is moſt ca- 
ulged to © SEES . . +4 wa v2 abi oy + fi! 
the bea. Pable of dazzling it. Valour, fortitude, {kill in go- 
then, werament; 1 9 8 5 policy, merit in magiſtracy, ca- 
Pacity for the moſt abſtruſe ſciences, beauty of ge- 

nius, univerſal taſte, and perfection in all arts: 
Theſe are the objects which profane hiſtory exhibits 

to us, which excites our admiration, and often our 
envy. But at the ſame time this very hiſtory ought 

to remind us, that the Almighty, ever ſince the crea- 
tion, has indulged to his enemies all thoſe ſhining 
grep which the world eſteems, and on which it 
frequently beſtows the higheſt eulogiums; and, on 
the contrary, that he often refuſes them to his moſt 
faithful ſervants, whom he endues with talents of an 

+: infinitely 
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that pebple that is in ſuch a caſe : Tea, happy is that 
ople, whoſe God is the Lord. 
7 ſhall con 


ul not to exto} them too much. * It. Auſtin, in his 
Retractions, repents his having laviſhed ſo many en- 
comiums on Plato, and the followers of his philoſo- 
phy; becauſe theſe, ſays he, were impious men, 
whoſe doctrine, in many points, was contrary to that 
of Jeſus Chriſt. Mg R Ee 3 a KY 
However, we are not to imagine, that St. Auſtin * 
2 it to be unlawful for us to admire and peruſe 
whatever is either beautiful in the actions, or true in 
the maxims of the heathens. He + only. adviſes us 
to correct all ſuch things as are faulty, and to approve 
whatever is &nformable to the right and the juſt in 
them. He applauds the Romans on many occaſions, 
and particularly in his-books (c) De Civitate Dei, which 
is one of the laſt and fineſt of his works. He there 
ſhews; that the Almighty raiſed them to be victorious - 
over nations; and ſovereigns of a great part of the 
earth; becauſe of the gentleneſs and equity of their 
government-(alluding to the happy ages of the com- 3 
monwealth:) Thus beſtowing on virtues, . that were 
merely human, rewards of the ſame kind with which 
that people, though very judicious in other reſpects, 
were ſo unhappy to content themſelves: St. Auſtin 
therefore does not condemn the encomiums which 


(50 Pſal. cxliv. 15. (c) Lib. v. caps 19, 2 Cr. 
» Laus ipfag qua Platonem vel * arm defendenda eſt Chriſtiana 
Platonicos ſeu academicos philo- doctrina. Retract. I. i. c. 1. 
ſophos tantum extuli, quantum + Id in wege corrigendum, 
impios homiues non oportuit, non quod prayum eſt; quod aut 
immerito mihi diſplicuit; præ - rectum eſt,” approbandum. D 
ſertim quorum contra errores Bapt. cont, Donat. I. vii. c. 16. 
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are beſtowed on the heathens, but only the exceſs f 
Students ought to take care, and ef] eclally we, 
who by the duties of our profeſſion are obliged to be 
perpetually converſant with heathen authors, not to 
enter too, far into the ſpirit of them; not to imbibe, .. 
unperceived, their ſentiments, by laviſhing too great 
applauſes on their heroes; nor to give into exceſſes 
which the heathens indeed did not conſider as ſuch, 
becauſe they were not acquainted with virtues of a a 
purer kind. Some perſons, whoſe friendſhip I eſteem _ 
as I ought; and for whoſe learning and judgment 1 
have the higheſt regard, have found this defect in 
ſome parts of my work, on the method of teaching and 
ftudying the Belles Letires, &c. and are of opinion, 
that I have gone too great lengths in the encomiums 
I beſtow on the illuſtrious men of antiquity. I indeed 
own, that the expreſſions on thoſe occaſions are ſome- 
times too ſtrong and too unguarded : However, 1 
imagined that F had ſupplied a proper corrective to 
this, by the hints with which J have interſperſed thoſe 
four volumes; and therefore, that it would be only 
loſing time to repeat them; not to mention my 
having laid down, in different places, the principles 
which the fathers of the church eſtabliſh on this head, 
in declaring, with St. Auſtin, that without true piety, 
that is, without a ſincere worſhip of God, there can 
be no true virtue; and that no virtue can be ſuch, 
whoſe object is worldly glory; a truth, ſays this 
father, acknowledged univerſally by thoſe who are 
inſpired with real and ſolid piety. (d) Mud conſtat in- 
ter omnes veraciter pios, neminem ſine vera pietate, id es 
Dei vero cultu, veram poſſe habere virtutem; nec eam 
veram eſſe, quando gloriæ ſervit humane, 2 
(e) When I obſerved that Perſeus had not reſolu- 
tion enough to kill himſelf, I did not thereby pretend 
to juſtify the practice of the heathens, who looked 
upon ſuicide as lawful; but ſimply to relate an inci- 
1 %%% 


* * 


(4) De Civitate Dei. Lib. ill. c. 9. (e) vol. VL. p. 3 
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dent; ind the . 5 which Paulus Emilius paſfed 
Url it. Hat I bar 8 a word or two againft that 
cuſtom, it would hay 

no rovth for cenfure. 


” 


ima 


a more imtnedlate attention to theſe particulars, 


and for ED who do not intend to make very deep 


reſearches 


flections. 


a 5 | * 
Vor, I. * 8 I wiſh 
* This Me. Rollis bas dohe admirably in -the ſeveral dane of bis 


Ancient hiſtory, 


= 


ave obviated all miſtake, and left 


CEE) 


was>aftaid. of fpathogyt the) inridents by being too 


cunfarm hbreaftbtion bag * ml 2. 30. e 
Aeg d happy asungt 10:cipleaſe:the pul 
filtf Jad attempt? Ii the preſent work may, be 


 ancehatand modern authors, whatever 1s moſt beauti- 
fuld a&Ring;:debeartand juſt, with regard. both to 
thayght: and expreſſion. The beauty and juſtneſs. of 
- the things themſelves which I offered the reader, made 


tnight be expected from the ſtyle and compoſition. 
But I have not the ſame advantage in the preſent 


I wiſh it were poſſible for me to avoid the dry ſteri- 
lityz of epitomas, whigh .copyey n diſtinct idea to 
the mind and at ithe ſame time the tedious accuracy 
of long iiſtories, / viah: tirb the reader's patience. I 
am ſenſidle that: it difficult co ſteer exactly between 
the twaextfemes gy and gh, a in the two parts of 
hiſtory af which this ſiaſt volume conſiſfs, I have re- 
trenched a gteati patt efowhatiwe mac with in ancient 
authors they ney: [ith heiſthinght too dong: But I 


fknghors of brevity. However the taſte of the pub- 
tink fall be:my:;goidoncofwhichkiſhall endeavour to 


2 


icpleaſe the publick in my 


equriallyq qucetsful;: but. dare- not raiſe my hopes fo 
high. The ſubjects Ithere treated, viz. polite litera- 
tusgai poet, Elaqbences: and curious pieces of hiſtory, 
gebe wa an opportunity of introducing into it, from 


Hind imbre indulgent to the manner in which they were 
nelanted.to. kim; and beſides, the variety of the 
nyeets/ ſupplied the want of thoſe, graces which 


work, the choice of the ſubjects not being entirely 
at my diſcretion. In a ſeries of hiſtory, an author is 
often obliged to introduce a great many things that are 
not always very affecting and agreeable, eſpecially 
with regard to the origin and riſe of empires; which 
parts are generally over-run with thorns, and offer 
vexy: few flowers. However, the ſequel furniſhes 
Matter of a more pleaſing nature, and events that en- 
gage more ſtrongly the reader's attention; and I ſhall 
.** The method of teaching and of this excellent piece of eriticiſm, 


Audying the Belles Lettres, &c. The was firſt printed for A. Beiteſworth 
Ealiſl tranſlation ¶ an. four volumes] and C. Hitch, in Pater-nofter-Row. 
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take care to make uſe of whatever is moſt valuable in 
the beſt authors. In the mean time, I muſt intreat the 
reader to remember, that in a wide-extended and 
beautiful region, the eye does not every where meet 
with golden harveſts, ſmiling meada, and fruitful or- 
chards ; but ſees, at different imervals, wild and leſs 

_ cultivated tracts of land. And to uſe another com- 
pariſon after“ Pliny, ſome trees in the ſpring emu- 
uſly ſhoot forth a numberleſs multitude of bloſſoms, 
which by this rich dreſs (the ſplendour 3 | 


of whoſe colours charm the eye} proclaim a 
abundance in a more advanced ſeaſon's Whilſt 
other + trees, of a leſs gay and florid kind, though 
they bear good fruits, have not however the fragrance 
and beauty of bloſſoms, nor ſeem to ſhare in the joy 
of reviving nature. The reader will eafily apply this 
image to the compoſition of hiſtory, © oo 
To adorn and enrich own, I will be ſo inge 
nuous as to confels, SY do not ſcruple, nor am 
aſhamed, to rifle wherever I come ; and that I often 
do not cite the authors from whom I tranſcribe, be- 
cauſe of the liberty I take to make ſome flight altera- 
tions. I have made the beſt uſe in my power of "EN 
the ſolid reflections that occur in the ſecond and third 
parts of the biſhop of 4 Meaux's Univerſal Hiſtory, 
which is one of the moſt beautiful and moſt uſeful} 
books in our language. I have alſo received great aſ- 
ſiſtance from the learned Dean Prideaux's Connection of 
the Old and New Teſtament, in which he has traced and 
cleared up, in an admirable manner, the particulars 
relating to ancient hiſtory, I ſhall take the ſame li- 
berty with whatever comes in my way, that may ſuit 


- 


my deſign, and contribute to its perfection. 
I am very ſenſible, that it is not ſo much for a per- 


* Arborum flos, eſt pleni veris dam, quzque non ſentiant gav . 
indicium, & anni renaſtentis; flos annorum; nec ullo flore ehia- 
gaudium arborum. Tunc ſe no- rantur, nataleſve pomorum recur- 
vas, aliaſque quam funt, often- ſus aunuos verſicolori nuntio pro- 
dunt, tunc variis colorum picturis mittunt. F. Hi. Nat, 1. xvi. 
in _certamen uu Juxuriapt. Sed c. . a. 2. 
hoc negatum pleriſque. Non enim f As 1 OS 
omnes florent, & ſunt triſtes quæ- f Monſ Bofſuet, © 
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ſon's reputation to make uſe of other men's labours, 


and that it is in a manner renouncing the name and 
quality of author. But IT am not over fond of that 

title; and ſhall be extremely well pleaſed, and think 
myſelf very happy, if I can but deſerve the name of 
2 good compiler, and ſupply my readers with a tole- 
rable hiſtory, who will not be over ſolicitous to en- 
quire what hand it comes from, provided they are but 
pleaſed with it. Rs = 1 


I cannot determine the exact number of volumes 


which this work will make; but am 3 ther 3 
will be no leſs than ten or twelve“. udents, with a 


very moderate application, may caſily go through this 


courſe of hiſtory in a year, without interrupting their 
other ſtudies. According to my plan, my work 
ſhould be given to the higheſt form but one, Touths 
in this claſs are capable of pleaſure and improvement 


— from this hiſtory; and I would not have them go up- 
on that of the Romans, till they ſtudy rhetorick. 

It would have been uſeful, and even neceſtſury, to 
have given ſome idea of the ancient authors from 
whence I have extracted the following materials. But 
the courſe itſelf of the hiſtory will ſhew this, and na- 

' turally give me an opportunity of producing them. 
The judg- In the mean time, it may not be improper to take 
aug 4 notice cf the ſuperſtitious credulity objected to moſt of 
form of thetheſe authors, with regard to auguries, auſpicies, pro- 


arguritt, digies, dreams, and oracles. And indeed, we are 
prodigies, | | 


and crace;hocked to fee writers, ſo judicious in all other reſpects, 


of the an- jay it down as a kind of law, to relate theſe particulars 
cients. | 


with a ſcrupulous accuracy ; and to dwell gravely on 
a tedious detail of low, ridiculous ceremonies, ſuch 
as the light of birds to the right or left hand, ſigns 
diſcovered in the ſmoaking entrails of beaſts, the 
greater or leſs greedineſs of chickens in pecking corn, 
and a thouſand ſuch abſurdities. e Bhs 

It muſt be confeſſed, that a reader of judgment 
cannot, without aſtoniſhment, ſee the moſt ithattrious. 
perſons among the ancients for witdom and 'know- 

| oy . 


* Former editions of this work awers printed in ten volumes. 


C ' 
ledge; generals who were the leaſt able to be influ- 
enced by popular opinions, and molt ſenſible how ne- 
ceffary it is to take advantage of auſpicious moments; 
the , ee of PU SEN well killed i in 
the arts of governments wa moſt "x ee of 
grave ſenators z in a Word, the * — e's 85 
moſt learned nations in all, ages! to ſee, 
ſo unaccountably Wege as to make che * 
the greateſt affairs, ſuch as the porn _ as the 
Siving battle, r purſuing à victory, depend n the 
: trifling- practices and cuſtoms;above.mentioned;; deli 
berations, chat were of abs . rtancg am on 
which the fate, an weite 8.0 king oms eben 
8 de ended. 4 747 1897 & Uli oi 0 51000 
But, at the fame ne oe a be. 5 Juſk as to 00m, 

that their manners, cuſtoms And As, Jong. N 
permit men, in theſe ages; to diſpenſe With ther 
ſervation of theſe practices 4 That education heer 
ditary tradition tranſmitted from immemqrial. me, 


the univerſal belief- and conſent af; different, agtigns, 


the precepts, and even examples of philo 


at 


all theſe, I fay, made the practices in queſtiqn ap AN | 


venerable in 45 eyes: And that theſe ;cerempnies, 
o abſurd ſoever they may appear to us, ang are 
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really ſo in themſelves, conſtituted part of deren xt N 


and publick worſhip of the ancients. 
This was a falle religion, and a N ms 

and yer the principle ob was laudable, and — -"pl 

in nature; the ſtream was corrupted, but the fountain 
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was pure. Man, when abandoned to his own ideas, pots 


ſees nothing beyond the preſent moment. Futurity 
is to him an abyſs inviſible to the moſt eagle: eyed, 
the moſt pierci ſagacity, and exhibits nothing, on 
which he may fe his views, or form any, mee 
with certainty. He is equally feeble, and 
with regard to the execution of his deſigns; e 55 
ſenſible, that he is dependent entirely on a ſupreme 
power, that diſpoſes all events with abſolute autho- 
rity, and which, in ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, 

of * wifdom of the beſt concerted ſchemes, by 


DS: only 
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only raiſing the ſmalleſt obſtacles and ſlighteſt modifi- 
cations, renders it impoſſible for him to execute his 
meaſures. 5 F 
This obſcurity and weakneſs oblige him to have 
recourſe to a ſuperior knowledge and power: He is 
forced, both by his immediate wants, and the ſtrong 
deſire he has to ſucceed in all his undertakings, 1 
dreſs that Being whom he is ſenſible has reſe ed to 
himſelf alone the knowledge of futurity, and the 
power of diſpoſing it as he ſees fitting. He accord- 
ingly directs e makes vows, and offers ſacrifices, 
to prevail, if poſſible, with the Deity, to reveal him- 
ſelf, either in dreams, in oracles, or other ſigns which 
may manifeſt his will ; fully convinced that nothing 
can happen but by the divine „ and 
that it is a man's greateſt intereſt to know this ſupreme 
will, in order to conform his actions to it. 4 
This religious principle of dependence on, and 
veneration of the Supreme Being, is natural to man: 
It is for ever imprinted deep in his heart; he is re- 
minded of it, by the inward ſenſe of his extreme in- 
digence, and by all the objects which ſurround him; 
and it may be affirmed, that this perpetual recourſe to 
the Deity, is one of the principal foundations of re- 
ligion, and the ſtrongeſt band by which man is united 
to his creator. V! a 
Thoſe who were ſo happy as to know the true God, 
and were choſen to be his peculiar people, never failed 
to addreſs him in all their wants and doubts, in order 
to obtain his ſuccour, and the manifeſtation of his 
will. He accordingly was ſo gracious as to reveal 
himſelf to them; to conduct them by apparitions, 
dreams, oracles, and prophecies; and to protect them 
by miracles of the moſt aſtoniſhing kind. ” 
But thoſe who were fo blind as to ſubſtitute fa!ſhood 
in the place of truth, dire&ed themſelves, for the 
like aid, to fictitious and deceitful deities, who were 
not able to anſwer their expectations, nor recompenſe 
the homage that mortals paid them, any otherwiſe 
than by error and illuſion, and a fraudulent imitation 
of the conduct of the true God. llence 
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Hence aroſe the vain obfervation of dreams, which, 
from a ſuperſtitious credulity, they miſtook for ſa- 
lutary warnings from heaven; thoſe obſcure and equi- 
vocal anſwers of oracles, beneath whoſe veil the ſpi= 
rits of darkneſs concealed: their ignorance ; and, by 
a ſtudied: ambiguity, .referved to themſelves an evaſion 


or ſubterfuge, whatever might be the iſſue of the | 


event. To this are owing the prognoſticks, with re- 
gard to futurity, which men fancied they ſhould find 
in the entrails of beaſts, in the flight and ſinging of 
birds, in the aſpect of the planets, in fortuitous ac- 
- cidents, and in the caprice of chance; thoſe dread= 
ful. prodigies that filled a whole nation with terror, 
and which, as was believed, nothing could expiate 
but mournful ceremonies, and even ſometimes the ef= - 
fuſion of human blood: In fine, thoſe black inven- 
tions of magick, thoſe deluſions, inchantments, 
ſorceries, invocations of 'ghoſts, and many other kinds 
JJ TTT. OR EF 
All I have here related was a received uſage, ob- 
ſerved by the heathen nations in general; and this 
uſage was founded on the principles oſ that religion 
of which I have given a ſhort account. We have a 
ſignal proof of this in the Cyropedia *, where Cam- 
byſes, the father of Cyrus, gives that young prince 
ſuch noble inſtructions; inſtructions admirably well 
adapted to form the great captain, and great prince. 
He exhorts him, above all things, to pay the higheſt 
. reverence to the gods; and not to undertake any en- 
terprize, whether important or inconſiderable, without 
firſt. calling upon, and conſulting them; he enjoins 
him to honour prieſts and augurs, as being their mi- 
niſters, and the interpreters of their will; but yet 
not to truſt or abandon himſelf implicitly and blindly 
to them, till he had firſt learnt every thing. relating to 
the ſcience of divination, of auguries and auſpices. 
The reaſon he gives for the ſubordination and depen- 
dence in which kings ought to live with regard to the 
gods, and the neceſſity they are under of conſulting 
FTenopb. in Cyrop, l i. p. 25, 27. 
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them in all things, is this; bow clear-{ighted ſoever 
mankind may be in the ordinary courſe of affairs, 
their views are always very narrow and bounded with 
regard to futurity; Wheręag the Deity, at a ſingle 

lance, takes in all ages and events. As the gods, ſays 

ambyſes to his fon, are eternal, they know: equally all 
things, paſt, preſent, and to come, With regard ta the 
mortals who adareſs them, they give ſalutarꝝ counſels ta 
thoſe whom they are pleaſed to favour, that they may not 
be ignorant 7 what things. they ought, er ought not ta 
undertake. F it is obferved,' that the deities do nat give 
the like counſels to all menu, we are not ta wonder at it, 
fnce. no necelſiiy olliges them to attend to the welſare of 
thoſe perſons, on whem they do not vouchſafe ta confer 
their favour. NT 5 | 

Such was the doctrine of the moſt learned and moſt 

enlightened nations, with reſpect ta the different kinds 
of divination; and it is no wander that the authors, 
who wrote the hiſtory of thoſe nations, thought it 
incumbent on them to give an exact detail of ſuch 
particulars as conſtituted part of their religion and 
worſhip, and was frequently in a manner the ſoul of 
their deliberations, and the ſtandard of their conduct. 
L therefore was of opinion, for. the fame reaſon, that 
it would not be proper for me to amit entirely, in 
the enſuing hiſtory, what relates to this fubject, though 
FE have however retrenched a great part. of it. ? 

_ Archbiſhop Uſher is my. ufual guide in chronology. 
In the hiſtory of the. Carthaginians I commonly ſet 
down four ras: The year from. the creation of the 
world, which, for—brevity, ſake, I mark thus, A. M. 
thoſe of the foundation of Carthage and Rome; and 
laſtly, the year that precedes the birth of our Saviour, 
which I ſuppoſe to be: the 4004th of the world; where- 
in I follow Uſher and others, though they ſuppoſe it 
to be four years carher. * ; 
We fall now proceed to give the reader the pro- 
per preliminary information concerning this work, ac- 
cording to the order in which it is executed. 


To 


I 
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Jo know in what manner the ſtates and kingdoms 
S were founded, that have divided the univerſe; the 
ſtaps whereby they rofe to that pitch of grandeur 
related. jn..hiftory 3 by what ties families and cities 
united, in axder to conſtitute one hody or ſociety, and 
tg live together under the ſame laws and a common 
authority 3, it will be neceſſary to trace things back, 
in a manner, ta the infancy of the world, and to 
thoſe ages in which mankind, being diſperſed into dif- 
ferent regions, (after the confuſion of tangues) began 
to people the earth. © © OS on 
In theſe early ages every father was the ſupreme 
head of his family; the arbiter and judge of whatever 
conteſts. and diviſions might ariſe within it; the na- 
tural legiſlator over his little ſociety ; the defender and 
protector of thoſe, who, by their birth, education 
and. 8 were under his protection and fafe- 
* although theſe maſters enjoyed an independent 
authority, they made a mild and paternal ufe of it. 
Sa far from being jealous of their power, they neither 
governed with haughtineſs, nor decided with tyranny. 
As they were obliged by neceſſity to affociats their 
family in their domeſtick labours, they alſo ſummoned 
them together, and aſked their opinion in matters of 
importance. In this manner all affairs were tranfacted 
in concert, and for the common good. 
The laws which the paternal vigilance eſtabliſhed in 
this little domeſtick ſenate, being dictated in no other 
view, but to promote the general welfare; concerted 
with ſuch children as were come to years of maturity, 
and accepted by the inferiors, with a full and free con- 
ſent; were rehgiouſly kept and preſerved in families 
as an hereditary polity, to which they owed their peace 
and ſecurity. CRV 
But different motives gave riſe to different laws. 
One man, overjoyed at the birth of a firſt- horn fon, 
reſolved to diſtinguiſh. him from his future children, 
by beſtowing on him a more conſiderable ſhare of his 
poſſeſſions, and giving him a greater authority in his 
„.zzz family. 
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family. Another, more attentive to the intereſt -of a a 
beloved wife, or darling daughter, whom he wanted 
to ſettle in the world, thought it incumbent on him 
to ſecure their rights, and increaſe their advantages. 
The ſolitary and cheerleſs ſtate to which a wife would 
be reduced, in caſe ſhe ſhould become a widow, af 
fected more intimately another man, and made him 
provide, beforehand, for the ſubſiſtence and comfort 
of a woman who formed his felicity. +: 

In proportion as every family increaſed, by the birth 
of children, and their marrying into other families, 
they extended their little domain, and formed, by 
inſenble degrees, towns and cities. From theſe dif- 
ferent views, and others of the like nature, aroſe the 
different cuſtoms of nations, as well as their rights, 
which are various. eee RE 

Theſe ſocieties growing, in proceſs of time, very 
numerous; and the families being divided into various 
branches, each of which had its head, whoſe different 
intereſts and characters might interrupt the general 
tranquillity; it was neceſſary to entruſt one perſon 
with the government of the whole, in order to unite 
all theſe chiefs or heads under a ſingle authority, and 
to maintain the publick peace by an uniform admini- 
ſtration. The idea which men- ſtill retained of the 
paternal government, and the happy effects they had 
experienced from it, prompted them to chooſe from 
among their wiſeſt and moſt virtuous men, him in 
whom they had obſerved the tendereſt and moſt fa- 
therly diſpoſition. Neither ambition or cabal had the 
leaſt ſhare. in this choice; probity alone, and the re- 
Putation of virtue and equity, decided on theſe occa- 
fions,. and gave the preference to the moſt worthy . 

ITotheighten the luſtre of their neyly- acquired dig- 
nity, and enable them the better to put the laws in 
execution, as well as to devote themſelves entirely to 
the publick good; to defend the ſtate againſt the in- 
vaſions of their neighbours, and the factions of dif- 
, 1 lene 
_ * Quonad faſtigiom hujus ma- ſpectata inter bonos moderatis 
jeſtatis non ambitio popularis, fed provehebat, . Zuftin. J. I. c. 1. 
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contented citizens; the title of king was beſtowed 

upon them, a throne was erected, and a ſceptre put 

into their hands; homage was paid them, officers were 

aſſigned, and guards appointed for the ſecurity of their 

perſons ; tributes were granted; they were inveſted 

with full powers to adminiſter juſtice, and for this, 

= purpoſe were armed with a ſword, in order to reſtrain 
= 1 uſtice, and puniſh crimes “. Ne 


At firſt, every city had its particular king, who, 
being more ſolicitous of preſerving his dominion than 
of enlarging it, confined his ambition within the li- 
mits of his native country. But the almoſt unavoid- 
able feuds which break out between neighbours; the 
jealouſy againſt a more powerful king; the turbulent 
and reſtleſs ſpirit of a prince ; his martial diſpoſition, 
or thirſt of aggrandizing himſelf and diſplaying his 
abilities; gave riſe to wars, which frequently ended in 
the entire ſubjection of the vanquiſhed, whoſe cities 
were by that means poſſeſſed by the victor, and in- 
creaſed inſenſibly his dominions. + Thus, a firſt vic- 
tory paving the way to a ſecond, and making a prince 
more powerful and enterprizing, ſeveral cities and 
rovinces were united- under one monarch, and formed 
kingdoms of a greater or leſs extent, according to the 
degree of ardour with which the victor had puſhed. 
his conqueſts. „ 1 = 
The ambition of ſome of theſe princes being too 
voaſt to confine itſelf within a ſingle kingdom, it broke 
over all bounds, and ſpread univerſally like a torrent, 
or the ocean; ſwallowed up kingdoms and nations; 
and gloried in depriving princes of their dominions, 
who had not done them the leaſt injury; in e. 
fire and ſword into the moſt remote countries, and 
in leaving, every where, bloody traces of their pro- 
greſs | Such was the origin of thoſe famous empires 
which included a great part of the world. 1 8 
® Fines imperii tueri magis ceſſione virium fortior ad alios 
vam proferre mos erat. Intra tranſiret, & proxima quzque vic- 
fo Tuique patriam regna finie- toria inſtrumentum ſequentis eſſet, 


bantur. Fun. I. i. c. 1. tdecjtius orientis populos ſubegit, 
Domitis proximis, cum ac- Juſtin, ibid. | | 
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Princes made a various uſe of victory, 2 ta 
the diverſity of their diſpoſitions or intereſts, | Some, 
conſidering themſelves as abſolute maſters of the con- 
quered, and imagining W were ſufficiently indul- 
ent in fparing their lives, bereaved them, as well as 
heir children, of their poſſeſſions, their country, and 
their liberty; fubje&ed them to a moſt ſevere capti- 
vity z employed them in thoſe arts which are neceſſary 
for the ſupport of life, in the loweſt and moſt ſervile 
offices of the houſe, in the painful toils of the field; 
and frequently forced them, by the moſt inhuman 
treatment, to dig in mines, and ranſack the bow. 
els of the earth, merely to ſatigte their avarice; and 
hence mankind were divided into freemen and ſlaves, 
mafters and bondmen, . | ER 1 
Others introduced the cuſtom af tranſporting whole 
nations into new countries, where they ſettled them, 
and gave them lands to cultivate. N 
Other princes again, of more gentle diſpoſitions, 
contented themſelves with only obliging the van- 
quiſhed nations to purchaſe their liberties, and the en- 
Joyment of their lives and privileges, by annual tri- 
butes laid on them for that e ; and ſometime 
they would ſuffer kings to fit peaceably on their 
thrones, upon condition of their paying them fome 
kind of homage. - | 8 | 
But ſuch of theſe monarchs as were the wiſeſt _ 
ableft politicians, thought it glorious to eſtabliſh a 
kind of equality betwixt the nations newly conquered, 
and their other ſubjects; granting the former almoſt 
all the rights and privileges 2 the others enjoyed: 
And by this means a great number of nations, that 
were ſpread over different and far diſtant countries, 
conſtituted, in ſome meaſure, but one city, at leaſt 
but one people. > | 
Thus I have given a general and conciſe idea of 
mankind, from the earlie monuments which hiſtory 
has preſerved on this ſubject, the particulars whereof 
E ſhall endeavour to relatc, in treating of each empire 
20S 
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| and nation. T ſhall not touch upon the hiſtory of the 
Jews, of that of the Romans. 
The hiſtory of the Carthaginians, the Aſſyrians, 
and the Lydians, which occur in the ſecond volume, is 
| ſupported by the beſt authorities; but it is highly 
neceſfary to review the geography, the manners and 
cuſtoms of the different hations here treated of; and 
firſt with regard to the religion, manners and inſtitu- 
tions of the Perſians and Grecians; becauſe theſe ſhew- 
their genius and character, which we may call, in 
ſome meaſure, the ſoul of hiſtory. For to take notice 
only of Kras and events, and confine our curioſity 
and reſearches to them, would be imitating the im- 
prudence of a traveller, who, in viſiting many coun- 
tries, ſhould content himſelf with knowing their exact 
diſtance from each other, and conſider. only the ſicua- 
tion of the, ſeveral places, the manner of building, 
and the dreſſes of the people; without giving himſelf 
the leaſt trouble to converſe with the inhabitants, in, 
order to inform himſelf of their: genius, manners, 
diſpoſition, laws and government. Homer, whaie 
| n was to give, in the perſen of Ulyſſes, a model 
of a. wiſe and intelligent traveller, tells us at the 
ns of his Odyſſey, that his hero informed 
himſelf very exactly in the manners and cuſtoms of 
the ſeveral people whoſe cities he viſited; in which he 
ought to be imitated by every perſon who applies him- 
As Aſia will hereafter. be the principal ſcene of the 
hiſtory we are now entering upon, it may not be im- 
proper to give the reader ſuch a general idea of it, as: 
may at leaſt give him ſome knowledge of its: moſt « 
conſiderable provinces and cities. FFF 
The northern and eaſtern parts of Aſia are leſs 
known in ancient hiſtory. V 
To the north are As1aTICck SARMATIA and AsIA- 
TICK SCYTHIA, which anſwer to Tartary. 1 
Sarmatia is ſituated between the river Tanais, which 
divides Europe and Afia, and the river Ra, or Vol. 
ga. Scythia is divided into two parts; the m—_ 
this, 
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this, the other on the other ſide of mount Imaus. The 
nations of Scythia beſt known to us are the Sacæ and 
the Maſſagete. 6 OREN 8 
The moſt, eaſtern parts are, SkRICA, Cathay; 
SINARUM REOIO, China; and India. This laft coun- 
try was better known anciently than the two former. 
It was divided into two parts; the one on this ſide the 
river Ganges, included between that river and the 
Indus, which now compoſes the dominions of the 
Great Mogul; the other part, was that on the other 
fide of the Ganges. „ 41 3 
The remaining part of Aſia, of which much greater 
mention is made 1n hiſtory, may be divided into five or 
ſix parts, taking it from eaſt to weſt. _ | 


I. The GREAT ER As14, which begins at the river 
Indus. The chief provinces are, GepRos1a, Car- 
MANIA, ARACHOSIA, DRANGIANIA, BAacTRIANA, the 
capital of which was Ba#iria, SocDlana, MarG1a- 
Na, HyRcanTa, near the Caſpian ſea; PARTHIA, 

| Mep14, the city Ecbatana; PeRrs1a, the cities of 
Perſepolis and Elymais; Sus1ana, the city of Sſa; 
AssSYRI1a, the city of Nzneveh, ſituated on the river 
Tigris; MtsopoTAMIA, between the Euphrates and 
Tigris; BaBYLONI1a, the city of Babylon on the river 
Euphrates. - | On 8 880 


II. As1a BETWEEN PonTus EUXINUS AND "THE 
CasPIAn SEA. Therein we may diſtinguiſh four pro- 
vinces. 1. Corcnis, the river Phaſis, and mount 
Caucaſus. 2. IBERIA. 3. ALBANIA; which two laſt 
mentioned provinces now form part of Georgia. 
4. The greater ARMENIA. This is ſeparated from 
the leſſer by the Euphrates; from Meſopotamia by 
mount Taurus; and from Aſſyria by mount Nipbates. 


Its cities are Artanata and Tigranocerta, and the river 
Araxes runs through it. ä ; 


„III. Asia minor. This may be divided into four 
or five parts, according to the different ſituation of 
its provinces. 1 


i. North- 
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1. Northward, on the ſhore of Pontus Euxinus ; 
| Pontus, under three different names. Its cities are, 

Trapezus, not far from whence are the people called 
Chalybes or Cbaldæi; 7. bemiſcyra, a city on the river 
 Thermodson, and famous for having been the abode of 
the Amazons. PApRHLACONIA, BrTHYNIA ;* the cities 

of which are, Nicia, Pruſa, Nicomedia, Chalcedon op- 

: pom to Conſtantinople, and Heraclea. © 

'2. Weſtward, going down by the ſhores of the 
Egean ſea; Mrvs1a, of which there are two. The 
LESss ER, in which ſtood Cyzicus, Lampſacus, Parium, 
Abydos oppoſite to Seſtos, from which it is ſeparated 
only by the Dardanelles; Dardanum, Sigæum, Ilion, 
or Troy; and almoſt on the oppoſite ſide, the little 

iſland: of Tenedos. The rivers are, the Arſepe, the 
Granicus, and the Simois. Mount Ida. This region is 
ſometimes called Phrygia minor, of which 7 roas is 
part. 
a The GREATER Mrys1A. Antandros, Trajanopoli, 
Adramyttium, Pergamus. Oppoſite to this Myſia is 
the iſland of LESsBOS; the cities of which are, Me- 
thymna, where the celebrated Arion was born * 
Mitylene, whence the whole iſland was fo called. 

| #oL1a. Elea, Cuma, Phocea. © 

Ion. Smyrna, Clazomenæ, 7. eos, Lebedus, Colo- 
pon, Epheſus, Priene, Miletus. 

Carta. Laodicen, Antiochia, Magnefia, Alabanda. 
The river Mzander. 

Donis. Halicarnaſſus, Cnidos. 

Oppoſite to theſe four laſt countries, are the iſlands 
CH1os, . Samos, PATHMOS, Cos; and lower towards 
the ſouth, Riop Es. | 

3. Southward, along the 8 1 

 Lycia, the cities of which are, Te/meſſas, Patara. 
The river Xanthus. Here begins mount 7. Qurus, 
which runs the whole length - Aſia, and aſſumes 
different names,, according to the leverat countries 
through which it paſſes. 

PAMPHYBIA. Perga, Apendus, Sidg. 


 Citicra, 


N | 
Cnuzeri. 8entia, Corpeium, Tatſus, on the riber. 


| Cydnus; Oppoſite to Cilicia is the iſlahd of Cyprite. | 


The cities are, Salamis, Amathiis, and Paphos. 
4. Along the banks of the Enphrates, going up nortlt. 
Fes rh | 
The LISsER AuntNIA. Comana, Arubyra, Mes 
litene, Satala. The river Melas, which 22 7255 it- 
ſelf into the Euphrates. 8 
g. Inlands. 
Capyapocra. The cities whertof are, Meer 


Comand Pontica, Sebaſtiu, Sebaſtopolis, Diocæ ſattn, 
Ceſarca, otherwiſe called Mazaca, and Tya 


Lycaonia and Isauxia. Tconium, Tſamria. 

PIs DIA. Seleucia and Antiothia of Pifttta, 

Lypra. Its cities are, Thyatira, Sardis, Philn« 
delphia. The rivers are, Coyſtrits and Hermus, into 
which the Pactolus empties RE. . Mount Sipylus and | 
Tmolus. 


PRRVCIA MAJOR. Synnada; Abamia. 
IV. SyRIA, now named Suria, called under the 


Roman emperors the Za. the chief provinces of 


which are, 


1. PaLesTiNe, by which name is ſometimes un- 
derſtood all Judea. Its cities ate, Jeruſalem, Sama- 
ria, and Cæſarea Paleſting, The river Fordan waters it. 
The name of Paleftine is alſo given to the land of 
Canaan, which extended along the Mednerranean ; 


the chief cities of which are, Gaza, Aſcalon, Azoths, 


Accaron, and Gath. 


2. Proznrcia, whoſe cities are, Plolemais, Tyre, 
Sidon, and Berytus. Its mountains, Libamms and Antili- 
banus. 

3. Syrra, properly ſo called, or AnTiocara ; 
the cities whereof are, Antiochia, Apamia, 8 and 


Seleucia. 


4. CoA NA. The city of Samoſata. 
5. CokLOSVYRIA. The cities are, Zengma, 7. hapſacus, 


Palmyra, and Damaſens. 


V. ARABIA | 


PREFACE. 
V. ARABIA PETRA. Its cities are, Petra, and 
Beſtra. Mount Caſius. DRS ERTA. FoeLix, 
L Of Religion. Po Fog 
IT is obſervable, that in all ages and regions the 


ſeveral nations of the world, however various and op- 
pon in their characters, inclinations and manners, 
a 


ve always united in one eſſential point; the inhe-. 


rent __ of an adoration due to a ſupreme being, 
and o 


belief. Into whatever country we caſt our eyes, we 


find prieſts, altars, ſacrifices, feſtivals, religious cere- 


monies, temples, or places conſecrated to religious 
worſhip. In every people we diſcover a reverence 


and awe of the divinity; an homage and honour paid 


external methods neceſſary to evidence ſuch a 


to him; and an open profeſſion of an entire depend- 


ence upon him in all their undertakings and neceſſi- 


ties, in all their adverſities and dangers. Incapable 


of themſelves to penetrate futurity, and to aſcertain 
events in their own favour, we find them intent upon 


conſulting the divinity by oracles, and by other me- 


thods of a like nature; and to merit his protection 
by prayers, vows, and offerings. It is by the ſame 


ſupreme authority they believe the moſt ſolemn treaties 


are rendered inviolable. It is it that gives ſanction to 
their oaths; and to that by imprecations is referred 
the puniſhment of ſuch crimes and enormities as eſcape. 


the knowledge and power of men. On their private 


_ occaſions, voyages, journies, marriages, diſeaſes, the 
divinity is {till invoked. With him their every repaſt 


begins and ends. No war is declared, no battle 
fought, no enterprize formed, without his aid being 


firſt implored; to which the glory of the ſucceſs is 
conſtantly aſcribed by publick acts of thankſgiving, 


and by the oblation of the moſt precious of the 


ſpoils, which they never fail to ſet apart as the in- 

diſpenſable right of the divinity. _ e O0EAP 
They never vary in regard to the foundation of 

this belief. If ſome few perſons, depraved by bad 


philoſophy, preſume from time to time to rife up 


Vor. 1. n ee e HR. 


P 

againſt this doctrine, they are immediately difclaim- 
ed by the publick voice. 
and alone, without making parties, or forming ſects: 
The whole weight of the publick authority falls upon 
them; a price is ſet upon their heads; whilſt they are 
univerſally regarded as execrable perſons, the bane of 
civil ſociety, with whom it is criminal to have any 


kind of commerce. 


So general, ſo uniform, ſo perpetual a conſent- 
of all the nations of the univerſe, which neither the 
prejudice of the paſſions, the falſe reaſoning of ſome 
philoſophers, nor the authority and example of cer- 


itſelf. 


Such were the ſource and origin of the religion of 
the ancients; truly worthy of man, had he been ca- 
pable of perſiſting in the purity and ſimplicity of 
theſe firſt principles: But the errors of the mind, 
and the vices of the heart, thoſe ſad effects of the 
corruption of human nature, ſtrangely disfigured their 
original beauty. They are but faint rays, ſmall 
ſparks of light, that a general depravity does not 
utterly extinguiſn; but they are incapable of diſpelling 

the profound darkneſs of a night, which prevails al- 
moſt univerſally, and preſents nothing to view but 
abſurdities, follies, extravagancies, licentiouſneſs and 
diſorder; in a word, an hideous chaos of frantick ex- 


ceſſes and enormous vices. 


Cann any thing be more admirable than theſe max- 
uns of Cicero? That we ought above all things to 


® Sit hoc jam à principio per- 
ſuaſum civibus: dominos eſſe om- 
nium rerum ac moderatores deos, 
eaque quz geruntur eorum geri 
judicio ac numine; eoldemque 
optimè de genere hominum me- 


reriz &, qualis quiſque fit, quid 


tain princes, have ever been able to weaken or vary, 
can proceed only from a firſt principle, which ſhares 
in the nature of man; from an inherent ſenſe im- 
planted in his heart by the author of his being; and 
from an original tradition as ancient as the world 


agat, quid in ſe admittat, qua 


They. continue ſingular 


zo 


be 


mente, qua pletate religiones co- 
lat, intueri ; piorumque & im- 
piorum habere rationem---Ad 
divos adeunto caſte. Pietatem 
adhibento, opes amovento. Gic,. 
de leg. I. ii. n. 15 & 19. | 
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be convinced that there is a ſupreme being, who 
preſides over all the events of the world, and dif. 
poſes every thing as ſovereign lord and arbiter: That 
it is to him mankind are indebted for all the good 
they enjoy: That he penetrates into, and is eonſcious 
of, whatever paſſes in the moſt ſecret reeeſſes of our 
hearts: That he treats the juſt and the impious ac- 
cording to their reſpective merits: That the true 
means of acquiring his favour, and of being pleaſing 
in his ſight, is not by the uſe of riches and ma if? 
cence in his worſhip, but by preſenting him an heart 
pure and blameleſs, and by adoring him with an un- 
teigned and profound veneration. 5 
Sentiments ſo ſublime and religious were the reſult 
of the reflections of the few who employed them- 
ſelves in the ſtudy of the heart of man, and in tracin 

him to the firſt principles of his inſtitution, of which 
they ſtill retained ſome happy, though imperfect ideas. 
But the whole ſyſtem of their religion, the tendency 
of their publick feaſts and ceremonies, the ſoul of the 
Pagan theology, of which the poets were the only 
teachers and profeſſors, the very example of the gods, 
whole violent paſſions, ſcandalous adventures, and 
abominable crimes, were celebrated in their hymns or 
odes, and propoſed in ſome meaſure to the imitation, 
as well as adoration of the people; theſe were cer- 
tainly very unfit means to enlighten the minds of men, 

and to form them to virtue and morahty. 
It is remarkable, that in the greateſt ſolemnities of 
the Pagan religion, and in their moſt ſacred and re- 
verend myſteries, far from perceiving any thing to 
recommend virtue, piety, or the practice of the moſt 
eſſential duties of ordinary life, we find the authority 
of laws, the imperious power of cuſtom, the preſence 
of magiſtrates, the aſſembly of all orders of os ſtate, 
the example of fathers 2nd mothers, all confpire to 
train up a whole nation from their infancy in an im- 
pure and facrilegious worfhip, under the name, and 
in a manner under the ſanction of religion itſelf; as 

we ſhall ſoon ſee in the ſequel. 
C2 1 After 


r 
— 
” —_ 
— 


is time to proceed to a particular account of the re- 


theſe articles, I ſhall treat only of what appears moſt 


te Panathenea, the feaſts of Bacchus, and thoſe of 


The firſt day in the morning a race was run on 


in his hand, which they exchanged continually 


ale 8 
After theſe general reflections upon Paganiſm, it 


ligion of the Greeks. I ſhall reduce this ſubject, 
though infinite in itſelf, to four articles, which are, 
1. The feaſts. 2. The oracles, augurs, and divina- 
tions. 3. The games and combats. 4. The publick 
ſhews and repreſentations of the theatre. In each of 


worthy of the reader's curioſity, and has moſt relation 
to this hiſtory, I omit ſaying any thing of ſacrifices, 
having given a ſufficient idea of them * elſewhere, 


- 0 the Feaſts, 1 0 
Ax infinite number of feaſts were celebrated in the 


ſeveral cities of Greece, and eſpecially at Athens, of 
which I ſhall. only deſcribe three of the moſt famous, 


Eleuſis. e 
The Panathenea, 1 
Tus feaſt was celebrated at Athens in honour 
of Minerva, the tutelary goddeſs of that city, 
to which ſhe gave her name, as well as to the feaſt 
we ſpeak of. Its inſtitution was ancient, and it was 
called at firſt Athenea; but after Theſeus had united 
the ſeveral towns of Attica into one city, it took the 
name of Panathenea. Theſe feaſts were of two kinds, 
the great and the leſs, which were ſolemnized with 
almoſt the ſame ceremonies; the leſs annually, and 
the great upon the expiration of every fourth year. 
In theſe, feaſts were exhibited racing, the gym- 
naſtick combats, and the contentions for the prizes of 
muſick and poetry. Ten commiſſaries elected from 
the ten tribes preſided on this occaſion to regulate 
the forms, and diſtribute the rewards to the victors. 
This feſtival continued ſeveral days. 


foot, each of the runners carrying a lighted. torch 


| e Sore, 2280 1 WAL 
* Manner of teaching, &c. Vol. I, + Ab. 
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with each other without interrupting their race. 
They ſtarted from Ceramicus, one of the ſuburbs 


xxxvii 


of Athens, and croſſed the whole city. The firſt 


that came to the goal, without having put out his 
torch, carried the prize. In the afternoon they ran 
the ſame. courſe on horſeback. 

The gymnaſtick or athletick eonibuth followed the 
races. The place for that exerciſe was upon the 
banks of the Iliſſus, a ſmall river, which runs 
through Athens, and empties a into the fea at 
the Piraeus: 2 


Pericles. inflitored, che prize of ale 2 this | 


diſpute. were ſung the praiſes of Harmodius and 


iton, who delivered Athens from the tyran- 


ny of the Piſiſtratides; to which was afterwards ad- 
ded the eulogium of Thraſibulus, who expelled 
the thirty tyrants. Theſe diſputes were not onh 
warm amongſt the muſicians, but much more 

amongſt the poets, and it was highly glorious to be 
declared victor in them. Eſchylus is reported to 


have died with grief upon ſeeing the prize adj udged 


_ Canoe who: was much en an Pact 
e 

Theſe avis were 5 followed by a "aaa pro- 
ceſfion, wherein a fail was carried with great pomp 


and ceremony, on which were : curiouſly delineated 
the warlike actions of Pallas againſt the Titans and 


Giants. That ſail was affixed to a veſſel, which was 
called by the name of the goddeſs. - The veſſel, 
equipped with fails, and with a thoufand oars, was 
conducted from Ceramicus to the temple of Eleuſis, 
not by horſes or beaſts of draught, but by machines 
concealed in the bottom of it, which put the oars 
in motion, and made the veſſel glide along. 

The march was ſolemn and majeſtick. At the head 


of it were old men, who carried olive-branches in 


their hands, S οοα and theſe were choſen for 
the goodneſs of their a — and the vigour of their 
complexion. Athenian matrons, of great age, alſo 
| accompanied them in the ſame equipage. 


e 1 
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The grown and robuſt men formed the | ſecond 
_ claſs. They were armed at all points, and had 
bucklers and lances. After them came the 
chat inhabited Athens, carrying mattocks, 1 
ments proper for tillage. Next followed the Arhe- 
nian women of the ſame age, attended by the fo- 
reigners of their own ſex, carrying veſſels in their 
hands for the drawing of water. | 
The third claſs was compoſed of the young per- 
fons of both ſexes, and of the beſt families in the 
city. The youth wore veſts, with crowns upon their 
heads, and ſang a pecukar hymn in honour of the 
goddeſs. The maids carried baſkets, in which were 
laced the ſacred utenſils proper to the ceremony, 
covered with veils to keep them from the fight of 
the ſpectators. The perſon, to whoſe care thoſe ſacred 
things were intruſted, was to have obſerved an exact 
continence for ſeveral days before he touched them, 
or diſtributed them to the Athenian virgins; or ra- 
ther, as Demoſthenes: ſays, his whole life and conduct 
ought to have been a perfect model of virtue and pu- 
rity. It was an high honour to a young woman to be 
choſen for ſo noble and auguſt an office, and an in- 
ſupportable affront to be deemed unworthy of it. 
We have ſeen that Hipparchus treated the ſiſter of 
Harmodius with this indignity, which extremely in- 
cenſed the conſpirators againſt the Piſiſtratides. 
Fheſe Athenian virgins were followed by the foreigr 
young women, who carried umbrellas and' ſeats Be 
them. . N 7 | | f 
The children of both fexes cloſed the pomp of 
the proceſſion. | | 833 
In this auguſt ceremony, the eαναν were ap- 
pointed to ſing certain verſes of Homer; a manifeſt 
Proof of 3 egen for the works of that poet, 
even with regard to religion. Hi :hus, ſon of 
Pifiſtratus, firſt ee that cu — Fr N 
I have obferved elſewhere, that ja the gy mnaltick 


or Stengel, Nhacgfy alfi da2uny He, RANG Thy gin Bey ü tvaiigt. 
Demoſt. in extrema Ariſtocratia. Pn” | | 


e . don 
——— feaſt an herald proclaimed, that the 
people of Athens had conferred a crown of gold 

upon the celebrated phyſtcian Hippocrates, , in gra- 
pre k for. the ſignal ſervices which he had rendered | 
the Rate during the peſtilence. | 
In this feſtival the people of Athens put them- | 
ſelves, and the whole republick, under the 88 
of Minerva, the cutelary goddeſs of their city, and 
implored of her all kind of proſperity. From the 
battle of Marathon, in theſe publick acts of worſhip, 
expreſs mention was made of the Platzans, and they 
vere joined in all things with the people of Athens, 


Feaſts of Bacchus. 


Tux worſhip of Bacchus had been brought out of 
Egypt to Athens, where ſeveral feaſts had been efta- 
bliſhed in honour of that god; two particularly more 
remarkable than all the reſt, called the great and the 
leſs feaſts of Bacchus. The latter were a kind of 
paration for the former, and were celebrated in 
the open field about autumn, They were named 
Lenea, from a Greek word (a) that ſignifies a wine- 
| preſs, The great feaſts were commonly called yu 
nuyſia, from one of the names of that god (3), and 
were ſolemnized in the ſpring within the city. 
In each of theſe feaſts the publick were entertained 
with games, ſhews, and dramatick repreſentations, 
which were attended with a vaſt concourſe of peo- 
ple, and exceeding magnificence, as will be ſeen 
| hereafter: At the ſame time the poets diſputed the 
ize of poetry, ſubmitting to the judgment of ar- 
— expreſsly choſen, their pieces, whether 
tragick or comick, which were then repreſented be- 
fore the people. 
Theſe feaſts continued many days. Thoſe Who 
were initiated, mimicked whatever the poets had 
thought fit to feign of the god Bacchus. They co- 
vered themſelves with the ſkins of wild beafts, car- 
ried a thyrſus in their hands, a kind of pike with 
| 2 4 | ivy- 
(a) Ame. () Dionyſus, = 
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ivy. leaves twiſted round it. They had drums, horns, 
pipes, and other inſtruments proper to make a great 
noiſe; and wore upon their heads wreaths of ivy and 
vine- branches, and of other trees ſacred to Bacchus. 
Some repreſented Silenus, ſome Pan, others the Sa- 
tyrs, all dreſt in ſuitable maſquerade. Many of them 
were mounted on aſſes; others dragged * goats along 
for ſacrifices. Men and women, ridiculouſly trans- 
formed in this manner, appeared night and day in 
publick; and imitating drunkenneſs, and dancing with 
the moſt indecent poſtures, ran in throngs about the 
mountains and foreſts, ſcreaming and howling furi- 
ouſly ; the women eſpecially ſeemed more outragious 
than the men, and quite out of their ſenſes, in their + 
furious tranſports invoked the god, whoſe feaſt they 
celebrated, with loud cries; «v0; Baxyez or & Iaxyg, 

or Lea, or Is Baxye. 45 EY 1 8 
This troop of Bacchanalians was followed by the 
virgins of the nobleſt families in the city, who were 
called xav%g0, from carrying baſkets on their heads, 
covered with vine and 1vy-leaves, | R 
To theſe ceremonies others were added, obſcene 
to the laſt exceſs, and worthy of the god who could 
be honoured in ſuch a manner. The ſpectators were 
no ſchiſmaticks: They gave into the prevailing hu- 
mour, and were ſeized with the ſame frantick ſpirit. 
Nothing was ſeen but dancing, drunkenneſs, de- 
bauchery, and all that the moſt abandoned licen- 
tiouſneſs could conceive of groſs and abominable. 
And this an entire people, reputed the wiſeſt of all 
Greece, not only ſuffered, but admired and practiſed. 
I ſay an entire people; for + Plato, ſpeaking of the 
Bacchanals, ſays in direct terms, that he had ſeen the 
whole city of Athens drunk at once. b 
(c) Livy informs us, that this licentiouſneſs of the 
i | Bacchanalians 


ned 2 Liv. I. xxxix. n. 8, 18. . 

| oats were ſacrificed, becauſe guiſhed by the name of Orgia 
they ſpoiled the wines. =” — 2 | ou Ge fares | * 2 f 
F : 1 7 26 1 A... - 6a * 
From this fury of the Baccha- 55 e 8 1 2 
nalians theſe feaſts auere diſtin- leg. p. 637. | | 
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Bacchanalians having ſecretly crept into Rome, the 
moſt horrid diſorders were committed there under the 
cover of the night; beſides which, all perſons, who 
were initiated into theſe impure and abominable 
myſteries, were obliged, under the moſt horrid im- 
precations, to keep them inviolably ſecret. The 
. being apprized of the affair, put a ſtop to 
thoſe ſacrilegious feaſts by the moſt ſevere penalties; 
and firſt baniſned the practiſers of them from Rome, 
and afterwards from Italy. Theſe examples inform 
us, how far a miſtaken ſenſe of religion, that covers 
the greateſt crimes with the ſacred name of the Di- 
vinity, is capable of miſleading the mind of man. 


The Feaſt of Eleuſis. 

THERE is nothing in all the Pagan antiquity more 
celebrated than the feaſt of Ceres Eleuſina. The 
_ ceremonies of this - feſtival were called, by way of 
eminence, the myſteries, from being, according to 
Pauſanias, as much above all others, as the gods are 
above men. Their origin and inſtitution are attri- 
buted to Ceres herſelf, who, in the reign of Erech- 
theus, coming to Eleuſis, a ſmall town of Attica, in 
ſearch of her daughter Proſerpine, whom Pluto had 
carried away, and finding the country afflicted with a 
famine, ſne invented corn as a remedy for that evil, 
with which ſhe rewarded the inhabitants. + She not 
only taught them the uſe. of corn, but inſtructed 
them in the principles of probity, charity, civility, 
and humanity ; from whence her myſteries were called 
veopoPogis: and Initia. To theſe firſt happy leſſons 
| e e e ik: fabulous 

Nihil in ſpeciem fallacius vera principia vitæ cognovimus. 


eſt quam prava religio, ubi de- 
orum numen prætenditur ſcele- 
ribus. Liv. xXxxix. n. 16. 


+ Multa eximia divinaque vi- 
dentur Athenæ tuæ peperiſſe, 
atque in vitam hominum attu- 
liſſe; tum nihil 
myſteriis, quibus ex agreſti im- 


manique vita exculti ad huma- 
nitatem et mitigati ſumus, in- ö 
U1aque ut appellantur, ita re de ſupplic. n. 186. 


melius illis 


Cic. I. ii. de leg. n, 36. 
Teque Ceres, et Libera, qua- 
rum ſacra, ficut opiniones ho- 
minum ac religiones ferunt, 
longs maximis atque occultiſſi- 
mis ceremoniis continentur: A 
quibus initia vitæ atque victus, 
legum, morum, manſuetudinis, 
humanitatis exempla hominibus 


et civitatibus data ac diſpertita 


eſſe dicuntur. Id. Cic. in Verr. 
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fabulous antiquity aſcribed the courteſy, politeneſi, 
and urbanity, ſo remarkable amongſt the Athenians. 
T beſe myſteries were divided into the Jeſs and the 
greater; of which the former ſerved as a prepara- 
tion for the latter. The leſs were ſolemnized in the 

month Antheſterion, 1 — — to our Novem- 
* the in the mon or A . 
Only — were admitted to — — — 
but of them each — — — 
to be received. All ſtrangers were abſolutely ex- 
cluded; fo that Hercules, Caſtor, and Pollux, were 

obliged to be adopted by Athenians, in order to their 
ad miſſion; which however extended only to the 
leſſer myſteries. I ſhall conſider principally the great, 
which were celebrated at Eleufis. 

Thoſe who demanded to be initiated into chem, 
were obliged, before their reception, to purify them- 
ſelves in the leſſer myſteries, by bathing in the river 

Iliſſus, by ſaying certain prayers, offering ſacrifices, 
and, above all, by living in ſtrict continence during 
an interval of time preſcribed them. That time was 
employed in inſtructing them in the principles and 
elements of the ſacred doctrine of the great ny 

ſeries. 

Wen the time for their initiation arrived, they 
were brought into the temple; and to inſpire the 
greater reverence and terror, the ceremony was 
performed in the night. Wonderful things paſſed 
upon this occaſion. Viſions were ſeen, and voices 
heard of an extraordinary kind. A ſudden | plendor 
diſpelled the darkneſs of the place, and | 
ang immediately, added new horrors to the . | 
Apparitions, claps of thunder, earthquakes, = 
proved the terror and amazement z whilſt the 
admitted, ſtupid, ſweating through fear, heard — 
bling the myſterious volumes read to him, if in 
ſuch a condition he was capable of hearing at all. 
Theſe nocturnal rites were attended with many diſ- 
orders, which the ſevere law of ſilence, impoſed on 
the FR initiated, e from com 
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light, as St. Grego r obſerves. What 
cannot ſuperſtition effect upon che mind of man, 

When once his imagination is heated ? The eſident 

1 this ceremony was called Hierophantes. —— | 

habit, and was not admitted to marry. 

The firſt who ſerved in. this function, and whom 

Ceres herſelf inftrutted, was Eumolpus; from whom 

his ſucceſſors were called Eumglpides: He had 

three colleagues; (d) one who carried a torch; ano- 

ther an herald, (e) whoſe office was to pronounce 
certain myſterious words; and a third to attend at 
the altar. | 

5 Reflex. s theſe officers, one of the mand magi- | 

ſtrates of the city was appointed to take care that all 

the ceremonies of this teaſt were exactly obſerved. 
He os cnet, the king (F), and was one of the nine 

Archons. te was to offer prayers and ſa- 

crifices. The pes ve him four aſſiſtants (g). 
one choſen * che gh amily of- the Eumolpides, a 

| Crd from that of the Cerycians, and the two ja 
from two other families. He had, beſides, ten other 

mimiſters to aſſiſt him in the diſcharge of his duty, 

and particularly in offering ſacrifices, from whence 

they derived their name (þ). 

The Athenians initiated their children of both 

ſexes very early into theſe myſteries, and would have 

thought it criminal to have let them die without 


ſuch an advantage. It was their general opinion, 


that this. ceremony was an engagement to lead a 
more virtuous and regular life; that it recommend- 
ed them to the peculiar protection of the goddeſſes, 
to whoſe ſervice they devoted themſetves; and was 
the means to a more perfect and certain happineſs 
in the other world: Whilſt, on the contrary, ſuch as 
had not been initiated, befides the evils they had to 
apprehend in this life, were doomed, after their de- 
ſcent to che ſhades below,. to wallow erernafly in 


dirt, 
(4) ali , e 1 gt, 


5 (D) ge-. 


* . Oidiv EA tue rar 0¹ r n o4wFn; atay _ we ; 
Orat, de ſacr, lumin, %5 5 ; 
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Airt, filth, and excrement. (i) Diogenes the Cynick 
believed nothing of the matter, and when his friends 
endeavoured to perſuade him to avoid ſuch a miſ- 
fortune, by being initiated before his death What,“ 
ſaid he, © ſhall Ageſilaus and Epaminondas lie 
„ amongſt mud and dung, whilſt the vileſt Athe- 
e njans, becauſe they have been initiated, poſſeſs 
< the moſt diſtinguiſhed places in the regions of 
cc the bleſſed?“ Socrates was not more credulous; 
he would not be initiated into theſe myſteries, 
which was perhaps one reaſon that rendered his re- 
ligion ſuſpected. Ea. 
(i) Without this qualification none were admit- 
ted to enter the temple of Ceres; and Livy informs 
us of two Acarnanians, who, having followed the 
crowd into it upon one of the feaſt-days, although 
out of miſtake and with no ill deſign, were both put 
to death without mercy. It was allo a capital crime 
to divulge the ſecrets and myſteries of this feaſt. 
Upon this account Diagoras the Melian was pro- 
ſcribed, and had a reward ſet upon his head. He 
intended to have made the ſecret coſt the poet Eſchy- 
Jus his life, from ſpeaking too freely of it in ſome 
of his tragedies. The diſgrace of Alcibiades pro- 
ceeded from the ſame cauſe. * Whoever had vio- 
lated the ſecret, was avoided as a wretch accurſed 
and excommunicated. (J) Pauſanias in ſeveral paſ- 
ſages, wherein he mentions the - temple of Eleuſis, 
and the ceremonies practiſed there, ſtops ſhort, and 


declares 
(i) Diogen. Laert. l. vi. p. 39. (0) Liv. I. xxxi. n. 14. 
(0) Lib. i. p. 26, & 71. | | 1 
® Eſt et fideli tuta ſilentio 3 
Merces. Vetabo qui Cereris ſacrum 
Vulgarit arcanæ, ſub iiſdem : 
Sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum ; 
Solvat phaſelum. Hor. Od. II. | itt, 


Safe is the filent tongue, which none can blame, 
The faithful ſecret merit fame : 
Beneath one roof ne er let him refl with me, 
Mpio Ceres myſteries reveals; 
In one frail bark neer let us put to ſea, 


Nor tempt the jarring winds with ſpreading ſails. 
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declares. he cannot proceed, becauſe he had been for- 
bade by a dream or viſio un. 
This feaſt, the moſt celebrated of profane anti- 
uity, was of nine days continuance. It began the 
5 eee of the month Boedromion. After ſome 
previous ceremonies and ſacrifices on the firſt three 
days, upon the fourth in the evening began the pro- 
ceſſion of the Baſtet; which was laid upon an open 
chariot ſlowly drawn by oxen *, and followed by 
great numbers of the Athenian women. They all 
carried myſterious baſkets in their hands, filled with 
ſeveral things, which they took great care to con- 
ceal, and covered with a veil of purple. This cere- 
mony repreſented the baſket into which Proſerpine 
put the flowers ſhe was gathering when Pluto ſeized 
and carried her off, | | EL, - 

The fifth day was called the day of tbe Torches ; 
| becauſe at night the men and women ran about with 
them in imitation of Ceres, who having lighted a 
torch at the fire of mount Ætna, wandered about 

from place to place in ſearch of her daughter. 

The ſixth was the moſt famous day. of. all. It was 
called Iacchus, the name of Bacchus, ſon of Jupiter . 
and Ceres, whoſe ſtatue was then brought out with 
great ceremony, crowned with myrtle, and holding 
a torch in its hand. The proceſſion. began at Cera- 
micus, and paſſing through the principal places of 
the city, continued to Eleuſis. The way leading to 
it was called the ſacred way, and lay croſs a bridge 
over the river Cephilus. This proceſſion was ve 
numerous, and generally conſiſted of thirty thou- 
ſand perſons. (m) The temple of Eleuſis, where it 
ended, was large enough to contain the whole mul- 
titude; and Strabo ſays, its extent was equal to 
that of theatres, which every body knows were ca- 
pable of holding a much greater number of peaple. 

5 on The 


* 


(n) Her. 1. viii. c. 65. I. ix. p. 395. | 

 * Tardaque Eleuſinæ matris volventia plauſtra. 

The Eleuſinian mother”s myſticł ca 
Sog iiuiι e 
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The whole way reſounded with the found of trum- 
ets, clarions, and other muſical inſtruments. 
. were ſung in honour of the goddeſſes, ac- 
companied with daneing, and other ee 
marks of rejoicing. The rout before mentioned, 
through the ere? way and over the Cephiſus, was 
the uſual way: But after the Lacedzmonians in the 
Peloponneſian war had fortified Decelia, the Athe- 
nians were obliged to make their praceſſion by ſez, 
till Alcibiades re-eſtabliſhed the ancient cuſtom. @_ 
The ſeventh day was folemnized by games, and 
the gymnaſtick combats, in which the victor was re- 
warded with a meaſure of barley; without doubt, be- 
cauſe it was at Eleuſis the goddeſs firſt taught the 
method of raiſing that grain, and the uſe of it. The 
two following days were employed in ſome particular 
ceremonies, neither important nor remarkable. | 
During this feſtival it was prohibited, under very 


great penalties, to arreſt any perſon whatſoever, in 


order to their being impriſoned, or to preſent any 
bill of complaint to the judges. It was regularly 
Cebklebrated every fifth year, that is, after a revolution 
of four years; and no hiſtory obſerves that it was 
ever interrupted, except upon the taking of Thebes _ 
by Alexander the Great (2). The Athenians, who 
were then upon the point of on mn. Bia great 
myſteries, were ſo much affected with ruin of 
that city, that they could not reſolve in ſo general 
an affliction to ſolemnize a feſtival, which breathed 
nothing but merriment and rejoicing (o). It was 
continued down to the time of the Chriſtian em- 
perors; and Valentinian would have aboliſhed it, 
if Prætextatus, the proconſul of Greece, had not 
repreſented, in the moſt lively and affecting terms, 
the univerſal ſorrow which the abrogation of that 
feaſt would occaſion among the people; upon which 
it was ſuffered to ſubſiſt. It is ſuppoſed to have been 
finally ſuppreſſed by Theodoſius the Great; as were 
all the reſt of the Pagan ſolemnities. | ” . 


(=) Plut. in vit. Alex. p. 671. (e) Zoſim. hiſt, I. ir. 
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Nornmo is more frequently mentioned in an- 
cient hiſtory, than oracles, augurs, and divina- 
tions. No war was made, or colony ſettled; no- 
thing of conſequence was undertaken, either publick 
or private, without the gods being firſt conſulted. 
This was a cuſtom univerfally eſtabliſhed amongſt 
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the Egyptian, Aſſyrian, Grecian, and Roman na- 
tions; Which is no doubt a proof, as has been al- 


ready obſerved, of its being derived from ancient 
tradition, and that it had its origin in the religion 
and worſhip of the true God. It is not indeed to 


be queſtioned, but that God before the deluge did 


manifeſt his will to mankind in different methods, 


as he has ſince done to his people, ſometimes in his 
own perſon and viv voce, ſometimes by the mi- 


niſtry of angels or of prophets inſpired by himſelf, 
and at other times W apparitians or in. dreams. 


When the deſcendants of diſperſed themſelves 


into different regions, they carried this tradition alon 

with them, which was every where retained, 3 
altered and corrupted by the darkneſs and igna- 
rance of idolatry. None of the ancients have in- 
ſiſted more upon the neceſſity of canſulting the gods 
on all occaſions by angurs and oracles than Xeno- 
phon; and he founds that neceſſity, as I have more 
than once obſerved elſewhere, upon a principle de- 
duced from the moſt refined reaſon and diſcernment, 


He repreſents, in ſeveral places, that man of him- 


ſelf is very: frequently ignorant of what is advanta- 


gious or-pernicious to him; that far from, being Capar 


dle of penetrating che future, the preſent itſelf eſcapes 


him, ſo narrow and ſhort- ſighted is he in all his views; 


that the ſlighteſt obſtacles can. fruſtrate his greateſt 


deſigns; that only the divinity, to whom all apes 


are preſent, can impart a certain knowledge of the 


future to him; that no other being has power to fa- 
cilitate the ſucceſs of his enterprizes; and that it is 
_ reaſonable to believe he will guide and protect thoſe, 

* 1 = Who 
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who adore him with the pureſt affection, who invoke 
him at all times with greateſt conſtancy and fidelity, 
and conſult him with, moſt ſincerity and reſignation, 


Of Augurs. | o 
' WrarT a reproach is it to human reaſon, that 
ſo bright and luminous a principle. ſhould have 
given birth to the abſurd reaſonings, and wretched 
notions in favour of the ſcience of augurs and ſooth- 
ſayers, and been the occaſion of eſpouling with blind 
devotion the moſt ridiculous puerilities: To make 
the moſt important affairs of ſtate depend upon a 
| bird's happening to ſing upon the right or left hand; 
upon the greedineſs of chickens in pecking their grain; 
the inſpection of the entrails of beaſts; the liver's be- 
ing entire and in good condition, which, according 
to them, did ſometimes entirely diſappear, without 
leaving any trace or mark of its having ever ſubſiſt- 
ed! To theſe ſuperſtitious obſervances may be ad- 


and afterwards turned into good or bad preſages, fore- 
bodings, prodigies, monſters, eclipſes, comets, every 
extraordinary phenomenon, every unforeſeen acci- 
dent, with an infinity of chimeras of the like nature, 
Whence could it happen, that ſo many great men, 
illuſtrious generals, able politicians, and even learned 
philoſophers, have actually given into ſuch abſurd 
imaginations? Plutarch, in particular, ſo eſtimable 
in other reſpects, is to be pitied for his ſervile obſer- 
_ vance of the ſenſeleſs cuſtoms of the Pagan idolatry, 
and his ridiculous credulity in dreams, ſigns, and 
prodigies. He tells us ſomewhere, that he abſtained 
a great while from eating eggs upon account of a 
dream, with which he has not thought fit to make 
us further acquainted. _ | . 
The wiſeſt of the Pagans did not want a juſt ſenſe 
of the art of divination, and often ſpoke of it to each 
other, and even in publick, with the utmoſt contempt, 
and in a manner ſufficiently expreſſive of its ridicule. 
The grave cenſor Cato was of opinion, that one 
N „ ſoothfayer 


ded, accidental rencounters, words ſpoken by chance, 
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ſpothſayer could not look at another without laugh- 
ing. Hannibal was amazed at the ſimplicity of 
Pruſias, whom he had adviſed to give battle, upon 
his being diverted from it by the inſpection of the 
entrails of @ victim. What,” ſaid he, have you 
„ more confidence in the liver of a beaſt, than in ſo 
te old and experienced a captain as I am?” Marcel- 
lus, who had been five times conſul, and was augur, 
' ſaid, that he had diſcovered a method of not being 
put to a ſtand by the ſiniſter flight of birds, which 
was, to keep himſelf cloſe ſhut up in his litter. 

Cicero explains himſelf upon augury without am- 
biguity or reſerve. No body was more capable of 
ſpeaking pertinently upon it than himſelf (as Mr. 
Morin obſerves in his diſſertation upon the ſame ſub- 
ze.) As he was adopted into the college of augurs, 
he had made himſelf acquainted with the moſt con- 
cealed of their ſecrets, and had all poſſible opportu- 
nity of informing himſelf fully in their ſcience. That 
he did fo, ſufficiently appears from the two books he 
has left us upon divination, in which it may be ſaid 

he has exhauſted the ſubject. In his ſecond, wherein 
he refutes his brother Quintus, who had eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the augurs, he diſputes and defeats his 
falſe reaſonings with a force, and at the ſame time 
with ſo refined and delicate a raillery, as leaves us no- 
thing to wiſh ; and he demonſtrates by proofs; that 
riſe upon each other in their force, the falſity, con- 
trariety, and impoſſibility of that art. * But what is 
very ſurprizing, in the midſt of all his arguments, 
he takes occaſton to blame the generals and magiſ- 
trates, who on important conjunctures had contem- 
ned the prognoſticks; and maintains, that the uſe of 
them, as great an abuſe as it was in his own ſenſe, 
N F ought 


* Errabat multis in rebus an- auRoritas. Nec vero non omni 

tiquitas: quam vel uſu jam, vel ſupplicio digni P. Claudius, IL. 

doctrina, vel vetuſtate immuta- 1 5 conſules, qui contra au- 

tam videmus. Retinetur autem ſpicia navigarunt. Parendum e- 

& ad opinionem vulgi, & ad mag- nim fuit religioni, nec patrius 

nas utilitates reip. mos, religio, mos tam contumaciter repudian- 
diſciplina, jus augurum, collegi dus. Divix. l. ii. n. 70, 71. 
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"ought nevertheleſs to be reſpected out of regard to 
religion, and the prejudice of the people. 


All that I have hitherto ſaid tends to prove, that 


Paganiſm was divided into two ſects, almoſt equally 
enemies of religion; the one by their ſuperſtitious and 
blind regard for the augurs, the other by their irreli- 

gious contempt and deriſion of them. | 

The principle of the firſt, founded on one ſide up- 
on the ignorance and weakneſs of man in the affairs 
of life, and on the other upon the preſcience of the 
divinity , and his almighty. providence, was true; but 
the conſequence deduced from it, in regard to the 
augurs, falſe and abſurd. They ought to have proved 
that it was certain, the divinity himſelf had eſta- 
bliſned theſe external ſigns to denote his intentions, 
and that he had obliged himſelf tg a punctual confor- 
mity to them upon all occaſions : But they had no- 
thing of this kind in their ſyſtem. The augurs and 
toothiayers therefore were the effect and invention of 
the ignorance, raſhneſs, curioſity, and blind paſſions. 
of man, who preſumed to interrogate God, and 

Would oblige him to give anſwers upon his every idle 

imagination n and unjuſt enterprize. | 

The others, who gave no real credit to any thing 
advanced by the ſcience of the augurs, did not- fail 
however to obſerve their trivial ceremonies out of 

licy, for the better ſubjecting the minds of the Do 
ple to thgmiclves, and to reconcile them to their own _ 
purpoſes by the aſſiſtance of ſuperſtition : But by 
their contempt for the augurs, and the entire convic- 
tion of their falſity, they were led into a diſbelief of, 

the divine providence, and to deſpiſe religion itſelf , 
conceiving it inſeparable from the numerous abfur- 
dities of this kind, which rendered it ridiculous, 8. 

conſequently unworthy a man of ſenſe. 

Both the one and the other behaved in this man- 

ner, becauſe having miſtaken the Creator, and abuſed 

the light of nature, which might have taught them 

to know and to adore him, they were deſervedly a- 

bandoned to their own darkneſs and abſurd Dn 
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and, if we had not been enlightened by the true reli- 
gion, even at this day we might have given ourſelves 
up to the ſame ſuperſtitions. ; 245 


: ¶ Oractes. 
No country was ever richer in, or more productive. 
of oracles, than Greece. I ſhall confine myſelf to 
thoſe which were the moſt noted. _ | | 
The oracle of Dodona, a city of the Moloſſians, 
was much celebrated; where Jupiter gave anſwers 
either by vocal * oaks, or doves, which had alſo their 
language, or by reſounding baſons of braſs, or by 
the mouths of prieſts and prieſteſſes. 
( ) The oracles of Trophonius in Bœotia, though 
he was only a ſimple hero, was in great reputation. 
After many preliminary ceremonies, as waſhing in 
the river, offering ſacrifices, drinking a water called 
Lethe, from its quality of making people forget every 
thing, the votaries went down into his cave by ſmall 
ladders through a very narrow paſſage. At the bot- 
tom was another little cavern, of which the entrance 
was alſo exceeding ſmall; There they lay down 
upon the ground, with a certain compoſition of ho- 
ney in each hand, which they were indiſpenſably 
obliged to carry with them. Their feet were placed 
within the opening of the little cave; which was no 
ſooner done, than they perceived themſelves borne 
into it with great force and velocity. F nude) Was 
there revealed to them; but not to all in the ſame 


manner. Some ſaw, others heard wonders. From 


thence they returned quite ſtupified, and out of their 
ſenſes, and were placed in the chair of Mnemoſyne, 
goddeis of memory ; not without great need of her 
aſſiſtance to recover their remembrance, after their 
great fatigue, of what they had ſeen and heard; ad- 

2 mitting 


( Pauſan. 1. ix. P · 602, 604. ; - 
Certain infiruments were faſt eſs, which had given room for the 
ened to the tops of oaks, which, be- fabulous tradition of doves that ſpoke. 


ing ſhaken by the wind, or by fome It was eaſy to make thoſe brazen 
orber means, rendered a confuſed baſons ſound by ſome ſecret means, 
found. Serwvius obſerves, that the and to give what ſignification they 
Jame word in the Theſſalian lan» pleaſed to a confuſed and inarticulate 
guage ſignifies dove and prophet- noiſe, | | 
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mitting they had ſeen or heard any thing at all. 
Pauſanias, who had conſulted that oracle himſelf, 
and gone through all-theſe ceremonies, has left a moſt 
ample deſcription of it; to which (q) Plutarch adds 
ſome particular circumſtances, which I omit, to avoid 
a tedious prolixity. A 

.) The temple and oracle of the Branchide in the 
neighbourhood of Miletus, ſo called from Branchus, 
the ſon of Apollo, was very ancient, and in great 
eſteem with all the Ionians and Dorians of Aſia. 
Xerxes, in his return from Greece, burnt this temple, 
after the prieſts had delivered its treaſures to him. 
That prince, in return, granted them an eſtabliſnment 
in the remoteſt parts of Aſia, to ſecure them againſt 
the vengeance of the Greeks. After the war was 

over, the Mileſians re-eſtabliſhed that temple with a 
magnificence, which, according to Strabo, ſurpaſſed 
that of all the other temples of Greece. When 

Alexander the Great had overthrown Darius, he ut- 
terly deſtroyed the city, where the prieſts Branchidæ 
had ſettled, of which their deſcendants were at that 
time in actual poſſeſſion, puniſhing in the children 
the ſacrilegious perfidy of their fathers. | 

(s) Tacitus relates ſomething very ſingular, though 
not very probable, of the oracle of Claros, a town of 
Ionia, in Aſia minor, near Colophon. © Germani- 

„cus,“ ſays he, © went to conſult Apollo at Cla- 
“ ros. It is not a woman that gives the anſwers 
c“ there as at Delphos, but a man, choſe out of cer- 
“e tain families, and almoſt always of Miletus. It 
« ſuffices to let him know the number and names of 

„ < thoſe who come to conſult him. After which he 
& retires into a cave, and having drunk of the waters 
« of a ſpring within it, he delivers anſwers in verſe 

upon what the perſons have in their thoughts, 
though he is often ignorant, and knows nothing of 

„ compoling in meaſure, It is ſaid, that he foretold 
„ to Germanicus his ſudden death, but in dark and 
| 3 1 | cc am- 


( Plut. de gen. Sger- p. 590. (7) Herod. I. i. c. 157, Stra. 
. . p. 634. 80 | ele. Annal. I. ii. c. 54. * ok 
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 « ambiguous terms, according to the cuſtom of 
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I omit a great number of other oracles, to proceed 
to the moſt famous of them all. It is very obvious 
that I mean the oracle of Apollo at Delphos. He 
was worſhipped- there under the name of the Pythian, 
derived from the ſerpent Python, which he had killed, 
or from a Greek word, that ſignifies to enquire, 
wuble e, becauſe people came thither to conſult him. 
From thence the Delphick prieſteſs was called Pythia, 
and the games there celebrated the Pythian games. 

Delphos was an ancient city of Phocis in Achaia. 
It ſtood upon the declivity, and about the middle of 
the mountain Parnaſſus, built upon a ſmall extent 
of even ground, and ſurrounded with precipices, 
that fortified it without the help of art. (z) Diodo- 
rus ſays; that there was a cavity upori Parnaſſus, 
from whence an exhalation roſe, which made the 
goats dance and ſkip about, and intoxicated the 
brain. A ſhepherd having approached it, out of a 
deſire to know the cauſes of ſo extraordinary. an 
effect, was immediately ſeized with violent agitations 
of body, and pronounced words, which, without 
doubt, he did not underſtand himſelf; However, they . 
foretold futurity. Others made the ſame experiment, 
and it was ſoon rumoured throughout the neighbour- 
ing countries. The cavity was no longer approached 
without reverence. The exhalation was concluded 
to have ſomething divine in it. A prieſteſs was ap- 
pointed for the reception of its effects, and a tripod | 
placed upon the vent, called by the Latins Cortina, 
perhaps from the ſkin (2) that covered it. From 
thence ſhe gave her Wee The city of Delphos 
roſe inſenſibly round about this cave, where a temple 
was erected, which at length became very magnificent. 
The reputation of this oracle almoſt effaced, or at 
leaſt very much exceeded that of all others. 

At firſt a ſingle Pythia ſufficed to anſwer thoſe who 
came to conſult the oracle, not yet amounting to any - 
1 2. 4 | . "rear 
(rt) Lib. xiv. p. 427, 428. («) Corium, 


ä muſt not confound the Pythia with the Sibyl of 


places, from her having reſided in them all. 
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great number: But in proceſs of time, when it grew 
into univerſal repute, a ſecond was appointed to mount 
the tripod'alternately with the firſt, and a third choſen 
to ſucceed in caſe of death, or diſeaſe. There were 
other aſliſtants beſides theſe to attend the Pythia 
in the ſanctuary, of whom the moſt conſiderable were 
called prophets (x); it was their buſineſs to take care 
of the ſacrifices, and to make the inſpection into 
them. To theſe the demands of the enquirers were 
delivered either by word of mouth, or in writing, 
and they returned the anſwers, as we ſhall ſee in the 
ſequel. | 7 
Delphos. The ancients repreſent the latter as a wo- 
man that roved from country to country, venting her 
predictions. She was at the ſame time the Sibyl of 
Delphos, Erythræ, Babylon, Cuma, and many other 


The Pythia could not propheſy till ſhe was intoxi- 
cated by the exhalation from the ſanctuary. This 
miraculous vapour had not the effect at all times and 
upon all occaſions. The god was not always in the 
inſpiring humour. At firſt he imparted himſelf only 
once a year, but at length he was prevailed upon to 
viſit the Pythia every month, All days were not pro- 
per, and upon ſome it was not permitted to conſult 
the oracle. Theſe unfortunate days occaſioned an 
oracle's being given to Alexander the Great worthy 
of remark. He was at Delphos to conſult the god, 
at a time when the prieſteſs pretended it was forbid to 
aſk him any queſtions, and would not enter the tem- 
ple: Alexander, who was always warm and tenaci« 
ous, took hold of her by the arm to force her into it, 
when ſhe cried out, Ab, my fon, you are not to be re- 
ſifted! or, My ſon, you are invincible! Upon which 
words he declared he would have no other oracle, and 
was contented with that he had received. _ 5 
The Pythia, before ſne aſcended the tripod, was a 
long time preparing for it by ſacrifices, purifications, 
EE 0 ©. N a faſt 
(*) Ngepiran | 
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2 faſt of three days, and many other ceremonies. 


The god denoted his approach 
laurel, that ſtood before the gate 
ſhook alſo to its very foundations. 


= the moving of a 
the temple, which 


* 


As ſoon * as the- divine vapour, like a penetrating 
fire, had diffuſed itſelf through the entrails of the 
FR her. hair ſtood upright upon her head, her 


ooks 


grew wild and furious, ſhe foamed at the mouth, 


a ſudden and violent trembling ſeized her whole body, 
with all the + ſymptoms of diſtraction and frenzy. 
She uttered at intervaly ſome words almoſt inarticu- 
late, which the prophets carefully collected. After 
ſhe had been a certain time upon the tripod, ſhe was 
re-conducted to her cell, where ſhe generally conti- 
nued many days, to recover herſelf of her fatigue, 


and, as Lucan ſays (y), a 


ſudden. death was otten 


either the reward or puniſhment of her enthuſiaſm : 


Nummis aut pana eſt mors immatura recepti, 


Aut pretium. 


The prophets had poets under them, who made 
the oracles into verſes, which were often bad enough, 


and gave occaſion to ſay, it was very ſurprizing, 


e 


Ante fore, ſubito non vultus, 


that 


4 Apollo, 


Cui talia fanti 
non color unus, 


Non comptæ manſere come : ſed pectus anhelum 
Et rabie fera corda tument; majorque videri, 


Nec mortale ſonans, afflata eſt numine quando 


Jam propiore dei. | 

+ Among the various marks 
which God has given us in the ſcrip- 
tures to diſtinguiſh his oracles from 
thoſe of the dewil, the fury or mad- 
neſs, attributed by Virgil to the Py- 
bia, & rabie fera corda tument, 
is one. It is I, ſays God, that ſbeww 
the falſbood of © the diviners predic- 
tions, and give to ſuch as divine, 


the motions of fury and madneſs ; or, 
according to Iſa. xliv, 25. That 


fruſtrateth the tokens of the liar, 
and maketh diviners mad. Inflead 
of which, the prophets of the true 
God conſtantly gave the divine an- 
fwers in an equal and calm tone f 


before all the world. 


Virg. Au. |. vi. v. 46—=;r. 
voice, and with a noble tranquillity 
of behaviour. Another diſtinguiſb- 
ing mark ts, the demons giving their 
oracles in ſecret places, hy- ahh, 
and in the obſcurity of caves; aubere- 
as God gave his in open day, and 
] have not 
ſpoken in ſecret, in a dark place 
of the earth, 1/a. xlv. 19. I have 
not ſpoken in-ſecret from the be- 
ginning, I/. xlviii..16. So that 
God did not permit the devil to imi- 
tate his oracles, without impoſing 


ſuch conditions upon bim, as might 


diſtinguiſh between the true and jalſe 
inſpiration. 5 


i 
Ivi 


nne, 
Apollo, who preſided in the choir of the muſes, 
| — inſpire Fr propheteſs no better. But Plutarch 
informs us, that the god did not compoſe the verſes 
of the oracle. He inflamed the Pythia's imagina- 
tion, and kindled in her ſoul that-living light, which 
unveiled all futurity to her. The words ſhe uttered 
in the heat of her enthuſiaſm, having neither method 
nor connection, and coming only by ſtarts, to uſe 
that expreſſion, (z) from the bottom of her ſtomach, 
or rather from her belly, were collected with care by 
the prophets, who gave them afterwards to the poets 
4 to be turned into verſe. Theſe Apollo left to their 
own genius and natural talents ; as we may ſuppoſe 
he did the Pythia, when ſhe compoſed verſes, w ich | 
though not often, happened ſometimes. The ſub- 
ſtance of the oracle was inſpired by Apollo, the man- 
ner of expreſling it was the prieſteſs's own : The ora- 
cles were however often given in proſe. 
The general characteriſticks of oracles were“ am- 
biguity, obſcurity, and convertibility, (to uſe that 
expreſſion) ſo that one anſwer would agree with ſeve- 
ral various, and ſometimes directly oppoſite, events. 
By the help of this artifice, the dæmons, who of them- 
ſelves are not capable of knowing futurity, concealed 
their ignorance, and amuſed the credulity of the 
Pagan world. When Crœſus was upon the point 
of invading the Medes, he conſulted the oracle of 
: Delphos upon the ſucceſs of that war, and was an- 
ſwered, that by paſling the river Halys, he would 
ruin a great empire. What empire, his own, or 
that of his enemies? He was to gueſs that; but 
whatever the event might be, the oracle could not 
fail of being in the right. As much may be ſaid up- 
on the ſame god's anſwer to Pyrrhus, | 


Aio te, Æacida, Romanos vincere poſſe. 


4 


5 J re- 
(z) 'Eſyargiuulog, - ts | 


* Gal ſi aliquis dixerit multa quid accidifſet, utrumque poſſit 
ab idoſis eſſe przdifta; hoc ſci- intelligi. in cap. xlii. 
endum, quod ſemper mendacium 


junxerint veritati, & ſic ſententias 
temperarint, ut, ſeu boni ſeu mali 


: Heron, 
Iſaiz. He cites the two examples of 
Craſus aud Pyrrhas, e 
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J repeat it in Latin, becauſe the equivocality, which 
equally implies, that Pyrrhus could conquer the Ro- 
mans, and the Romans Pyrrhus, will not ſubſiſt in a 

tranſlation. Under the cover of ſuch ambiguities, 
the god eluded all difficulties, and was never in the 


wrong... DE $2.2 

2 "ke ad. however, be confefled, that ſometimes the 
anſwer of the oracle was clear and. circumſtantial. ' 
I have repeated, in the hiſtory of Crœſus, the ftra- 
tagem he made uſe of to aſſure himſelf of the vera- 
city of the oracle, which was, ta demand of it, by 
his ambaſſador, what he was doing at a certain time 


prefixed. The oracle of Delphos replied, that he 


Vas cauſing a tortoiſe and a lamb to be dreſt in a veſ- 


ſel of braſs, which was really fo. (4) The emperor 
Trajan made a like proof upon the god at Heliopo- 
lis, by ſending; him a letter“ ſealed up, to which he 
demanded an anſwer. The oracle made no other 
return, than to command a blank paper, well folded 
and ſealed, to be delivered to him. Trajan, upon 
the receipt of it, was ftruck with amazement to fee 
an anſwer fo correſpondent with his own letter, in 
which he knew he had wrote nothing. The won- 
_ derful + facility, with which dæmons can transfer 
themſelves almoſt in an inſtant from place to place, 
made it not impoſſible for them to give the two re- 
lated anſwers, and ſeem to foretel in one country, 
 whar they had ſeen in another; which is Tertullian's 
ohff!æ ů M ]—ꝶ. 06 a BE 36 5 
Admitting it to be true, that ſome oracles have 
been followed preciſely by the events foretold, we 
may believe, that God, to puniſh- the blind and fa- 
crilegious credulity of the Pagans, has ſometimes per- 
(a) Macrob. I. i. Saturnal. c. xxiii. 5 3 | 
t was cuflomary to conſult ratur tam facile ſciunt, quam 
the oracle by ſealed letters, which enuntiant. Velocitas divinitas 
abere laid upon the altar of the god creditur,. quia ſubſtantia ignora- 
unopened, BO IT tur.---Czterum teſtudinem deco-- 
+ Omnis ſpiritus ales. Hoc & qui cum carnibus pecudis Pythius 
angeli & dæmones. Igitur mo- eo modo renunciavit, quo ſupra 


mento ubique ſunt : totus orbis diximus. Momento apud Lydiam 
illis locus unus eſt ; quid ubi ge- fuerat. 7 ertul. in Apolog. 
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mitted the demons to have a knowledge of things to 
come, and to foretel them diſtinctly enough. ich 
conduct of God, though very much above human 
comprehenſion, is frequently atteſted in the holy 


ſcriptures. 


It has been queſtioned, whether the oracles, men- 
tioned in profane hiſtory, ſhould be aſcribed to the 
operations of dæmons, or only to the malignity and 
impoſture of men. Wandale, a Dutch phyſician, has 

maintained the latter; and Monſieur Fontenelle, 


when a young man, adopted that opinion, in the per- 


ſuaſion (to uſe his own words) that it was indifferent, 
as to the truth of Chriſtianity, whether the. oracles 
were the effect of the agency of ſpirits, or a ſeries 
of impoſtures. Father Baltus, the Jeſuit, profeſſor 
of the holy ſcriptures in the univerſity of Straſburgh, 
has refuted them both in a very ſolid piece, wherein 
he demonſtrates invincibly, with the unanimous au- 
thority of the fathers, that the devils were the real 
agents in the oracles. He attacks, with equal force 
and ſucceſs, the raſhneſs and preſumption of the ana- 
baptiſt phyſician, who, calling in queſtion the capa- 
city and diſcernment of the holy doctors, abſurdly en- 
deavours to efface the high idea all true believers 
have of thoſe great leaders of the church, and to 
depreciate their venerable authority, which is ſo great 
a difficulty to all who deyiate from the principles of 
ancient tradition. And if that was ever certain and 
conſentaneous in any thing, it is ſo in this point; for 
all the fathers of the church, and eccleſiaſtical writers 
of all ages, maintain, and atteſt, that the devil was 
the author of idolatry in general, and of oracles in 


particular. 


preſents. It was from that motive, ſhe perſuade 


This opinion does not oppoſe the belief, that the 
. pneſts and prieſteſſes were frequently guilty of fraud 
and impoſture in the anſwers of the oracles. For 
is not the devil the father and prince of lies? In the 
Grecian hiſtory we have ſeen more than once the 
Delphick prieſteſs ſuffer herſelf to be corrupted by 


£ 


the N 


TN 
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the Lacedzmonians to aſſiſt the people of Athens in 
the expulſion of the thirty tyrants; that ſhe cauſed 
Demaratus to be diveſted of the royal dignity to 
make way for Cleomenes; and dreſt up an oracle 
to ſupport the impoſtor of Lyſander, when he en- 
deavoured to change the ſucceſſion to the throne of 
Sparta. And. I am apt to believe, that Themiſto- 
cles, who well knew the importance of acting againſt 
the Perſians by ſea, inſpired the god with the anſwer 
he gave, to defend themſelves with walls of wood. (6) 
Demoſthenes, convinced that the oracles were fre- 
quently ſuggeſted by paſſion or intereſt, and ſuſpect- 
ing, with reaſon, that Philip had inſtructed them to 
ſpeak in his fayour, boldly declared, that the Pythia 
philippized, and bad the Athenians and Thebans re- 
member, that Pericles | and Epaminondas, inſtead of 
liſtening to, and amuſing themſelves with, the frivo- 
lous anſwers of the oracle, thoſe idle bugbears of the 
baſe and cowardly, conſulted only reaſon in the choice 
and execution of their meaſures. *. __ 3 apart 
The fame father Baltus examines with equal ſuc- 
ceſs the ceflation of oracles, a ſecond point in the dif- 
pute. Mr. Wandale, to oppoſe with ſome advantage 
a truth ſo glorious to Jeſus Chriſt, the ſubverter of 
idolatry, had falſified the ſenſe of the fathers, . by 
making them ſay, that oracles ceaſed preciſely at the mo- 
ment of Chriſt's birth. The learned apologiſt for the 
fathers ſhews, that they all alledge oracles did not 
ceaſe till after our Saviour's birth, and the preaching 
of his goſpel ; not on a ſudden, but in proportion to 
his ſalutary doctrines being known to mankind, and 
gaining ground in the world. This. unanimous opi- 
nion of the fathers is confirmed by the unexception- 
able evidence of great numbers of the Pagans, who 
agree with them as to the time when the oracles 
_ ceaſed. UF: wy, | te en PIN os 
What an honour to the Chriſtian religion was this 
ſilence impoſed upon the oracles by the victory of 
Jeſus Chriſt? Every Chriſtian had this power. (c) Ter- 
| DON, os as, tullian, 
( Flut. in Demoſth, p. 334. (e) Tertull. in Apolog. 
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tullian, in one of his apologies, challenges the Pagans 
to make the experiment, and conſents that a Chriſtian 
Hhould be put to death, if he did not oblige theſe 
_ givers of oracles to confeſs themſelves devils. (4) Lac- 
tantius informs us, that every Chriſtian could tence 
them by only the ſign of the croſs. And all the 
world knows, that when Julian the Apoſtate was at 
Daphne, a ſuburb of Antioch, to conſult Apollo, 
the god, notwithſtanding all the ſacrifices offered to 
kim, continued mute, and only recovered his ſpeech 
to anſwer thoſe who enquired the cauſe of his ſilence, . 
that they muſt aſcribe it to the interment of certain 
bodies in the neighbourhood. Thoſe were the bodies 
of Chriſtian martyrs, amongſt which was that of St. 


Babylas.  —- C 
This triumph of the Chriſtian religion ought to 
give us a due ſenſe of our obligations to Jeſus Chriſt, 
and, at the ſame time, of the darkneſs to which all 
mankind were abandoned before his coming. We 
have ſeen, amongſt the Carthaginians, fathers and 
others, more cruel than wild beafts, inhumanly 
- giving up their children, and annually depopulating 

eir cities, by deftroying the moſt florid of their 
youth, in obedience to the bloody dictates of their 
oracles and falſe gods. The victims were choſen 
without any rega a to rank, fex, age, or condition. 
Such bloody executions were honoured with the name 
of ſacrifices, and defigned to make the gods propitt- 
ous. '© What greater evil,“ cries Lactantius, could 
s they infſiẽt in their moſt violent diſpleaſure, than to 
* deprive their adorers of all ſenſe of humanity, to 
make them cut the throats of their own children, and 
Is | | <« pollute 


©) Lib. de vera ſapient. c. wth; | . 
Tam barbaros, tam imma- omnium beſtiarum, quæ tamen 


nes fuiſſe homines, ut parrici- 


dium ſuum, id eſt tetrum atque 


execrabile humano generi faci- 
nus, ſacrificium vocarent. Cum 
teneras atque innocentes animas, 
que maxime eft ætas parentibus 
dulcior, fine ullo reſpectu pietatis 
extinguerunt, immanitatemque 


foetus ſuos amant, feritate ſupe- 
rarent. O dementiam infangbi- 


lem! Quid illis iſti dii amplius 
facere poſſent ſi eſſent iratiſimi 
quam faciunt propitii ? Cum ſuos 
cultores parricidiis inquinant, or- 
bitatibus mactant, humanis ſen- 
ſibus ſpoliant. La#ant. I. i; c. 21. 
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« pollute their facrilegious hands with ſuch execrable 

« parricides!ꝰ 
A A thouſand frauds and impoſiures, openly. detect | 
ed at Delphos, - and every where elſe, had not opened 
men's eyes, nor in the leaſt diminiſhed: the credit of 
the oracles, which ſubſiſted upwards of two thouſand 
years, and, was carried to an inconceivable height, 
even in the ſenſe of the greateſt men, the moſt pro- 

found philoſophers, the moſt powerful princes, and 

— among the moſt civilized nations, and ſuch 
— 5 — moſt upon their wiſdom and 
policy. The eſtimation they were in, may be judged 
from the magnificence of the temple of Delphos, 
and the immenſe riches amaſſed in it through the ſu- 
perſtitious credulity of nations and monar 

(e) The temple of Delphos having been burnt 
about the fifty- eighth Ol — the Amphyctions, 
thoſe celebrated 8 of Greece, took upon them- 
ſelves the care of rebuilding it. They with 
an architect for three hundred talents, whi amounts 
to nine hundred thouſand livres. The cities of Greece 
were to furniſh that ſum. The inhabitants of Del 
phos were taxed a fourth part of it, and made | 
therings in all parts, even in foreign nations, for — 
ſervice. Amaſis, at that time king of Egypt, and 
the Grecian inhabitants of his country, contributed 
conſiderable ſums towards it. The Alcmeonides, a 
potent family of Athens, were charged with the con- 
duct. of the building, and made it more magnificent: 
by conſiderable additions of their own, than had been 
propoſed in the model. 

Gyges, king of Lydia, and Crovaes, one of his 
ſuccefiors, enriched the temple. of Delphos with an 
inctedible number of preſents. Many other princes, 
cities, and private perſons, by their example, in a 
kind of emulation of each other, had heaped up in 
tripods, veſſels, tables, ſhields, crowns, chariors, and 
ſtatues of gold and ſilver of all ſizes, equally infinite 
in number and value. The preſents of gold, which 

Crœſus 
(e) Herod. I. ii. c. 180. &1.v e. 62. 
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Crœſus only made to this temple, amounted, accord- 
ing to Herodotus (/), to upwards of 254 talents ; 
that is, about 762,000 French livres“; and perhaps 
_ thoſe of ſilver to as much. Moſt of theſe preſents 
were in being in the time of Herodotus. (g) Dio- 
dorus Siculus, adding thoſe of other princes to them, 
makes their amount ten thouſand talents, or thirty 

millions of livres +. ; | 28 
(5) Amongſt the ſtatues of gold, conſecrated by 
 Creeſus in the temple of Delphos, was placed that of 
a female baker, of which this was the occaſion. A- 
lyattus, Croeſus's father, having married a ſecond 
wife, by whom he had children, ſhe contrived to get 
rid of her ſon-in-law, that the crown might deſcend 
to her own iſſue. For this purpoſe ſhe engaged the 
female baker to put poiſon. into a loaf, that was to be 
ſerved at the young prince's table. The woman, who 
was ſtruck with horror at the crime, (in which ſhe 
ought to have had no part at all) gave Crœſus notice 
of it. The poiſoned loaf was ſerved to the queen's 
own children, and their death ſecured the crown to 
the lawful ſucceſſor. When he aſcended the throne, ©. 
in gratitude to his benefactreſs, he erected a ſtatue to 
her in the temple of Delphos. But may we conclude 
that a perſon of ſo mean a condition could deſerve ſo 
great an honour ? Plutarch anſwers in the affirmative, 
and with a much better title, he ſays, than many of 
the - ſo-much-vaunted conquerors and heroes, who 
have acquired their fame only by murder and de- 
vaſtation. | 
It is not to be wondered, that ſuch immenſe riches 
ſhould tempt the avarice. of mankind, and expoſe 
Delphos to being frequently pillaged. Without 
mentioning more ancient times, Xerxes, who invaded 
Greece with a million of men, endeavoured to ſeize 
upon the ſpoils of this temple. Above an hundred 
years after, the Phoceans, near neighbours of Del- 


Phos, 
'f) Herod. 1. i. c. 5, 51. e) Diod. I. xvi. p. 453. 
(55 Plut. de Pyth. 8 401. ö 4 7 
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phos, plundered it at ſeveral times. The ſame rich 
booty was the ſole motive of the irruption of the 
Gauls into Greece under Brennus. The guardian god 
of Delphos, if we may believe hiſtorians, ſometimes 
defended this temple by ſurprizing prodigies; and at 
others, either from incapacity or confuſion, ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be plundered. When Nero made this temple, 
ſo famous throughout the univerſe, a viſit, and found 
in it five hundred fine braſs ſtatues of illuſtrious men 
and to his liking, which had been conſecrated to 
Apollo, (more of gold and ſilver having undoubtedly 
alle ared upon his approach) he ordered them to 
be 4 down, and ſhipping them on board his veſ— 
ſels, carried them with Ein to Rome. N 
Thoſe who would be more particularly informed 
concerning the oracles and riches of the temple of 
Delphos, may conſult ſome diſſertations upon them, 
printed in the Memoirs of the academy of Belles Let- 
tres (i) ; of which I have made good uſe, according 
to my cuſtom. 1 Ya ON 
O the Games and Combats. 
GaMEs and combats made a part of the religion, 
and had a ſhare in almoſt all the feſtivals of the an- 
cients; and for that reaſon it is proper to treat of 
them in this place. Whether we conſider their 
origin, or the deſign of their inſtitution, we ſhall not 
be ſurprized at their being ſo much practiſed in the 
| beſt governed ſtates. 2 e 
Hercules, Theſeus, Caſtor and Pollux, and the 
greateſt heroes of antiquity, were not only the inſti- 
tutors or reſtorers of them, but thought it glorious 
to ſhare in the exerciſe of them, and meritorious to 
ſucceed therein. The ſubduers of monſters, and of 
the common enemies of mankind, thought it no diſ- 
grace to them, to aſpire at the victories in theſe com- 
| bats; nor that the new wreaths, with which their 
brows were encircled in the ſolemnization of theſe 
games, took any luſtre from thoſe they had before 
1855 | | 4 acquired. 
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acquired. Hence the moſt famous poets made theſe 
combats the ſubject of their verſes ;- the beauty of 


whoſe poetry, whilſt it immortalized- themſelves, 


ſeemed to promiſe an eternity of fame to thoſe whoſe 


victories it ſo divinely celebrated. Hence aroſe that 
uncommon ardour, which animated all Greece to imi- 
tate the ancient heroes, and, like them, to fignalize 
themſelves in the publick combats. 
A reaſon more ſolid, which refults from the nature 
of theſe combats, and of the people who uſed them, 


may be given for their prevalence. The Greeks, by 


nature warlike, and equally intent upon forming the 
bodies and minds of their youth, introduced theſe ex- 


erciſes, and annexed honours: to them, in order to 


prepare the. younger ſort for the profeſſion of arms, 
to confirm their health, to render them ſtronger and 
more robuſt, to inure them to fatigues, and to make 
them intrepid in cloſe-fight, in which, the uſe of fire- 
arms being then unknown, the ſtrength of body ge- 
nerally decided the victory. Theſe athletick exerciſes 
ſupplied the place of thoſe in uſe amongſt our nobi- 


ty, as dancing, fencing, riding the great horſe, c. 


but they did not confine themſelves to a graceful 

mien, nor to the beauties of a ſhape and face; the 

were for joining ſtrength to the charms of perſon. 
It is true, theſe exerciſes, ſo illuſtrious by their 


| founders, and fo uſeful in the ends at firſt propoſed 


from them, introduced publick maſters, who taught 
them to young perſons, and practiſing them with 
ſucceſs, made publick ſhew and oſtentation of their 
fkill. This fort of men applied themſelves ſolely to 


the practice of this art, and carrying it to an exceſs, 
they formed it into a kind of ſcience, by the addition 


of rules and refinements ; often challenging each 
other out of a vain emulation, till at length they de- 
generated into a profeſſion of people, who, without 
any other employment, or merit, exhibited them- | 
ſelves as a ſight for the diverſion of the publick. Our' 
dancing-maſters are not unlike them in this reſpect, 
whoſe natural and original deſignation was to teach 
! | youth 
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ouch a graceful manner of walking, and a good ad- 
res ; he now we ſee them — the + ak and 

E perform ballets in the garb of comedians, capering, 
jumping, fkipping, and making variety of ſtrange 
unnatural motions. We ſhall fee, in the ſequ 
what opinion the ancients had of their profeſſed 
batants and wreſtling-maſters. 5 

There were four kinds of games ſolemnized in 
Greece. The Olympick, fo called from Olympia, 
otherwiſe Piſa, a town of Elis in Peloponneſus, near 
which they were celebrated after the expiration of 
every four years, in honour of Jupiter Olympicus. 
The Pytbick, ſacred to Apollo * Pythius, ſo called 
from the ſerpent Python, killed by him; they were 
alſo celebrated every four years. The Nemean, which 

took their name from Nemæa, a city and foreſt of 
Peloponneſus, and were either inſtituted or reſtored 
by Hercules, after he had ſlain the lion of the Ne- 

mæan foreſt. They were ſolemnized every two years. 
And laſtly, the /#hmian, celebrated upon the iſthmus 

_ of Corinth, from four years to four years, in honour 
of Neptune. () Theſeus was the reſtorer of them, 
and they continued even after the ruin of Corinth. 

That perſons might be preſent at theſe publick ſports 

with greater quiet and ſecurity, there was a general 
ſuſpenſion of arms, and ceſſation of hoſtilities through- 
out all Greece; during the time of their celebration. 
In theſe games, which were ſolemnized with incre- 
dible magnificence, and drew together a prodipious 
concourſe of ſpectators from all parts, a ſimple wreath 
was all the reward of the victors. In the Olympick 
games it was compoſed of wild olive. In the Pythick 
of laurel; In the Nemæan of green parſley (/); and 
in the Iſthmian of the ſame herb. The inſtitutors of 
theſe games implied from thence, that only honour, 
and not mean and ſordid intereſt, ought to be the 
motive of great actions. Of what were men not 
capable, accuſtomed to act ſolely from ſo glorious a 
Val. ee 
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principle! (n) We have ſeen in the Perſian war, that 
Tigranes, one of the moſt conſiderable captains in 
the army of Xerxes, having heard the prizes in the 
Grecian games deſcribed, cried out with aſtoniſhment, 
addreſſing himſelf to Mardonius, who commanded in 
chief, * Heavens! againſt what men are you leading us ? 
Inſenſible to intereſt, they combat only for glory ! Which 
_ exclamation, though looked upon by Xerxes as an 
effect of abject fear, abounds with ſenſe and judgment. 
(i) It was from the ſame principle the Romans, 
whilſt they beſtowed upon other occaſions crowns of 
gold of great value, perſiſted always in giving only 
4 wreath of oaken leaves to him who ſaved the life 
of a-citizen. - © Oh manners, worthy of eternal re- 
„ membrance !” cries Pliny, in relating this laudable 
cuſtom. © O grandeur, truly Roman, that would 
& aſſign no other reward but honour, for the pre- 
<«. ſeryation of a citizen! a ſervice, indeed, above all 
e reward; thereby ſufficiently arguing it their opi- 
<© nion, that it was criminal to ſave a man's life from 
c the motive of lucre and intereſt !”” O mores æternos, 
qui tanta opera honore ſolo. donaverint; & cum reliquas 
coronas aurs commenaarent, ſalutem civis in pretio eſſe 
noluerint, clara profeſfione ſervari quidem hominem nefas 
eſſe lucri cauſa! FFC 
Amongſt all the Grecian games, the Olympick 
held undeniably the firſt rank, and that for three rea- 
| ſons. They were ſacred to Jupiter the greateſt of the 
gods; inſtituted by Hercules, the firſt of the heroes; 
and celebrated with more pomp and magnificence, 
amidſt a greater concourſe of ſpectators from all parts, 
than any of the reſt. | mas 45 7 a 
() If Pauſanias may be believed, women were 
prohibited to be preſent at them upon pain of death; 
and during their continuance, it was ordained, that 
no woman ſhould approach the place where the games 
were celebrated, or paſs on that ſide of the river 
5 5 | Alpheus. 
() Herod. K viii. c. 88. () Plin. I. xvi. c. 4. (o) Pauſan. 
1. v. p. 297. | | 
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Alpheus. One only was ſo bold as to violate this 
law, and ſlipt in diſguiſe amongſt the combatants. 

| She was tried for the offence, and would have ſuffered 


7 . * 
x 


for it, according to the law, if the judges, in regard 


to her father, her brother, and her ſon; who had all 
been victors in the Olympick games, had not par- 
doned her offence, and ſaved her life. 


This law was very conformable with the Grecian 


manners, amongſt whom the ladies were very reſerv- 
| ed, ſeldom appeared in publick, had ſeparate apart- 
ments, called Gynzcea, and never eat at table with 
the men when ſtrangers were preſent. It was certainly 
inconſiſtent with decency to admit them at ſome of 
the games, as thoſe of wreſtling, and the Pancratium, 
in which the combatants fought naked. | 
(p) The fame Pauſanias tells us in another place, 
that the. prieſteſs of Ceres had an dialed 
theſe games, and that virgins were not denied the 
liberty of being preſent at them. For my part, I 


eat in 


cannot conceive the reaſon of ſuch inconſiſtency, 


which indeed ſeems incredible. | 
The Greeks thought nothing comparable to the 
victory in theſe games. They looked upon it as the 
perfection oſ glory, and did not believe it permitted 


to mortals to deſire any thing beyond it. Cicero 


aſſures us, that with them it was no” leſs honourable 


than the conſular dignity in its original ſplendor with 


the ancient Romans. And in another place he ſays, 
that to conquer at Olympia, was almoſt, in the 


ſenſe of the Grecians, more great and glorious, than 


to receive the honour of a triumph at Rome. Horace 
ſpeaks in ſtill ſtronger terms upon this kind of vic- 
tory. Þ He is not afraid to ſay, that it exalts the vic- 
| 57770 7571 

(2) Pauſan. J. vi. p 382. . | | 3 5 
Olympiorum victoria, Grza- f Olympionicam eſſe apud Græ- 
cis conſulatus ille antiquus vi- cos prope majus fuit & glorioſus, 
debatur. Tuſcul. Queſt. lib, ii, quam Romæ triumphaſle. Pre 
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n. 41. lacco, num. xxxi. 
| Palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos. Od. i. lib. 1. 


Sive ques Elea domum reducit , 
| | Palma ccoeleſtes, Od. ii, lib. 4. 


maoſt famous poets, and ſhare in the entertainment of 
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tor above human nature; they were no longer men but 
8 We ſhall ſee hereafter what extraordinary honours 
were paid to the victor, of which one of the moſt af- 
fecting was, to date the year with his name. No- 
thing could more effectually enliven their endeavours, 
and make them regardleſs: of expences, than the aſ- 
furance of immortalizing their names, which, for the 
future, would be annexed to the calendar, and in the 

front of all laws made in the ſame year with the vic- 
tory. To this motive may be added, the joy of 
knowing, that their praiſes would be celebrated by the 


the moſt ee N e for theſe odes were 
ſung in every houſe, a ad a part in every enter- 
— Sn What could be a rn incentive 
to a people, who had no other object and aim than 
that of human glory? _ @ 45 

1 ſhall confine myſelf upon this head to the Olym- 
pick games, which continued five days; and ſhall 
deſcribe, in as brief a manner as poſſible, the ſeve- 
ral kinds of combats of which they were compoſed. 
Mr. Burette has treated this ſubject in ſeveral diſſer- 
tations, printed in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres; wherein purity, perſpicuity, and ele- 
gance of ſtile are united with profound erudition. I 
make no ſcruple in appropriating to my uſe the riches 
of my brethren; and, upon this ſubject of the Olym- 
pick games, have made very free with the late Abb 
Maſſieu's remarks upon the Odes of Pindar. 
The combats, which had the greateſt ſhare in the 
ſolemnity of the publick games, were boxing, wreſt- 
ling, the pancratium, the diſcus ar quon; and racing. 
To theſe may be added the exerciſes of leaping, 
throwing the dart, and that of the trochus or wheel ; 
bur as theſe were neither important, nor of any great 
reputation, I ſhall content myſelf with having only 
mentioned them in this place. For the better me- 
thodizing the particulars of thele games and exerciſes, 
it will be neceſſary to befin with an account of the 
auger, or combatants. 0 
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Of the Athlete, or Comba tant. 


Tut term Athletæ is derived from the Greek 
word e, which ſignifies labour, combat. This 
name was given to thoſe who exerciſed themſelves 
with de to diſpute the prizes in the publick 
ames. The art by which they formed themſelves 
or theſe encounters, was called Gymnaſtick, from 
the Athletz's derung —_—_ 
Thoſe who were deligned for this profeſſion fre- 
quented, from their moſt tender age, the Gymnaſia 
or Palæſtræ, which were a kind of academies main- 
tained for that purpoſe at the publick expence. In 
theſe places, ſuch young people were under the di- 
rtection of different maſters, who employed the moſt 
effectual methods to inure their bodies for the fatigueg 
of the publick games, and to form them for the 
combats. The regimen they were under was very 
hard and ſevere. At firſt they had no other nouriſh- 
ment but dried figs, nuts, ſoft cheeſe, and a groſs 
heavy ſort of bread, called e. They were abſo- 
lutely forbid the uſe of wine, and enjoined continence; 
which Horace expreſſes thus, (q) 50 


Qui ſtudet optatam curſu contigere metam 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, ſudavit & alſit, 
Abſtinuit venere & vino. 


Who, in th' Olympick race, the prize would gain. 
Has borne from early youth fatigue and pain, 
Exceſs of heat and cold has often tryd, 
| Love's ſoftneſs baniſb d, and the glaſs dem d. 


St. Paul, by an alluſion to the Athletz, exhorts the 


Corinthians, near whoſe city the Iſthmian games 


were celebrated, to a ſober and penitent life. Thoſe 
who ftrive, ſays he, for the maſtery, are temperate in 
all things : Now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, 
1 „% 3 but 


N (2 Art. Poet. v. 413. 
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with oils and ointments to make their bodies more 
ſupple and vigorous. At firſt they made uſe of a 


in them, were kept to double exerciſe. 


Amyntas king of Macedon, preſented himſelf to 


„ 
but we an iucorruptible. Tertullian uſes the fame 
thought to encourage the martyrs. He makes a com- 

ariſon from what the hopes of victory made the Ath- 
letz endure. He repeats the ſevere and painful exer- 
Ciſes they were obliged to undergo; the continual an- 
guiſh and conſtraint, in which they paſſed the beſt 
years of their lives; and the yoluntary privation 
which they impoſed upon themſelves, of all that was 
moſt affecting and grateful to their paſſions. It is 
true, the Athletæ did not always -obſerve ſo ſevere 
a regimen, but at length ſubſtituted in its ſtead a 
voracity and indolence extremely remote from it. 
The Athletæ, before their exerciſes, were rubbed 


belt, with an apron or ſcarf faſtened to it, for their 
more decent appearance in the combats; but one of 
the combatants happening to loſe the victory by this 
covering's falling off, that accident was the occaſion 
of ſacrificing modeſty to convenience, and retrench- 
ing the apron for the future, the Athletæ were only 
naked in ſome exerciſes, as wreſtling, boxing, the 

ancratium, and the foot- race. They practiſed a 
kind of noyiciate in the Gymnaſia for ten months, 
to accompliſh themſelves in the ſeveral exerciſes by 
aſſiduous application; and this they did in the pre- 
ſence of ſuch, as curioſity or 1dleneſs conducted to 
look on. But when the celebration of the Olympick 
games drew nigh, the Athletæ, who were to appear 


Before they were admitted to combat, other proofs 
were required; as to birth, none but Greeks were to 
be received. It was alſo neceſſary, that their man- 
ners ſhould be unexceptionable, and their condition 
free. No ſtranger was admitted to combat in the 
Olympick games; and when Alexander, the ſon of 


| | diſpute 

* Nempe enim & Athlete A cibis lætioribus, à potu jucun- 
ſegregantur ad ſtrictiorem diſ- diore; coguntur, cruciantur, fa- 
ciplinam, ut robori ædificando tigantur. Tertul. ad Martyr. 
vacent; continentur à luxuria, %%% 3 
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diſpute the prize, his competitors, without any re- 


gard to the royal dignity, oppoſed his reception as a 


Macedonian, and conſequently a Barbarian and a 


ſtranger; nor could the judges be prevailed upon to 


admit him, till he had proved in due form his family | 


originally deſcended from the Argives. 


The perſons who preſided in the games, called 
Aonotbetæ, Athlothete, and Hellanodice, regiſtered 


the name and country of each champion; and upon 


the opening of the games an herald proclaimed the 


names of the combatants. They were then made to 
take an oath, that they would religiouſly obſerve the 
ſeveral laws preſcribed in each kind of combat, and 
to do nothing contrary to the eſtabliſhed orders, and 
regulations | 
ceſſive viokente, were abſolutely prohibited; and the 
maxim fo generally received elſewhere, that it is in- 
different whether an enemy is conquered by deceit 
or valour, was baniſhed from theſe combats. The ad- 
dreſs of a combatant, expert in all the turns of his 

art, who knew how to ſhift and fence dexterouſly, to 
put the change upon his adverſary with art and ſub- 
tlety, and to improve the leaſt advantages, muſt not 
be confounded here with the cowardly and knaviſh 
cunning of one, who, without regard to the laws 


preſcribed, employs the moſt unfair means to van- 


quiſh his competitor. Thoſe who diſpute the prize 


in the ſeveral kinds of combats, drew lots for their 


precedency in them. | | 
It is time to bring our champions to blows, and 

to run over the different kinds of 

they exerciſed themſelves, 


Of Wreſlling. 

WxresTLING is one of the moſt ancient exerciſes 
of which we have any knowledge, having been prac- 
tiſed in the time of the patriarchs, as the wreſtling 
of the angel with Jacob proves (r). Jacob ſup- 
ported the angel's attack ſo vigorouſly, that, per- 

4 cCeciving 
(7) Gen. xxxii. 24. ; 8 
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games. Fraud, artifice, and ex-' 


combats, in which 
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ceiving he could not throw ſo rough a wreſtler, he 
was reduced to make him lame by touching the ſinew 
of his thigh, which immediately ſhrunk up. _ | 
Wreſtling among the Greeks, as well as other na- 
tions, was practiſed at firſt with ſimplicity, little art, 
and in a natural manner; the weight of the body, 
and the ſtrength of the muſcles, having more ſhare of 
it, than addreſs and ſkill. Theſeus was the firſt that 
reduced it to method, and refined it with the rules of 
art. He was alſo the firſt who eſtabliſhed the publick 
ſchools, called Palæſtræ, where the young people had 
maſters to inſtru them in it. 1 
The wreſtlers, before they began their combats, 
were rubbed all over in a rough manner, and after- 
wards anointed with oils, which added to the ſtrength 
and flexibility of their limbs. But as this unction, in 
making the ſkin' too ſlippery, rendered it difficult for 
them to take good hold of each other, they remedi- 
ed that inconvenience, ſometimes by rolling them- 
| ſelves in the duſt of the Palæſtræ, ſometimes by 
\ throwing a fine ſand upon each other, kept for that 
purpoſe in the Xyſtæ, or porticoes of the Gymnaſia. 
Thus prepared, the wreſtlers began their combat. 
They were matched two againſt two, and ſometimes 
| ſeveral couples contended at the ſame time. In this 
combat, the whole aim and deſign of the wreſtlers 
was to throw their adverſary upon the ground. Both 
ſtrength and art were — this purpoſe: They 
ſcized each other by the arms, drew — puſh- 
ed backwards, uſed many diſtortions and twiſtings of 
the body; locking their limbs into each other's, ſeiz- 
ing by the neck, throttling, preſſing in their arms, 
ſtruggling, plying on all ſides, lifting from the 
ground, daſhing their heads together like rams, and 


twiſting one another's necks. The moſt conſiderable 
advantage in the wreſtler's art, was to make himſelf 
maſter of his adverſary's legs, of which a fall was 
the immediate conſequence, From whence Plautus 
fays in his Pſeudolus, ſpeaking of wine, He is 4 


dangerous 


. Captat pedes primùm, luctator doloſus eſt. 
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dangerous wreſtler, be preſently takes one zy the heels. 
| The Greek terms vwrooxeAiGeay, and lg,, and the 
Latin word ſupplantare, ſeemed to imply, that one 
of theſe arts conſiſted in ſtooping down to ſeize the 
antagoniſt under the ſoles of his feet, and in raifing 
them up to give him a fall. f 
In this manner the Athletz wreſtled ſtanding, the 
combat ending with the fall of one of the competitors. ' 
But when it happened that' the wreſtler, who was 
down, drew his adverſary along with him, either by 
art or accident, the combat continued upon the ſand, 
the antagoniſts tumbling and twining with each other 
in a thouſand different ways, till one of them got 
uppermoſt, and compelled the other to aſk quarter, 
and confeſſed himſelf * 9 There was a 
third ſort of wreſtling, called *Azeox::610pes, from the 
Athletz's uſing only their hands in it, without take- 
ing hold of the body as in the other kinds; and this 
exerciſe ſerved as a prelude to the ter combat. 
It conſiſted in intermingling their fingers, and in 
ſqueezing them with all their force; in puſhing one 
another, by joining the palms of their hands together; 
in twiſting their fingers, wriſts, and other joints of 
the arm, without the aſſiſtance of any other mem- 
ber; and the victory was his, who obliged his op- 
ponent to aſk quarter. | 0 . 
The combatants were to fight three times ſucceſ- 
ſively, and to throw their antagoniſts at leaſt twice, 
before the prize could be adjudged to them. 
(s) Homer deſcribes the wreftling of Ajax and 
Ulyſſes ; Ovid, that of Hercules and Achelous; Lu- 
can, of Hercules and Antzus; and the Thebaid of 
Statius, of Tydeus and Agylleus. ED 
The wreſtlers of greateſt reputation amongſt the 
| Greeks, were Milo of Croton, whoſe hiſtory I have 
related elſewhere at large, and Polydamas. The lat- 
ter, alone and without arms, killed a furious lion up- 
on mount Olympus, in imitation of Hercules, _—_— 
7 N * 


() Iliad, 1. xxiii. v. 708, &c. Ovid, Metam. 1. ix. v. 31, &c. 
| „ |, iv. v. 612. Stat. I. vi. v. 147. | | | 
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he | propoſed to himſelf as a model in this action. 
Another time having ſeized a bull by one of his 

| hinder legs, the beaſt could not get looſe without 
leaving his hoof in his hands. He could hold a 
chariot behind, while the. coachman whipt his horſes 
in vain to make them go: forward. Darius Nothus, 

king of Perſia, hearing of his prodigious ſtrength, 
was deſirous of ſeeing him, and invited him to Sufa. 
Three ſoldiers of that prince's guard, and of that 
band which the Perſians called immortal, eſteemed the 
moſt warlike of their troops, were ordered to fall 
upon him. Our champion fought and killed them 


Of Boxing, or the Ceſtus. 


Boxins is a combat at handy blows, from whence 
it derives its name. The combatants covered their 
fiſts with a kind of offenſive arms, called Ceſtus, and 
their heads with a ſort of leather cap, to defend their 
temples and ears, which were moſt expoſed to blows, 
and to deaden their violence. The Ceſtus was a kind 
of gauntlet, or glove, made of ſtraps of leather, and 
plated with braſs, lead, or iron, withinſide. Their 
uſe was to ſtrengthen the hands of the combatants, 
and to add violence to their blows. : 
Sometimes the Athletæ came immediately to the 
moſt violent blows, and began with charging in the 
moſt furious manner. Sometimes whole hours 
paſſed in harraffing and fatiguing each other, by a 
continual extenſion of their arms, rendering each 
other's blows ineffectual, and endeavouring in that 
manner of defence to keep off their adverſary. But 
when they fought with the utmoſt fury, they aimed 
chiefly at the head and face, which parts they were 
moſt careful to defend, by either avoiding-or catch- 
ing the blows made at them. When a combatant 
came on to throw himſelf with all his force and 
vigour upon another, they had a ſurprizing addreſs 
in avoiding the attack, by a nimble turn of the body, 
= 1.93. e 6s x Rn 


which threw the imprudent adverſary down, and 
3 him of the victory, r ET 277 ey 


owever fierce the combatants were againſt each 
other, their being exhauſted by the length of the 
requently reduce them to the ne- 


combat, would 
ceſſity of making a truce : Upon which the battle 
was ſuſpended for ſome minutes, that were employed 
in recovering their fatigue, and rubbing off the ſweat 
in which they were bathed : After which they re- 
newed the fight, till one of them, by letting fall his 
arms through weakneſs, or by ſwooning away, ex- 
pe that he could no longer ſupport the pain or 


atigue, and deſired quarter; which was confeſling 


himſelf vanquiſhed. 


Boxing was one of the rudeſt and moſt dangerous | 


of the gymnaſtick combats; becauſe, beſides the dan- 
ger of being crippled, the combatants ran the hazard 


of their lives. They ſometimes fell down dead, or 


dying, upon the ſand ; though that ſeldom happened, 


except the vanquiſhed perſon perſiſted too long in 


not acknowledging his defeat: Yet it was common 
for them to quit the fight with a countenance fo dis- 
figured, that it was not eaſy to know them after- 
wards; carrying away with them the ſad marks of 
their vigorous reſiſtance, ſuch as bruiſes and con- 
tuſions in the face, the loſs of an eye, their teeth 
knocked out, their jaws broken, or ſome more con- 
ſiderable fracture. | e 

We find in the poets, both Latin and Greek, ſe- 
veral deſcriptions of this kind of combat. In Ho- 
mer, that of Epeus and Euryalus; (t) in Theo- 
critus, of Pollux and Amycus; in Apollonius Rho- 
dius, the ſame battle of Pollux and Amycus; in 


Virgil, that of Dares and Entellus; and in Statius, 


and Valerius Flaccus, of ſeveral other combatants. 


Of the Pancratium. 8 
Taz Pancratium (u) was fo called from two Greek 


words, 


(t) Dioſcor. Idyl. xxii. Argonautic. lib. ii. nteid. I. i, The- 
baid. l. vi. Argonaut. J. IV. (u) Hay z2a7@-, | 
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words, which fignify that the whole force of the 
body was neceſſary for ſucceeding in it. It united 
boxing and wreſtling in the ſame fight, borrowing 
from one its manner of ſtruggling and flinging, and 
from the other, the art of dealing blows; and of 
avoiding them with ſucceſs. In wreſtling it was not 
| itted to ſtrike with the hand, nor in boxing to 

ſeize each other in the manner of the wreſtlers : But 
in the Pancratium, it was not only allowed to make 
uſe of all the gripes and artifices of wreſtling, but 
the hands and feet, and eyen the teeth and nails, 
Might be employed to conquer an antagoniſt. 

This combat was the moſt rude and dangerous, 
A Pancratiaſt in the Olympick games, (called Arri- 


'  chion, or Arrachion) perceiving himſelf almoſt ſuf- 


focated by his adverſary, who got faſt hold of 
him by the throat, at' the ſame time that he held him 
by the foot, broke one of his enemy's toes, the ex- 
treme anguiſſi of which obliged him to aſk quarter at 
the very inſtant Arrichion himſelf expired. The 

Agonothetæ crowned Arrichion, though dead, and 
proclaimed him victor. Philoftratus has left us a 
very lively deſcription of a painting, which repre- 
ſented this combat. | ESD 


Of the Diſcus, or Quoit. 

Tux Diſcus was a kind of quoit of a round form, 
made ſometimes of wood, but more frequently of 
- ſtone, lead, or other metal; as iron, or bra. T hoſe 
who uſed this exerciſe were called Diſcoboli, that is, 
flingers of the Diſcus. The epithet x«rupadioe, which 
fignifies borne upon the ſhoulders, given this inftrument 
by Homer, ſufficiently ſhews, that it was of too great 
a. weight to be carried from place to place in the 
hands only, and that the ſhoulders were neceſſary for 
the ſupport of ſuch a burden any ſpace of time. | 
The intent of this exerciſe, as of almoſt all the 
others, was to invigorate the body, and to make it 
more capable of ſupporting the weight, and uſe of 
arms. Jn war they were often obliged to carry ſuch 


1 „ | loads, 
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,,as appear exceſſive in theſs dayy, ether of 
— palliſades; or in ſcaling of 


when, to equal the height of them, ſeveral of the be- 

mounted upon the ſhoulders of each other. 
he Athlete, I hurling the Diſcus, put them- 

ſelves into the beſt poſture they could, to add force 
to their caſt, They advanced one foot, which 
leaning: the whole weight of their bodies, "they poiſed 1 n 
the Diſcus in their hands, and then whirling it round a 
ſeveral times almoſt horizontally, to add force to its 
motion, they threw it off with the joint ſtrength of 
3 — 

; E 1 +} OF E cus 
fartheſt was the victor, Pet | 
The moſt famous painters and ſculptors of anti- 
quity, in their endeavours to reprefent naturally the 

attitudes of the Diſcoboli, have left poſterity mam yx 
maſter· pieces in their ſeveral arts. Quintilian e- 
ceedingly- extols a ſtatue of that kind, which had 
been fantfhed with infinite care and application by 
the celebrated Myron: What can Prom more fai bel, 
or expreſs more happily the maſcnlar diftortions of the 
| body in the —_— NE Gon _ the N | 

ke! Apron * 2 
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Of the 8 


Tur Greeks gave this name e mm erercitk cu 
poſed of five others. It was the common opinion, 
that thoſe five exerciſes were wreſthng, run 
leaping, throwing. the dart, and the Diſcus. . It was 
believed that this ſort of combat was decided in one 
day, and fometimes the ſame mornivg ; and that the 
prize, which was ſingle, could not be n bur to 
the victor in all thoſe exerciſes. 

The exerciſe of leaping, and throwing the javelin, 
of which the firſt conſiſted in leaping a certain length, 

and the other in hitting a mark with a javelin at a 
certain diftance, contributed to the forming of a _= 


f — © ldoraumy, quan ® ſs Diteoll 
Miyropus ? Quintih, * K... 
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dier, by making him nimble and active in bates, 
and CH flinging the ſpear wan _ eee 


| es Of Races. 
0 all the exerciſes which the Athletz cube 
with ſo much pains and induſtry for their appearance 
in the publick games, running was in the higheſt 
eſtimation; and held the foremoſt rank. The Olym- 
pick games generally opened with races, and were 
end at firſt with no other exerciſe. 

The place where the Athletæ exerciſed themſelves 
in running, was generally called the Stadium by the 
Greeks; as was that wherein they diſputed in earneſt 
for the prize, As the liſts or courſe for theſe games 
was at firſt but one * Stadium in length, it took its 
name from its meaſure, and was called the Stadium, 
whether preciſely of that extent, or of a much greater. 
Under that denomination was included not only 
the ſpace, in which the Athletæ ran, but alſo that 
which contained the ſpectators of the gymnaſtick 
games. The place where the Athletz contended, 
was called Scamma, from its lying lower than the 
reſt of the Stadium, on each fide of which, and its 
extremity, ran an aſcent or kind of terraſs, covered 
with ſeats and benches, upon which the ſpectators 
were ſeated. The moſt remarkable parts of the Sta- 
dium were its entrance, middle, and extremi 
The entrance of the courſe was marked at firſt on- 
ly by a line drawn on the ſand, from ſide to ſide of 
the Stadium. To that at length was ſubſtituted a 
kind of barrier, which was only a cord ſtrained tight 
in the front of the horſes or men that were to run. 
It was ſometimes a rail of wood. The opening of 
this barrier was the ſignal for the racers to 1 

** middle of the Stadium was remarkable only 


5 


® The Stadium was a land- Thoſe two axthers may agree, con- 
meaſure among. the Greeks, and fidering the difference between the 
war, according to Herodotus, I. ii. Greek and Roman foot; beſides 
C. 149+ fix bundred = in extent. which, the meaſure of the Stadium 


Pliny ſays, lib. ii. c. 23. that it waries, according to the difference of 
was fix bundred and PR ue. times and Ps; 5 


by the circumſtance: of having the prizes allotted 
do the victors ſet up there. St. Chryſoſtom draws a 
fine compariſon from this cuſtom. As the judges, 
ſays he, in the races and other games, expoſe in the 
midſt of the Stadium, to the view of the champions, the 
crowns which they are to receive; in like manner the 
Lord, by. the mouth of his prophets, bas placed the prizes 


in the midſt of the courſe, which he deſigns for thoſe who 


* 


have the courage ito contend for them. FL 
At the extremity of the Stadium was a goal, where 
the foot races ended, but in thoſe of chariots and 
horſes they were to run ſeveral times round it, with- 
out ſtopping, and afterwards conclude the race by 
_ regaining the other extremity of the liſts, from 
whence they ſtarted. _ f. "IB. 
There were three kinds of races, the chariot, the 
horſe, and the foot- race. I ſhall begin with the laſt, 
as. the moſt ſimple, natural, and ancient. 
| I. Of the, Foot race. 125 
Tu runners, of whatever number they were, 
ranged themſelves in a line, after having drawn lots 
for their places. Whilſt they waited the ſignal to 
ſtart, they practiſed, by way of prelude, various motions 
to awaken their activity, and to keep their limbs pli- 
able and in a right temper. They kept themſelves 
breathing by ſmall. leaps, and making little excur- 
ſions, that were a kind of trial of their ſpeed and agi- 
lity. Upon the ſignal's being given, they flew to- 
wards the goal, with a rapidity ſcarce to be followed 
N £1 2 ee Hy 


* 


|  ® Tuncrite citatos 
Explorant, acuunque gradus, variaſque per artes 
nſtimulant docto languentia membra tumultu. 
Poplite nunc flexo ſidunt, nunc lubrica forti 
Peftora collidunt plauſu ; nunc ignea tollunt 
Crura, brevemque fugam nec opino fine reponunt. 5 
; | : Strat. Theb. lib. vi. v. 387, Ec. 
They try, they rouze their ſpeed, with various arts ; | 
Their *. limbs they prompt to att their parts. 
Now with bent hams, amidſt the prattis'd. crowd, 
They fit ;. now ſirain their lungs, and ſhout aloud: 
| Now à ſhort flight with fiery fleps they trace, 
And with a ſudden flop abridge the mimick race, 
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by the eye, which was ſolely to decide the victory: 
For the Agoniſtick laws prohibited, upon the moſt in- 
famous penalties, the attaining it by any foul method. 

In the ſimple race, the extent of the Stadium was 
run but once, at the end of which the prize attend- 
ed the victor, that is, he who came in firſt. In the 
race called Aiava@-, the competitors ran twice that 
length, that is, after having arrived at the goal, they 

returned to the barrier. To theſe may be added a 
third ſort, called Aearxos, which was the longeſt of 
all, as its name implies, and was compoſed of ſeveral 
Diauli. Sometimes it conſiſted: of twenty-four Stadia 
backwards and forwards, n n times round 
the goal. 

There were runners in ancient times, as well | 
amongſt the Greeks as Romans, who were much ce- 
lebrated for their ſwiftneſs. (x) Pliny tells us, that it 
was thought prodigious in Phidippides to run eleven 

hundred and forty Stadia (y) between Athens and 
Lacedzmon in the ſpace of two days, till Anyſtis of 
the latter place, and Philonides, the runner of Alex- 
ander the Great, made twelve hundred Stadia (2) 
in one day, from Sicyone to Elis. Theſe runners were 
denominated nucgodgpyar;,, as we find in that paſſage 
of Herodotus (a), which mentions Phidippides. In 
the conſulate of Fonteius and Vipſanus, in the reign 
of Nero, a boy of nine. years old ran ſeventy-five 
thouſand paces (4) between noon. and night. Pliny 
adds, that in his time there were runners, who ran 
one hundred and fixty thouſand paces (c) in the Circus. 
Our wonder at ſuch a prodigious ſpeed will increaſe, 
(continues he) (d) if we reflect, that when Tiberius 
went to Germany to his brother Druſus, then at the 
point of death, he could not arrive there in leſs than 
: four-and-twenty hours, though the diſtance was but 
two hundred thouſand paces, (e) and he ran with 
ee * with the utmoſt diligence. 


at; Of 
x) Plin. 1. Vii. c. 20. 6 7 leagues. 8) 60 leagues. 
00 Herod. 1. vi. c. 105. (6b) 30 3 — 53 league! 
(4) Val. Max. I. v. c. 5. (e) 67 leagues. 
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2. Of the Horſe-racts.” T 


Tus race of a ſingle horſe with a aller, was le leſs c ce- 


: lebrated: by the ancients, - yet it had its favourers 
amo delt the moſt conſiderable perſons, and even kings 
themſelves, and was attended with uncomm̃on glory 


to the victor. Pindar, in his firſt ode, celebrates a+ 


victory of this kind, obtained by Hiero, king of Sy- 


racuſe, to whom he gives the title of Keans, that is, 
Victor in the horſe-race ; which name was given to the 
horſes carrying only a ſingle rider, Kianſss. Some- 
times the rider led another horſe by the bridle, and 
then the horſes were called Deſultorir, and their riders 
Deſultores ; becauſe, after a number of turns in the 


Stadium, they changed horſes, by dexterouſly vault- 


ing from one to the other. A ſurprizing addreſs was 
neceſſary upon this occaſion, eſpecially in an age un- 


acquainted with the uſe of ſtirrups, and when the 


horſes had no ſaddles, which ſtill made the leap more | 


difficult. In the armies, there were alſo cavalry * 
called Deſultores, who vaulted from one horſe to an- 


other, as occaſion e and were generally Nu- 


midians. 


3. of the Chariot-races. 


Tris kind of race was the moſt renowned of all 
the exerciſes uſed in the games of the ancients, and 
that from whence moſt honour redounded to the vic- 
tors; which is not to be wondered at, if we conſider 
their origin. It is plain, they were derived from the 
conſtant cuſtom of princes, heroes, and great men, 
of fighting in battle upon chariots. Homer has an 
infinity of examples of this kind. This being admit- 
ted as a cuſtom, it is natural to ſuppole it very agree- 
able to theſe heroes, to have their charioteers as expert 


as poſſible in driving, as their ſucceſs depended, in a 


Vol. I. 1 | very 


Nec omnes Numidæ in dextro feſſo armatis tranſultare mos erat: 
locati cornu, ſed quibus deſulto- tanta velocitas ipſis, tamque do- 
rum in modum binos trahentibus cile equorum genus alt. Liv. 
equos, inter acerrimam ſæpe hb, Xxill. 
pugnam, in recentem equum ex | 


of guiding a chariot, and a kind of neceſſity to 
| pu iſe it very much, for the attainment of it. The 


ennoble, as it always happens, an exerciſe peculiar to 


armies. _ 


coins, and ſeemed as much affected with them, as 
with thoſe obtained againſt the enemies of his ſtate. 
(e) All the world knows the anſwer of Alexander the 


whether he would diſpute the prize of the races in 
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very great meaſure, upon the addreſs of their drivers. 

It was anciently, therefore, only to perſons of the firſt 
conſideration, -that this office was confided: Hence 
aroſe a laudable emulation to excel others in the art 


igh rank of the perſons, who made uſe of chariots, 


them. The other exerciſes were adapted to private 
ſoldiers and horſemeh, as wreſtling, running, and 
the ſingle horſe-race; but the uſe of chariots in the 
field was always reſerved to princes, and generals of 

Hence it was, that all thoſe who prefented them- 
ſelves in the Olympick games to diſpute the prize in 
the chariot-races, were perſons conſiderable either for 
their riches, their birth, their employments, or great 
actions. Kings themſelves aſpired paſſionately to this 
glory, from the belief that the title of victor, in theſe 
games, was ſcarce inferior to that of conqueror, and 
that the Olympick palm added new dignity to the 
ſplendors of a throne. Pindar's odes inform us, that 
Gelon and Hiero, kings of Syracuſe, were of that 
opinion. Dionyſius, who reigned there long after 
them, carried the ſame ambition much higher. Phi- 
lip of Macedon had theſe victories ſtampt upon his 


Great on this ſubject. When his friends aſked him, 


theſe games? Yes, ſaid he, if kings were to be my an- 
tagoniſts. Which ſhews, that he would not have diſ- 
dained theſe exerciſes, if there 'had been competitors 
in them worthy of him. e e 437 
The chariots were generally drawn by two or four 
horſes, placed in a row; bigæ, quadrigæ. Sometimes 
mules ſupplied the place of horſes, and then the cha- 
riot was called army. Pindar, in the fifth ode of — 
(e) Plut. in Alex. p. 666. | 
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firſt book, celebrates one Pſaumis, who had obtained _ 
a triple victory; one by a chariot drawn by four 
| horſes, vip; another by one drawn by mules, 
«min; and the third by a ſingle horſe, «ian, which 
the title of the ode expreſſes. . 
Theſe chariots, upon a ſignal given, ſtarted toge- 
ther from a place called Carceres. Their places were 
regulated by lot, which was not an indifferent eir- 
cumſtance as to the victory; for being to turn round 
a boundary, the chariot on the left was nearer than 
thoſe on the right, which in conſequence had a greater = 
compaſs to take. It appears from ſeveral paſſages in 
Pindar, and eſpecially from one in Sophocles, which 8 
I ſhall cite very ſoon, that they ran twelve times 
: 


round the Stadium. He that came in firſt the twelfth 
round was victor. The chief art conſiſted in taking 
the beſt ground at the turning of the boundary: For WB 
if the charioteer drove too near it, he was in danger ] 
of daſhing the chariot to pieces; and if he kept too 
wide of it, his neareſt antagoniſt might cut the way 
upon him, and get foremoſt. mm. JO 
It is obvious that theſe chariot-races could not be 
run without ſome danger ; for as the * motion of the 
wheels was very rapid, and grazed againſt the boun- 
dary in turning, the leaſt error in driving would have 
broke the chariot in pieces, and might have dange- _ 
rouſly wounded the charioteer. - An example of which 
we find in the Electra of Sophocles, who gives an 
_ admirable deſcription of this kind of race run by ten 
competitors. The falſe Oreſtes, at the twelfth and 
laſt round, having only one antagoniſt, the reſt ha- 
ving been thrown out, was ſo unfortunate as to break 
one of his wheels againſt the boundary, and falling 
out of his ſeat 1 in the reins, the horſes drag- 
ged him violently forwards along with them, and 
tore him to pieces; but this very ſeldom happened. 
(f) To avoid ſuch Kune Neſtor gave the follow- 


ing 


) Hom. II. 1. ulli. v. 334, &c. „ 
_  ®* Metaque fervidis Evitata rotis. Horat. Od, i. 
be goal ſhunu'd by the burning wheel}, \ 


to diſpute the prize in the chariot- races. My ſon,” 
ſays he, drive your horſes as near as poſſible to the 


« petitors, and encouraging the horſe on the right, 


of running againſt the ſtone, leſt you wound your 


the ſame time, and fo far had no advantage of each 
other; but he, whoſe lot gave him the firit place, 


moe it ſeems, that the fleetneſs of the 


\ rounds; for it is not to be ſuppoſed, that in the pro- 
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ing directions to his ſon Antilochus, who was going 


e turning; for which reaſon, always inclining your 
e body over your chariot, get the left of your com- 


“ give him the rein, whilſt the near-horſe, hard held, 
turns the boundary ſo cloſe to it, that the nave of 
« the wheel ſeems to graze. upon it; but have a care 


« horſes, and daſh the chariot in pieces.” 
Father Montfaucon mentions a difficulty, in his 
opinion, very conſiderable, in regard to the places of 
thoſe who contended for the prize in the chariot-race. 
They all ſtarted indeed from the ſame line, and at 


being neareſt the boundary at the end of the career, 
and having but a ſmall compals to deſcribe in turning 
about it, had leſs way to make than the ſecond, third, 
fourth, &c. eſpecially when the chariots were drawn 
by four horſes, which took up a greater ſpace between 
the firſt and the others, and obliged them to make a 
larger circle in coming round. This advantage twelve 
times together, as it mult happen, admitting the Sta- 
dium was to be run round twelve times, gave ſuch a 
ſuperiority to the firſt, as ſeemed to aſſure him infalli- 
bly of the victory againſt all his 2 To 
| orſes, joined 
with the addreſs of the driver, might countervail this 
odds; either by getting before the firſt, or by taking 
his place; it not in the firſt, in ſome of the ſubſequent 


greſs of the race, the antagoniſts always continued in 
the ſame order they ſtarted. They often changed 
places in a ſhort interval -of time, and in that va- 
riety and viciſſitude conſiſted all the diverſion of the 
ſpectators. IO eo . 
It was not required, that thoſe who diſputed the 
victory ſhould enter the liſts, and drive their chariots 
4 ARES > FOOT min 
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in perſon. Their being ſpectators of the games, or 
eel oa their horſes Res was ſufficient ; 1 5 in ei- 
ther caſe, it was previouſly neceſſary to regiſter the 
names of the 285 for whom the horſes were to 
run, either in the chariot or ſingle horſe- races. 

(g) At the time that the city of Potidæa furren- 
dered to Philip, three couriers brought him advices; 
the firſt, that the IIlyrians had been defeated in a 
great battle by his general Parmenio; the ſecond, that 

he had carried the prize of the horſe-race in the 

_ Olympick 3 ; and the third, that the queen was 
delivered o | 
Philip was equally delighted with each of theſe cir- 
cumſtances. . 


Ixxxv 


a ſon. Plutarch ſeems to inſinuate, that 


(4) -Hiero ſent horſes to Olympia, to ON for the 


prize, and cauſed a magnificent pavilion to be erected 
for them. Upon this occaſion Themiſtocles haran- 
gued the Greeks, to perſuade them to pull down the 
tyrant's pavilion, who had refuſed his aid againſt the 
common enemy, and to hinder his horſes from run- 
ning with the reſt. It does not appear that any re- 


card was had to this remonſtrance ; for we find by 


one of Pindar's odes, compoſed in honour of Hiero, 
that he won the prize in the ny races. 

(i) No one ever carried the ambition of making a 
great figure in the publick games of Greece ſo far as 
Alcibiades, in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
moſt ſplendid manner, by the great number of horſes 
and chariots, which he kept only for the races. 
There never was either private perſon or king that 
ſent, as he did, ſeven chariots at once to the Olym- 
pick games, wherein he carried the firſt, ſecond, and 
third prizes; an honour no one ever had before him. 
The famous poet Euripides celebrated theſe victories 
in an ode, of which Plutarch has preſerved a frag- 
ment in vit. Alcib. The victor, after having ale 
a ſumptuous ſacrifice to Jupiter, gave a magnificent 
feaſt ro the innumerable multitude of the ſpectators 


. at 


(8) Plut. in Alex. p. 666. (5 Plut, in Themiſt, p- 12 
(%) Plut. in Alcibiad. p. 196. 1 P * 
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at the games. It is not eaſy to comprehend, how the 
wealth cf a private perſon ſhould ſuffice to ſo enor- 
mous an expence: Put Antiſthenes, the ſcholar of 
Socrates, who relates what he ſaw, informs us, that 
many cities of the allies, in a kind of emulation with 
each other, ſupplied Alcibiades with all things neceſ- 
{ary for the ſupport of ſuch incredible magnificence. 
Esquipages, horſes, tents, ſacrifices, the moſt exqui- 
ite proviſions, the moſt delicate wines; in a word, all 
that was neceſſary to the ſupport of his table or train. 
The paſſage is remarkable; for the ſame author aſ- 
| ſures us, that this was not only done when Alcibiades 
went to the Olympick games, but in all his military 
expeditions and journies by land or ſea. © Where- 
ever,“ ſays he, © Alcibiades travelled, he made 
& uſe of four of the allied cities as his fervants. 
« Epheſus furniſhed him with tents, as magnificent 
as thoſe of the Perſians; Chios took care to pro- 
« vide for his horſes; Cyzicum ſupplied him with 
* ſacrifices, and proviſions for his table; and Leſbos 
gave him wine, with all the other neceſſaries of his 
„ -houſe.” | | 2. 4 
1 I muſt not omit, in ſpeaking of the Olympick 
games, that the ladies were admitted to diſpute the 
prize in them as well as the men; which many of 
them obtained. () Cyniſca, ſiſter of Ageſilaus, 
king of Sparta, firſt opened this new path of glory 
to her ſex, and was proclaimed victrix in the race of 
. Chariots with four horfes. (J) This victory, which 
till then had no example, did not fail of being cele- 
brated with all poſſible ſplendor, (n) A magnifi- 
cent monument was erected in Sparta in honour of 
Cyniſca ; and the Lacedzmonians, though other- 
wiſe very little ſenſible to the charms af poetry, ap- 
pointed a poet to tranſmit this new triumph to po- 
ſterity, and to immortalize its memory by an inſcrip- 
tion in verſe. (#) She herſelf dedicated a chariot of 
braſs, drawn by four horſes, in the temple of Delphos; 
EET: in 


| | 0 Pag. 288, (mn) Pag. 27%. 


" (4) Poyfan,/ i, K. 2. 75. 
* Id. I, V. P · — 8 
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in which the charioteer was alſo repreſented ; a cer- 
tain proof that ſhe did not drive it herſelf. (o) In 
proceſs of time, the picture of Cyniſca, drawn by the 
famous Apelles, was annexed to it, and the whole 
adorned with many inſcriptions in honour of that 
Spartan heroine. e 1 


Of the honours and rewards granted to the vittors. | 
Trese honours and rewards were of ſeveral kinds. N 
The ſpectators acclamations in honour of the victors 
were only a prelude to the rewards deſigned them. 
Theſe rewards were different wreaths of wild olive, 
pine, parſley, or laurel, according to the different 
places where the games were celebrated. Thoſe : 
_ crowns were always attended with branches of palm, ; 
that the victors carried in their right hands; which | 
cuſtom, according to Plutarch (p), aroſe, (perhaps) | 
from the nature of the palm-tree, which diſplays new 
"vigour the more endeavours are uſed to cruſh or bend | 
it, and is a ſymbol of the champion's courage and = 
reſiſtance in the attainment of the prize. As he 
might be victor more than once in the ſame games, 
and ſometimes on the ſame day, he might alſo receive 
ſeveral crowns and palms. 7 | 
When the victor had received the crown and palm, 
an herald, preceded by a trumpet, conducted him 
through the Stadium, and proclaimed aloud his name 
and country, who. paſſed in that kind of review be- 
fore the people, whilſt they redoubled their acclama- 
tions and applauſes at the fight of him. 1 | 
When he returned to his own country, the people 
came out in a body to meet him, and conducted him 
into the city, adorned with all the marks of his vic- 
tory, and riding upon a chariot drawn by four horſes. 
He made his entry not through the gates, but through 
a breach purpoſely made in the walls. Lighted 
torches were carried before him, and a numerous train 
followed to do honour to the proceſſion. : 
The athletick triumph almoſt always concluded with - 


. „ feaſts 
(o) Pauſan. 1. vi. p. 344. (5) Sympoſ. I. viii. quæſt. 4. 
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feaſts made for the victors, their relations, and friends, 
either at the expence of the publick, or by particu- 
lars, who regaled not only their families and friends, 
but often a great part of the ſpectators. (2) Alci- 
biades, after having ſacrificed to Jupiter, which was 
always the firſt care of the victor, treated the whole 
aſſembly. Leopron did the ſame, as Athenæus re- 
ports (7); who adds, that Empedocles of Agrigen- 
tum, having conquered in the ſame games, and not 
having it in his power, being a Pythagorean, to re- 
gale the people with fleſh or fiſh, he cauſed an ox to 
be made of a paſte, compoſed of myrrh, incenſe, and 
all ſorts of ſpices, of which pieces were given to all 
who were preſent. | p | 
One of the moſt honourable privileges granted to 
the athletick victors, was the right of taking place 
at the publick games. At Sparta it was a cuſtom 
for the king to take them with him in military ex- 
peditions, to fight near his perſon, and to be his 
guard; which, with reafon, was judged very honour- 
able. Another privilege, in which the uſeful united 
with the honourable, was that of being maintained 
for the reſt of their lives at the expence of their 
country. (s) That this expence might not become 
too chargeable to the ſtate, Solon reduced the pen- 
ſion of a victor in the Olympick games to five hun- 
dred drachma's (z); in the Iſthmian to an hundred 
92 and in the reſt in proportion. The victor and 
is country conſidered this penſion leſs as a relief of 
the champion's indigence, than as a mark of honour 
and diſtinction. They were alſo exempted from all 
civil offices and employments. e 
The celebration of the games being over, one of 
the ſirſt applications of the magiſtrates, who preſided 
in them, was to inſcribe, in the publick regiſter, the 
name and country of the Athletæ who had carried the 
prizes, and to annex the ſpecies of combat in which 
they had been victorious. The chariot- race had the 


pre- 


(7) Plut. in Alcib, p. 196. - (x) Lib. i. p. 3. (-) Diog. 
Laert, in Solon. p. 37. (!) 250 livres. (u) 50 livres. 


preference to all other games. From whence the 
hiſtorians, who date their facts by the Olympiads, as 
Thucydides, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, Diodorus Si- 
culus, and Pauſanias, almoſt always expreſs the 
Olympiad by the name and country of the victors in 
that race. ion moot Eu wods anos ale 
The praiſes of the victorious Athletz were amongſt 
the Greeks one of the principal ſubjects of their ly- —__ 
rick poetry. We find, that all the odes of the four s 
books of Pindar turn upon it, each of which takes = 
its title from the games, in which the combatants ſig- 
nalized themſelves, whoſe victories thoſe. poems cele- 
brate. The poet, indeed, frequently enriches. his mat- 


ter, by calling in to the champion's aſſiſtance, inca- 
= 


pable alone of inſpiring all the enthuſiaſm neceſſary, 

the aid of the gods, heroes, and princes, who have any 

relation to his ſubject; and to ſupport. the flights of 

imagination, to which he abandons himſelf. Before 

Pindar, the poet Simonides practiſed the ſame man- | | 
ner of writing, intermingling the praiſes of the gods If 
and heroes with thoſe of the champions, whoſe vic- | 

tories he ſang. (x) It is related upon this head, that 
one of the victors in boxing, called Sopas, having 

agreed with Simonides for a poem upon his victory, 

the poet, according to cuſtom, after having given the 

higheſt praiſes to the champion, expatiates in a long 

digreſſion to the honour of Caſtor and Pollux. Sco- 

pas, ſatisfied in appearance with the performance of 

Simonides, paid him however only the third part of 
the ſum agreed on, referring him for the remainder 

to the Tyndarides, whom he had celebrated ſo well. 

And he was well paid their part in effect, if we may 

believe the ſequel: For, at the feaſt given by the 

champion, whilſt the gueſts were at table, a ſervant 

came to Simonides, and told him, that two men, co- 
vered with duſt and ſweat, were at the door, and de- 
ſired to ſpeak with him in all haſte. He had ſcarce 

let his foot out of the chamber, in order to go to 8 

| 3 | them, . 

( (x) Cic. de Orat. 1. ii. n. 352, 353. Phæd. I. ii, ſab. 24. Quin- 
tal. 1. 1. $84; | | | 
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them, when the roof fell in, and cruſhed the cham. 
pion with all his gueſts to death © 


Sculpture united with poetry to perpetuate the fame 
of the champions. Statues were erected to the vic- 
tors, eſpecially in the Olympick games, in the very 

place where they had been crowned, and ſometimes in 
that of their birth alſo; which was commonly done 
at the expence of their country. Amongſt the ſta- 
tues which adorned Olympia, were thoſe of ſeveral 
children of ten or welve years old, who had obtained 
the prize at that age in the Olympick games. They 
did not only raife ſuch monuments to the champions, 
but to the very horſes, to whoſe ſwiftneſs they were 
indebted for the Agoniſtick crown: And (y) Pauſa- 
nias mentions one, which was erected in honour of a 
mare, called Aura, whoſe hiſtory is worth repeating. 

Phidolas, her rider, having fallen off in the begin- 
ning of the race, the mare continued to run in the 
ſame manner as if he had been upon her back, She 
outſtript all the reſt, and upon the ſound of the 
trumpets, which was uſual toward the end of the 
race to animate the competitors, ſhe redoubled her 
vigour and courage, turned round the goal; and, as 
if ſhe had been ſenſible of the victory, preſented her- 
ſelf before the judges of the games, The læans 
declared Phidolas victor, with permiſſion to ere& a 
monument to himſelf and the mare, that had ſerved 
him ſo well. N 


The different taſte of the Greeks and Romans, in regard 
Bare bi Fo o publick ſhows. 
Brok I make an end of obſerving upon the com- 
bats and games, ſo much in eſtimation amongſt the 
Greeks, I beg the reader's permiſſion to make a re- 
flection, that may ſerve to explain the different cha- 
racters of the Greeks and Romans, with regard to 
this ſubject. 7 ö 
The moſt common entertainment of the latter, at 
which the fair ſex, by nature tender and compaſ- 
5 ; ſionate, 
(3) Lib. vi. p. 368. | 
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ſionate, were preſent in throngs, was the combats of 
the gladiators, and of men with bears and lions; in 
which the cries of the wounded and dying, and the 
abundant effuſion of human blood, ſupplied a grate- 
ful ſpectacle for a whole people, who feaſted their 

cruel eyes with the ſavage pleaſure of ſeeing men 
murder one another in cool blood; and in the times 
of the perſecutions, with the tearing in pieces of old 
men and infants, of women and tender virgins, whoſe 
age and weakneſs are apt to excite compaſſion in the 
hardeſt hearts. B 

In Greece theſe combats were abſolutely unknown, 
and were only introduced into ſome cities, after their 
ſubjection to the Roman people. (z) The Athenians, 
however, whoſe diſtinguiſhing characteriſticks were 
benevolence and humanity, never admitted them into 
their city; and when it was propoſed to inti$duce the 
combats of the gladiators, that they might not be 

_ ofitdone by the Corinthians in that point, Firſt throw 
down, cried out an * Athenian from the midſt of the 

aſſembly, throw down the altar, erctied above a thou- 
ſand years ago by our anceſtors to Mercy. a . 

It muſt be allowed, in this reſpect, that the conduct 
and wiſdom of the Greeks was infinitely ſuperior to 
that of the Romans. I ſpeak of the wiſdom of Pa- 
gans. Convinced that the multitude, too much go- 
verned by the objects of ſenſe to be ſufficiently amuſed 
and entertained with the pleaſures of the underſtand- 
ing, could « be delighted only with ſenſible objects, 
both nations were ſtudious to divert them with games 
and  ſhews, and ſuch external contrivances, as were 
proper to affect the ſenſes. In the inftitution of which, 
each follows its peculiar genius and diſpoſition. 
The Romans, educated in war, and accuſtomed to 
battles, retained, notwithſtanding the politeneſs up- 
on which they piqued themſelves, ſomething of their 
ancient ferocity ; and hence it was, that the OO 
e 0 
(x) Lucian in vit. Demona&. p. 1014. 


; * It was Demonax, a celebrated had been. He flouriſhed in the reign 
ebiloſopher, whoſe diſciple Lucian of Marcus Aurelius, : 
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of blood, and the murders exhibited in their publick 
ſhows, far from inſpiring them with horror, was a 
grateful entertainment to them. 

The inſolent pomp of triumphs flows from the 
ſame ſource, and argues no leſs inhumanity. To 
obtain this honour, it was neceſſary to prove, that 
eight or ten thouſand men at leaſt had been killed in 
battle. The ſpoils, which were carried with fo much 

oſtentation, proclaimed, that an infinity of honeſt fa- 
milies had been reduced to the utmoſt miſery. The 
innumerable troop of captives had been free perſons 
a few days before, and were often diſtinguiſhable for 
honour, merit, and virtue. The repreſentation of the 
towns that had been taken in the war explained, that 
they had acked, plundered, and burnt the moſt opu- 

lent eitie \ and either deſtroyed, or enſlaved their in- 
habitants In fine, nothing was more inhuman, than 
to drag kings and princes in chains before the chariot 

of a Roman citizen, and to inſult their misfortunes 
and humiliation in that publick manner. : 

(a) The triumphal arches, erected under the em- 
perors, where the enemies appeared with chains upon 
their hands and legs, could proceed only from an 

| haughty fierceneſs of diſpoſition, and an inhuman 

| pride, that took delight in immortalizing the ſhame 

| and forrow of ſubjected go EI 

The joy of the Greeks after a victory was r more 

modeſt. They erected trophies indeed, but of wood, 
a matter little durable, which would ſoon donkame ; 
and thoſe it was prohibited to renew. Plutarch's 
reaſon for this is admirable . After time had de- 
ſtroyed and obliterated the marks of diſſenſion and 
enmity, that had divided the people, it would have 
been the exceſs of odious and barbarous animoſity, to 
have thought of re-eſtabliſhing them, and to have 
perpetuated the remembrance of ancient quarrels, 

| which could not be buried too ſoon in ſilence and 

4 | 1 | oblivion. 
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oblivion. He adds, that the trophies of ſtone and 
braſs, fince ſubſtituted to thoſe of wood, reflect no 
honour upon thoſe ho introduced the cuſtom. | 

(b) I am pleaſed with the grief of Ageſilaus's 
countenance, after a conſiderable victory, wherein a 
great number of his enemies, that is to ſay, of Greeks, 
were left upon the field, and to hear him utter, with 
ſighs and groans, theſe words, ſo full of moderation 
and humanity : © Oh unhappy Greece, to deprive 

„ thyſelf of ſo many brave citizens, and to deſtroy 
« thoſe who had been ſufficient to have conquered all 
e the Barbarians !” 1 ee 
The ſame ſpirit of moderation and humanity pre- 
vailed in the publick ſhows of the Greeks. Their 
feſtivals had nothing mournful or afflictive in them. 
Every thing in thoſe feaſts tended to delight, friend- 
ſhip, and harmony: And in that conſiſted one of the 
greateſt advantages which reſulted to Greece, from 
the ſolemnization of theſe games. The republicks, 
ſeparated by diſtance of country, and diverſity of in- 
tereſts, having the opportunity of meeting from time 
to time, in the ſame place, and in the midſt of re- 
joicing and feſtivity, allied themſelves more ſtrictly 
with one another, apprized each other againſt the 
Barbarians and the common enemies of their liberty, 
and made up their differences by the rpediation of 
ſome neutral ſtate in alliance with them. The ſame 
language, manners, ſacrifices, exerciſes, and worſhip, 
all conſpired to unite the ſeveral little ſtates of Greece 
into one great and formidable nation; and to preſerve 
amongſt them the ſame diſpoſition, the ſame princi- 
ples, the ſame zeal for their liberty, and the ſame 
paſſion for the arts and ſciences. on 


* 


Of the prizes of wit, and the ſhows and repreſentations 
| „ Of THO SBORINE: e RIAL 

I ave reſerved for the concluſion of this head an- 
other kind of competition, which does nat at all de- 
pend upon the ſtrength, activity, and addreſs of the 


: bea, 
(5) Nut. in Lacon. Apophthegm. n. | 


body, and may be called with reaſon the combat of 
the mind; wherein the orators, hiſtorians, and poets, 
made trial of their capacities, and ſubmitted their 
e to the cenſure and judgment of the pub- 
lick. The emulation in this ſort of diſpute was moſt 
lively and ardent, as the victory in queſtion might juſt- 
ly be deemed to be infinitely ſuperior to all the others, 
becauſe it affects the man more nearly, is founded in 
his perſonal and internal qualities, and decides the 
merit of his wit and capacity; which are advantages 
we are apt to aſpire at with the utmoſt vivacity and 
_ paſſion, and of which we are at leaſt of all inclined 
to renounce the glory to others 

It was a great honour, and at the fame time a moſt 
ſenſible pleaſure, for writers, who are generally fond 
of fame and applauſe, to have known how to recon- 
cile the voices in their favour of ſo numerous and 
ſele& an aſſembly, as that of the Olympick games; 
in which were preſent all the fineſt geniuſſes of Greece, 
and all the beſt judges of the excellency of a work. 
This theatre was equally open to hiſtory, eloquence, 
(c) Herodotus read his hiſtory in the Olympick 
2 to all Greece, aſſembled at them, and was 

eard with ſuch applauſe, that the names of the nine 
Muſes were given to the nine books which compoſe 
his work, and the people cried out wherever he 
Paging, That is be, who has wrote our hiſtory, and cele- 

ated. our glorious ſucceſſes againſt the Barbarians ſo eu- 

cellently. | 5 8 8 
All who had been preſent at the games, did after- 
wards make every part of Greece reſound with the 
name and glory of this illuſtrious hiſtorian. 

Lucian, who writes the fact I have repeated, adds, 
that after the example of Herodotus, many of the 
ſophiſts and rhetoricians went to Olympia, to read 
the harangues of their compoſing ; finding that the 
ſhorteſt and moſt certain method of acquiring a great 
reputation in a little time. | 


Plutarch 


(c) Lucian, in Herod. p- 622. 
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0) Plutarch obſerves, that Lyſias the famous A- 
thenian orator, cotemporary with Herodotus, Pro- 
nounced a ſpeech i in the Olympick games, wherein he 
congratulated the Greeks upon their reconciliation 

with each other, and their having united to reduce 
the power of Dionyſius the Tyrant, as en the great- | 
eſt action they had ever done. | 

(e) We may judge of the paſſion of the poets to 
ſignalize themſelves in theſe ſolemn games, from that 
of Dionyſius himſelf. That prince, who had the 
fooliſh vanity to believe himſelf the moſt excellent 
poet of his time, appointed readers, called in the 

Greek cr ( —— to . ET 

of his compoſing of en they n to 
pronounce: the — — royal poet, the ſtrong 
and harmonious voices of the — occaſioned a 
profound ſilence, and they were heard at firſt with the 
greateſt attention, which continually decreaſed as t 
went on, and turned at laft into downright horſe-laughs | 
and hooting; ſo. miſerable did the verſes appear. 
(f) He:comforted himſelf for this diſgrace by a vic- 
tory he gained ſome time after in the feaſt of Bacchus 

at Athens, in which he cauſed a mn, of his com- 

poſition to be repreſented. 

The diſputes of the poets in the Olympick games 
were nothing, in compariſon with the ardour and 
emulation expreſſed by them at Athens; which is 
what remains to be ſaid upon this ſubject, and there- 

fore I ſhall conclude with it; taking occaſion to give 
my readers, at the ſame time, a ſhort view of the 
ſhows and repreſentations of the theatre of the anci- 
ents. Thoſe, who would be more fully informed in 
this ſubje&, will find it treated at large in a work 
lately made publick by the reverend father Brumoi, 
the Jeſuit; a work which abounds with profound 

| knowledge and erudition, and with reflections entirely 
new, deduced from the nature of the poems of which 
it treats, I ſhall make conſiderable = of that piece, 


5 | and 
(d) Plut. de vit. Orat. p. 836. | (0 Diod, I. xiv. p. 318. 


(/) Ibid. J. xv. p. 384. 
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Extraordinary paſſion of the Athenians for the entertain- 
| ments of the ſtage. Emulation of the poets in diſputing 
| | _ the prizes in thoſe repreſentations. A ſhort idea of 
| dramatick poetry. aoh wes. . dl | 
No people ever expreſſed fo much ardour and paſ- 
ſion for the entertainments of the theatre as the 
Greeks, and eſpecially the Athenians. The reaſon of 
| which is obvious: No people ever demonſtrated ſuch 
| extent of genius, nor carried fo far the love of elo- 

ce and poeſy, taſte for the ſciences, juſtneſs of 
entiments, elegance of ear, and delicacy in all the 
refinements of language. A poor woman, who ſold 
herbs at Athens, diſtinguiſhed Theophraſtus to be a 
ſtranger, by a ſingle word which he made uſe of in — 
_ expreſſing himſelf. The common people got the tra- 
gedies of Euripides by heart. The genius of every 
nation expreſſes itſelf in the people's manner of paſſing 
their time, and in their pleaſures. The great employ- 
ment and delight of the Athenians were to amuſe 
themſelves with works of wit, and to judge of the 
dramatick pieces, that were acted by the publick au- 
thority ſeveral times a year, eſpecially at the feaſts of 
Bacchus, when the tragick and comick poets diſputed 
for the prize. The Gave uſed to preſent four of 
their pieces at a time; except Sophocles, who did 
| not think fit to continue ſo laborious an exerciſe, and 
i confined himſelf to one performance, when he diſ- 
| puted the prize. 35555 
The ſtate appointed judges, to determine upon the 
merit of the tragick or comick pieces, before they 
were repreſented in the feſtivals. They were acted 
before them in the preſence of the people; but un- 
doubtedly with no great preparation. The judges 
gave their ſuffrages, and .that performance, which 
had the moſt voices, was declared victorious, . 
| | the 


4 


Attica anus Theophraſtum, annotata unins affectatione verbi, 
hominem alioqui diſertiſſimum hoſpitem dixit, Nuit. I. viii. c. 1. 
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the crown as ſuch, and was received with all poſſible 
pomp at the expence of the republick. This did 
not, however, exclude ſuch pieces, as were only in 
the ſecond or third claſs. The beſt had not always 
the preference: For what times were exempt from 
party, Caprice, ignorance, and prejudice ? (g) /Elian, 
is very angry with the judges, who, in one of theſe 
diſputes, gave only the ſecond place to Euripides. 
He accuſes them of judging either without capacity, 
or of giving their voices for hire. It is eaſy to con- 
ceive the warmth and emulation, which theſe diſputes 
and publick rewards excited amongſt the poets, and 
how much they contributed to the perfection, to which. 
Greece carried dramatick performance. 

The dramatick poem introduces the perſons theme 
ſelves, ſpeaking and 2 upon the ſtage: In the 
epick, on the contrary, only the poet relates the dif- 
ferent adventures of his characters. It is natural to 
be delighted with fine deſcriptions of events, in which 
illuſtrious perſons and whole nations are intereſted; 
and hence the epick poem had its origin. But we are 
quite differently affected with hearing thoſe perſons 
themſelves, with being confidents of their moſt ſecret 
ſentiments, and auditors and ſpectators of their reſo- 
lutions, enterprizes, and the happy or unhappy 
events attending them. To read, and ſee an action, are 
quite different things: We are infinitely more moved 
with what is acted, than with what we read. The 
ſpectator, agreeably deceived by an imitation ſo nearly 
approaching life, miſtakes the picture for the origi- 
nal, and thinks the object real. This gave birth to 
dramatick poetry, which includes tragedy and comedy. 

To theſe may be added the ſatyrick poem, which 
derives its name from the ſatyrs, rural gods, who 
were the chief characters in it; and not from the /a- 
/ire, a kind of abuſive poetry, which has no reſem- 
blance to this, and is of a much later date. The ſa- 

tyrick poem was neither tragedy nor comedy, but 
lomething between both, participating of the charac- 

Yor. £7 3 - ao 
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ter of each. The poets, who diſputed the prize, ge- 
nerally added one of theſe pieces to their tragedies, ro 


allay the grave and folemn of the one, with the mirth 
and pleaſantry of the other. There is but one exam- 


ple of this ancient poem come down to us, which is 


the Cyclops of Euripides. 
I ſhall confine myſelf upon this head to tragedy 


and comedy ; which had both their origin amongſt 


the Greeks, who looked upon them as fruits of their 
own growth, of which they could never have enough. 
Athens was remarkable for an extraordinary appetite 
of this kind. Theſe two poems, which were a long 
time comprized under the general name of tragedy, 
received there .by degrees doch improvements, as at 


length raiſed them to their laſt perfection. 


The origin and progreſs of tragedy. Poets who excelled 
in it at Athens; AfSCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, and Eu- 
RIPIDES. | „ 
THERE had been many tragick and comick poets 

before Theſpis; but as they had altered nothing in 


the original rude form of this poem, and Theſpis was 


the firſt that made. any improvement in it, he was 
generally eſteemed its inventor. Before him, tragedy 
was no more than a jumble of buffoon tales in the- 
comick ſtyle, intermixed with the ſinging of a chorus 
in praiſe of Bacchus; for it is to the feaſts of that 
god, celebrated at the time of the vintage, that tra- 


gedy owes its birth. 


(þ) La tragedie, informe & groſſiere en naiſſant, 
N' etoit qu'un ſimple chœur, ou chacun en danſant, 
Et du dieu des raiſins entonnant les louanges, 
S'efforęoit d' attirer de fertiles vendanges. 

Lai, le vin & la joie eveillant les eſprits, 

Du plus habile chantre un bouc etoit le prix. 


| Formleſs and groſs did tragedy ariſe, 

A fample cborus, rather mad than wiſe ; 
For 
(4) Boileau Art. Poet. Cart, iii. 


r 
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Por fruitful vintages the dancin "x throng 
Roar d to the god of grapes a drunken ſong : 
Mild mirth and wine ſuſtain d the frantick note, 
And the beſt [i nger bad the prize, a goat. 
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Theſpis made ſeveral alterations in it, Jae Ho- 
race deſcribes after Ariſtotle, in his Art of Poetry. 
The * firſt was to carry his actors about in a cart, 

whereas before they uſed to ſing in the ſtreets, where- 
ever Chance led them. Another was to have their 
faces ſmeered over with wine-lees inſtead of actin 
without diſguiſe as at firſt. He alſo introduced a cha- 
rafter among the chorus, who, to give the actors 
time to reſt themſelves and to take breath, repeated 
the adventures of ſome illuſtrious perſon ; which re- 

 cital, at length, gave pie to the [ubjens of tragedy. 
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(i) Theſpis fut le premier, qui barbouillé de lie, 
Promena par les bourgs cette heureuſe folie, 

Et d' acteurs mal ornes chargeant un tombereau, 
Amuſa les paſſans d'un ſpectacle nouveau. 


Firſ Theſpis, ſmeer'd with lees, and void of art, 
The grateful folly vented from cart, 

And as his tawdry actors drove about, : 
The fight was new, and charm'd the gaping rout. 


() Theſpis lived in the time of Solon. That vik A.M. 
legiſlator, upon ſeeing his pieces performed, expreſſed e 
his diſlike, by ſtriking his ſtaff againſt the ground; = 88 


564. 
apprehending, that theſe poetical "fictions, and idle 
lories, from mere theatrical repreſentations, would 


g 2 ſoon 


(i) Bailean Art. Poet. Cant. iii. (40 plut. in Solon. p. 95. 
Ignotum tragicæ genus inveniſſe camœne 

Dicitur, & plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis, 

Quz canerent agerentique peruncti fæcibus ora. 
Hor. de Art. Toei. 
When Theſpis firſt expos d the tragick muſe, 
Rude were the acturs, and a cart the ſcene, 
Where ghaſily faces, ſineer d with les. of wine, 
Frigbted the children, and: amus d the crowd. 


Roſcom. Avt of Port, 
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ſoon become matters of importance, and have too 

great a ſhare in all publick and private affairs. | 
It is not ſo eaſy to invent, as to improve the in- 
ventions of others. The alterations Theſpis made in 
tragedy, gave room for Æſchylus to make new and 
A.M. more conſiderable 'of his own. He was born at 
Ant. . C. Athens, in the firſt year of the ſixtieth Olympiad. 
340. He took upon him the pron of arms, at a time 
E 1: when the Athenians reckoned almoſt as many heroes 
1 as citizens. He was at the battles of Marathon, Sa- 
4 ' lamis, and Platza, where he did his duty, But his 
g diſpoſition called him elſewhere, and put him upon 
A. M. entering into another courſe, where no leſs glory was 
sc. to be acquired; and where he was ſoon without any 
450, competitors. As a ſuperior genius, he took upon 
- him to reform, or rather to create tragedy anew ; of 
which he has, in conſequence, been always acknow- 
| ledged the inventor and father. Father Brumoi, in a 
diſſertation which abounds with wit and good ſenſe, 
explains the manner in which Æſchylus conceived the 
true idea of tragedy from Homer's epick poems. 
That poet himſelf uſed to ſay, that his works were 
only copies in relievo of Homer's draughts in the 

Iliad and Odyſſey. 7 = 
Tragedy therefore took a new form under him. 
He gave maſks to his actors, adorned them with 
robes and trains, and made them wear buſkins. In- 
ſtead of a cart, he erected a theatre of a moderate ex- 
tent, and entirely changed their ſtyle; which from 
being merry and burleſque, as at firſt, became majeſ- 

tick and ſerious. „ | 7 


(n) Eſchyle dans le chœur jetta les perſonages: 
D'un maſque plus honnete habilla les viſages : 


| Sur 
() Boileau Art. Poet. i 
Poſt hunc perſonæ pallæque repertor honeſtæ 

Aſchylus, & modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, 


Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique cothurno. Hor. de Art. Poet. 


This Æſchylus (with indignation) ſaw, 

And built a flage, found out a decent dreſs, 

Brought wizards (in a civiller diſguiſe) | . | 
Aud taught men bow to ſpeak, and haw: to act. Roſcom. Art. Poet. 


\ 
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Bur les ais d'un theatre en public exhauſsẽ 
Fit paroitre l'acteur d'un brodequin chauſsẽ. 


From Aſchylus the chorus learnt new grace: 

He veild with decent maſks the aftor's face, 
Taught him in buſtins firſt to tread the ſtage, 
And rais'd a theatre to pleaſe the age. 


But that was only the external part or body of tra- 
gedy. Its ſoul, which was the moſt important and 
eſſential addition of Æſchylus, conſiſted in the viva- 
city and ſpirit of the action, ſuſtained by the dialogue 
of the perſons of the drama introduced by him; in 
the artful working up of the greater paſſions, eſpeci- 
ally of terror and pity, that, by alternately afflicting 
and agitating the ſoul with mournful or terrible ob- 
jects, produce a grateful pleaſure and delight from 
that very trouble and emotion; in the choice of a 
ſubject; great, noble, affecting, and contained within 
the due bounds of time, place, and action: In fine, 
it is the conduct and diſpoſition of the whole piece, 
which, by the order and harmony of its parts, and 
the happy connection of its incidents and intrigues, 
holds the mind of the ſpectator in ſuſpenſe till the ca- 
taſtrophe, and then reſtores him his tranquillity, and 
_ diſmiſſes him with ſatisfaction. : | 

The chorus had been eſtabliſhed before Æſchylus, 
as it compoſed alone, or next to alone, what was 
then called tragedy. He did not therefore exclude 


it, but, on the contrary, thought fit to incorporate it, 


to ſing as chorus between the acts. Thus it ſupplied 
the interval of reſting, and was a kind of perſon of 
the drama, employed“ either in giving uſeful coun- 

| g 3 | {els 


* Adoris partes chorus officiumque virile 
Defendat, neu quid medios intercinat actus, 
Quod non propoſito conducat, & hæreat aptè. 
Ille bonis faveatque, & concilietur amicis, 
Et regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes. 
Ille dapes laudet, menſæ brevis; ille ſalubrem 
Juſtitiam, legeſque, & apertis otia portis. 
Ille tegat commiſſa, deoſque precetur & oret, : 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. Hor. de Art, rm 
1 | | 5 
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ſels and ſalutary inſtructions, in eſpouſing the par ' 
innocence and virtue, in being 2 depoſitory of ſe- 
crets, and the avenger of violated religion, or to 
' ſuſtain all thoſe characters at the ſame time, accord- 
ing to Horace. The coryphæus, or principal perſon 
of the chorus, ſpoke for the reſt. 

In one of Æſchylus's pieces, called the Eumenides, 
the poet repreſents Oreſtes at the bottom of the ſtage, 

ſurrounded by the furies, laid aſleep by Apollo, 
Their figure mult have been extremely horrible, as ic 
1s related, that upon their waking and appearing tu- 
multuouſiy on the theatre, where they were to act as 
a chorus, ſome women miſcarried with the ſurprize, 
and ſeveral children died of the tright. The chorus 
at that time conſiſted of fifty actors. After this acci- 
dent, it was reduced to fifteen by an expreſs law, and 
— at length to twelve. | | 
I have obſerved, that one of the alterations made 
by Aſchylus in tragedy, was the maſk worn by his 
actors. Theſe dramatick maſks had no reſemblance 
to ours, which only. cover the face, but were a kind 
of caſe tor ti: whole head, and which, beſides the fea- 
tures, repreſented the beard, the air, the ears, and 
even the ornaments uſed by women in their head- 
dreſſes, Theſe maſks varied according to the diffe- 
rent pieces that were acted. They are treated at large 
in a diſſertation of Mr. Boindin's, inſerted in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres (o). 

I could never comprehend, as I have obſerved elſe- 
where (p) in ſpeaking of pronunciation, how maſks 
came to continue ſo long upon the ſtage of the an- 
cients; for certainly they could not be uſed, without 
| con- 


(o) Vol. IV. (p) Manner of as &c. Vol. * 
The chorus ſhould ſu*ply what action wants, 
E. And bath a generous and manly part ; 
E Bridies wi'd rage, loves rigid ö 
3 And ſirict obſervance of impartial laws, 
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Sobriety, ſecurity, and peace, | 
And begs the gods do turn blind Fortune's * 
To raiſe the wretched, and pull down the proud ; ; 
But nothing muſt be fung between the acts, 
But what ſome Way conduces to the plot. | 
 Roleom, Art of Portry tranſl 
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conſiderably flattening the ſpirit of the action, which 
is principally expreſſed in the countenance, the ſeat 
and mirror of what paſſes in the ſoul. Does it not 
often happen, that the blood, according to its being 
put in motion by different paſſions, ſometimes covers 
the face with a ſudden and modeſt bluſh, ſometimes 
outflames it with the heats of rage and fury, ſ&tne- 
times retires, leaving it pale with fear, and at others, 
diffuſes a calm and amiable ſerenity over it ? All theſe 
affections are ſtrongly imaged and diſtinguiſhed in the 
lineaments of the face. The maſk deprives the fea- 
tures of this energy of language, and of that life and 
ſoul, by which it 1s the faithful interpreter of all the 
ſentiments of the heart. I do not wonder, therefore, 
at Cicero's remark upon the action of Roſcius . Our 
« anceſtors,” ſays he, were better judges than we 
* are. They could not wholly approve even Roſcius 
« himſelf, whilſt he performed in a maſk.” | 
_ #ſchylus was in the ſole poſſeſſion of the glory of 
the ſtage, with almoſt every voice in his favour, when 
a young rival made his appearance to diſpute the palm 
with him. This was Sophocles. He was born at 
Colonos, a town in Attica, in the ſecond year of the 
ſeventy-firſt Olympiad. His father was a blackſmith, 
. or one who kept people of that trade to work for him. 
is firſt eſſay was a maſter- piece. When, upon the oc- 
caſion of Cymon's having found the bones of Theſeus, 
and their being brought to Athens, a diſpute between 
the tragick poets was appointed, Sophocles entered 
the liſts with Eſchylus, and carried the prize againſt 
him. The ancient vigtor, laden till then with the 
wreaths he had acquired, believed them all loſt by 
failing of the laſt, and withdrew in diſguſt into Sicily 
to king Hiero, the protector and patron of all the 
learned in diſgrace at Athens. He died there ſoon 
after in a very ſingular manner, if we may believe 
Suidas. As he lay aſleep in the fields, with his head 
bare, an eagle, taking his bald crown for a ſtone, let 

g 4 | a tor- 


* Quo melius noſtri illi ſenes, quidem, magnopere laudab nt. 
qui perſonatum, ne Roſcium, Lib. iii. de Orat, u. 221. 
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a tortoiſe fall upon it, which killed him. Of ninety, 
or at leaſt ſeventy, tragedies, compoſed by him, only 
ſeven are now extant. | 7 OD 
Nor have thoſe of Sophocles eſcaped the injury of 
time better, though one hundred and ſeventeen in 


number, and according to ſome one hundred and 


thirty. He retained to extreme old age all the force 
and vigour of his genius, as appears from a circum- 
ſtance in his hiſtory. His children, unworthy of ſo 
great a father, upon pretence that he had loft his 
lenſes, ſummoned him before the judges, in order to 
obtain a decree, that his eſtate might be taken from 
him, and put into their hands. He made no other 
defence, * $a to read a tragedy he was at that time 

compoſing, called CEdipus at Colonos, with which 
the judges were ſo charmed, that he carried his cauſe 
unanimouſly; and his children, deteſted by the whole 
aſſembly, got nothing by their ſuit, but the ſhame and 
infamy of ſo flagrant an ingratitude. He was twenty 


times crowned victor. Some ſay he expired in repeat- 


A.M. 
3599- 


ing his Antigone, for want of power to recover his 
breath, after a violent endeavour to pronounce a long 
er to the end. Others, that he died of joy · upon 

is being declared victor, contrary to his expectation. 
The figure of an hive was placed upon his tomb, to 
perpetuate the name of bee, which had been given 
him, from the ſweetneſs of his verſes: Whence it is 
probable, the notion was derived, of the bees having 
ſettled upon his lips, when in his cradle. He died in 


e. his ninetieth year, the fourth of the ninety-third 


$05» 


A.M. 
3524. 
Ant. J. C 
480. 


Olympiad, after having ſurvived Euripides ſix years, 
who was not ſo old as himſelf. 5 ax 
The latter was born in the firſt year of the ſeventy- 
fifth Olympiad, at Salamin, whither his father Mene- 

ſarchus and mother Clito had retired when Xerxes 
was preparing for his great expedition againſt Greece. 
He applied himſelf at firſt to philoſophy, and, amongſt 
others, had the celebrated Anaxagoras for his maſter. 

But the danger incurred by that great man, who was 
very near being made the victim of his philoſophical 

J | tenets, 


Fre cv 
tenets, inclined him to the ſtudy of poetry. He diſ- 
covered in himſelf a genius for the drama, unknown 

to him at firſt; and employed it with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that he entered the liſts with the greateſt maſters, of 
whom we have been ſpeaking. * His works ſuffici-- 

_ ently denote his profound application to philoſophy. 

They abound with excellent maxims of morality; and 
it is in that view Socrates in his time, and + Cicero 

long after him, ſet ſo high a value upon Euripides. 
Gne cannot ſufficiently admire the extreme delica- 
cy, expreſſed by the Athenian audience on certain oc- 
caſions, and their ſolicitude to preſerve the reverence 
due to morality, virtue, decency, and juſtice. It is 
ſurprizing to obſerve the warmth with which th 
unanimouſly reproved whatever ſeemed inconſiſtent 
with them, and called the poet to an account for it, 
notwithſtanding his having the beſt founded excuſe, 
in giving ſuch ſentiments only to. perſons notoriouſly 
vicious, and actuated by the moſt unjuſt paſſions. 

Euripides had put into the mouth of Bellerophon 
a pompous panegyrick upon riches, which concluded 
with this thought, Riches are the ſupreme good of bu- 
man race, and with reaſon excite the admiration of the 
gods and men. The whole theatre cried out againſt 
theſe expreſſions, and he would have been baniſhed 

directly, if he had not deſired the ſentence to be 
reſpited till the concluſion of the piece, in which the 
advocate for riches periſhed miſerably. _ 

He was in danger of incurring no common incon- 
veniences from an anſwer he makes Hippolitus give 
his mother, upon her repreſenting to him, that he 
had engaged himſelf under an inviolable oath to keep 
her ſecret. My tongue, it is true, pronounced that oath, 
replied he, but my heart gave no conſent to it. This fri- 
volous diſtinction appeared to the whole people, as an 
expreſs contempt of the religion and ſanctity of an 

c | an. * 
* Sententiis denſus, & in iis das neſcio; ego certe ſingulos ejus 


quz a ſapientibus ſunt pene ipſis verſus ſingula teſtimonia puto. 


elt par. Quintil. l. x. c. 1. Ejpiſt. viii. I. 14. ad Famil. 
+ Cui (Euripidi) quantum cre- | 
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oath, that tended to baniſh all ſincerity and faith from 
ſociety, and the commerce of life. . 

Another maxim * advanced by Eteocles in the tra- 
gedy called the Phoenicians, and which Cæſar had al- 
ways in his mouth, is no leſs pernicious. F juſtice 
may be violated at all, it is when a throne is in queſtion , 
in ather reſpects, let it be duly revered. It is highly cri- 
minal in Eteocles, or rather in Euripides, ſays Cice- 
ro, to make an exception in that very point, wherein 

| ſuch violation is the higheſt crime that can be com- 
mitted. Eteocles is a tyrant, and ſpeaks like a tyrant, 

who vindicates his unjuſt conduct by a falſe maxim; 

and it is not ſtrange, that Cæſar, who was a tyrant 
by nature, and equally unjuſt, ſhould apply the ſen- 

timents of a prince, whom he ſo much reſembled. 
But what is remarkable in Cicero, is his falling upon 
the poet himſelf, and imputing to him as a crime, the 
having advanced ſo pernicious a principle upon the 


(s) Lycurgus, the orator, who lived in the time 
of Philip and Alexander the Great, to re-animate 
the ſpirit of the tragick poets, cauſed three ſtatues of 
| braſs to be erected in the name of the people to Æſ- 
chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; and having or- 
dered their works to be tranſcribed, he appointed them 
to be carefully preſerved amongſt the publick ar- 
chiyes, from whence they were taken from time to 
time to be read; the players not being permitted to 
repreſent them on the ſtage. 5 
The reader expects no doubt, after what has been 
ſaid upon the three poets, who invented, improved, 
and carried tragedy to its perfection, that I ſhould 
obſerve upon the peculiar excellencies of their ſtyle _ 
and character. For that I muſt refer to father Bru- 


mol, 
() Plut. in vit. x. orat. p. $41. | 
* Ipſe autem ſocer (Cæſar) in nandi gratii violandum eſt; aliis 
ore ſemper Græcos verſus Euri- rebus pietatem _ -- | 
pides, de Phceniſſis habebat, quos Capitalis Eteocles, vel potius 
dicam ut potero, incondite for- Euripides, qui id unum quod om- 
tafle, ſed tamen ut res poſlit in- nium ſceleratiſſimum fuerat exce- 
telligr. 8 perit. Offic. 1 iii. n. 82. 
Nam, fi violandum eſt jus, reg- | 


PRAFACE evil 
moi, who will do it much better than it is in my 
power. After having laid down, as an undoubted 
principle, that the epick poem, that is to ſay Homer, 
pointed out the way for the tragick poets, and having 
demonſtrated, by reflections drawn from human na- 
ture, upon what principles, and by what degrees, this 
happy 1mitation was conducted to its end, he goes on 

to deſcribe the three poets, upon whom he treats in 
the moſt lively and ſhining colours. rn, bib 
Tragedy took at firſt from Zſchylus, its inventor, 
a much more lofty ſtyle than the Iliad; that is, the 
magnum loqui mentioned by Horace, Perhaps Æſ- 
chylus, who was its author, was too pompous, and 
carried the tragick ſtyle too high. It is not Homer's 
trumpet, but ſomething more. His ſounding, ſwel- 
ling, gigantick diction, reſembles rather the beating 
of drums and the ſhouts of battle, than the nobler 
harmony and filver ſound of the trumpet. The ele- 
vation and grandeur of, his ae would not admit 
him to ſpeak the language of other men, ſo that his 
muſe ſeemed rather to walk in ſtilts, than in the 
| buſkins of his own. invention. | Be, 
Sophocles underſtood much better the true excel- 
| lence of the dramatick ſtyle: He therefore copies 
Homer more cloſely, and blends in his diction that 
honeyed ſweetneſs, from whence he was denominated 
the Bee, with a gravity that gives his tragedy the mo- 
deſt air of a matron, compelled to appear in publick 
with dignity, as Horace expreſſes it. | 
The ſtyle of Euripides, though noble, is leſs re- 
moved from the familiar ; and he ſeems to have af- 
fected rather the pathetick and the elegant, than the 
nervous and the lofty. | | 
As Corneille, ſays Mr. Brumoi in another place, 
after having opened to himſelf a path entirely new 
and unknown to the ancients, ſeems like an eagle tow- 
ering in the clouds, from the ſublimity, force, un- 
broken progreſs, and rapidity of his flight; and, as 
Racine, in copying the ancients in a manner entirely 
his own, imitates the ſwan, that ſometimes floats 
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PREFACE. a 
upon the air, ſometimes riſes, then falls again with 
an excellence of motion, and a grace peculiar to her- 
ſelf; ſo Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, have 
each of them a particular tower and method. The 
firſt, as the inventor and father of tragedy, is like a 
torrent rolling impetuouſly over rocks, foreſts, and 
precipices; the ſecond reſembles a * canal, which 
| gently through delicious gardens; and the third 
a river, that does not follow its courſe in a continued 
line, but loves to turn and wind his ſilver wave through 

flowery meeds and rural ſcenes. | 
Mr. Brumoi gives this character of the three poets, 
to whom the Athenian ſtage was indebted for its per- 
fection in tragedy. ÆEſchylus drew it out of its 
original chaos and confuſion, and made it appear in 
| ſome degree of luſtre ; but it ſtill retained the rude 
_ unfiniſhed air of things in their beginning, which are 
generally defective in point of art and method. So- 
phocles and Euripides added infinitely to the dignity 
of tragedy. The ſtyle of the firſt, as has been ob- 
- . ſerved, is more noble and majeſtick ; of the latter, 
more tender and pathetick; each perfect in their way. 
In this diverſity of character, it is difficult to reſolve 
which is moſt excellent. The learned have always 
been divided upon this head; as we are at this day, 
in regard to the two poets of our own nation, whoſe 
tragedies have made our ſtage illuſtrious, and not in- 
ferior to that of Athens. | 
I have obſerved, that the tender and pathetick di- 
ſtinguiſhes the compoſitions of Euripides, of which 
Alexander of Pheræ, the moſt cruel of tyrants, was 
a proof. That barbarous man, upon ſeeing the Tro- 
ades of Euripides acted, found himſelf ſo ved 
wit 


I cannot tell awhether the idea of and to be heard afar off, feems is 

a canal, that flows gently through me @ more ſuitable image of that 
delicions gardens, may properly poet. | 

imply the character of Sophocles, + Tragcdias primus in lucem 

ewhich is peculiarly diftinguiſhed by ZEſchylus protulit : ſublimis, & 

nobleneſs, grandeur, and elevation. gravis, & grandiloquus ſæpe uſque 

That of an impetuous and rapid ad vitium ; ſed rudis in pleriſ- 


fiream, whoſe wares, from the que & incompoſitus. Quintil. I. x. 
violence of their motion, are loud, c. 1. 
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with it, that he quitted the theatre @efore the con- 
cluſion of the play; _— that he was aſhamed 
to be ſeen in tears for the diſtreſs of Hercules and 
Andromache, who had never ſhewn the leaſt compaſ- 
ſion for his own citizens, of whom he had butchered 
ſuch numbers. IN TO . 

When I ſpeak of the tender and pathetick, I would 
not be underſtood to mean a paſſion that ſoftens the 
heart into effeminacy, and which, to our reproach, 
is almoſt only received upon our ſtage, though reject- 
ed by the ancients, and condemned by the nations 
around us of greateſt reputation for their genius, and 
taſte of the ſciences and polite learning. The two 
great principles for moving the paſſions amongſt the 
ancients, were terror and pity (7). And indeed, as 
we naturally determine every thing from its relation 
to ourſelves, or our particular intereſt, when we ſee 
perſons of exalted rank or virtue ſinking under great 
evils, the fear of the like misfortunes, with which 
we know that human life is on all ſides inveſted, 
ſeizes upon us, and from a ſecret impulſe of ſelf-love, 
we find ourſelves ſenſibly affected with the diſtreſſes 
of others: Beſides which, the ſharing a * common 

nature with the reſt of our ſpecies, makes us ſenſible 
to whatever befals them, Upon a cloſe and attentive 
enquiry into thoſe two paſſions, they will be found 
the moſt important, active, extenſive, and general 
affections of the ſoul; including all orders of men, 
great and ſmall, rich and poor, of whatever age or 
condition, Hence the ancients, accuſtomed to con- 
ſult nature, and to take her for their guide in all things, 
conceived terror and compaſſion to be the ſoul of+ 
| tragedy ; and for that reaſon, that thoſe affections 
ought to prevail in it. The paſſion of love was in no 
eſtimation amongſt them, and had feldom any ſhare 
in their dramatick pieces; though with us it is a re- 
ceived opinion, that they cannot be ſupported with- 
out it. 7 

| Tr 

(t) oe. x HO. a 5 a 
Homo ſum : humani nihil à me alienum puto. Ter. 
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It is worth our trouble to examine. briefly in what 
manner this paſſion, which has always been deemed 
a weakneſs and a blemih in the greateſt characters, 
got ſuch footing upon our ſtage. Corneille, who was 
the firſt who brought the French tragedy to any 
perfection, and whom all the reſt have followed, 
found the whole nation enamoured to madneſs of ro- 
mances, and little diſpoſed to admire any thing not 

_ reſembling them. From the deſire of pleaſing his au- 
dience, . who were at the ſame time his judges, he en- 
deavoured to move them in the manner they had been 
accuſtomed to be affected; and, by introducing love 
in his ſcenes, to bring them the nearer to the predo- 
minant taſte of the age for romance. From the ſame 
ſource aroſe that multiplicity of incidents, epiſodes, 
and adventures, with which our tragick pieces are 
crouded and obſcured; ſo - contrary to probability, 
which will not admit ſuch a number of extraordinary 
and ſurprizing events in the ſhort ſpace of 'four-and- 
twenty hours; ſo contrary to the ſimplicity of ancient 
_ tragedy ; and ſo adapted to conceal, in the aſſemblage 
j of ſo many different objects, the ſterility of the genius 
f of a poet, more intent upon the marvellous, than up- 
on the probable and natural. 
Both the Greeks and Romans have preferred the 
1ambick to the heroick verſe in their tragedies; not 
only as at the firſt it has a kind of dignity better adap- 
ted to the ſtage, but whilſt it approaches nearer to 
1 pProſe, retains ſufficiently the air of poety to pleaſe 
| the ear; and yet has too little of it to put the audi- 
ence in mind of the poet, who ought not to appear 
at all in repreſentations, where other perſons are ſup- 
poſed to ſpeak and act. Monſieur Dacier makes 
a very juſt reflection in this reſpect. He ſays, that 
it is the misfortune of our tragedy to have almoſt 
no other verſe than what it has in common with epick 
poetry, elegy, paſtoral, ſatyr, and comedy; whereas 
the learned languages have a great variety of verſifi- 
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This inconvenience is highly obvious in our trage- 
dy; which cannot avoid being removed by it from 
the natural and probable, as it obliges heroes, prin- 
ces, kings, and queens, to expreſs themſelves in a 

mpous ſtrain in their familiar converſation, which 
t would be ridiculous to attempt in real life. The 
giving utterance tothe moſt impetuous paſſions in an 
uniform cadence, and by hemiſtichs and rhimes, 
would undoubtedly be tedious and offenſive to the 
ear, if the charms of poetry, the elegance of expreſ- 
ſion, and the ſpirit of the ſentiments, and perhaps, 
more than all of them, the reſiſtleſs force of cuſtom, 
had not in a manner ſubjected our reaſon, and illuded 
our judgment. N Dt S FRO 

It was not chance, therefore, which ſuggeſted to 
the Greeks the uſe of iambicks in their tragedy. Na- 
ture itſelf ſeems to have dictated that kind of verſe to 
them. Inſtructed by the ſame unerring guide, they 
made choice of a different verſification 2 the chorus, 
more capable of affecting, and of being ſung; be- 
cauſe it was neceſſary for the poetry to ſhine out in all 
its luſtre, whilſt the free converſation between the 
real actors was ſuſpended. The chorus was an em- 
belliſhment of the repreſentation, and a relaxation of 
the audience, and therefore required more exalted 


poetry and numbers to ſupport it, when united with 
muſick and dancing. 
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Of the ancient, middle, aud new comedy. 

WaiLsT tragedy aroſe in this manner at Athens, 
comedy, the ſecond ſpecies of dramatick poetry, 
and which, till then, had been much neglected, began 
to be cultivated with more attention. Nature was the 
common parent of both. We are ſenſibly affected 
with the dangers, diſtreſſes, misfortunes, and, in a 
word, with whatever relates to the lives and conduct 
of illuſtrious perions; and this gave birth to tragedy. 
And we are as curious to know the adventures, con- 
duct, and defects of our equals; which ſupply us 
with occaſions. of laughing, and being merry at the 

_ „ = EXPENCE 
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expence of others. Hence comedy derives itſelf; 
which is properly an image of private life. Its de- 
fign is to expoſe defects and vices upon the ſtage, 
and by affixing ridicule to them, to make them con- 
temptible; and conſequently, to inſtruct by diverting. 
- Ridicule therefore, (or, to expreſs the fame word by 
another, Pleaſantry) ought to prevail in comedy. 
This poem took at different times three different 
forms at Athens, as well from the genius of the po- 
ets, as from the influence of the government; which 
occaſioned various alterations in it. 3-1 
The ancient comedy, ſo called“ by Horace, and 
which he dates after the time of Æſchylus, retained 
ſomething of its original rudeneſs, and the liberty 
it had been uſed to take of buffooning and reviling 
the ſpectators from the cart of Theſpis. Though it 
was become regular in its plan, and worthy of a 
great theatre, it had not learnt to be more reſerved. 
It repreſented: real tranſactions, with the names, ha- 
bits, geſtures, and likeneſs in maſks, of whomſo- 
ever it thought fit to ſacrifice to the publick diverſion. 
In a ſtate where it was held good policy to unmaſk 
whatever carried the air of. ambition, ſingularity, or 
| knavery, comedy aſſumed the privilege to harangue, 
reform, and adviſe the people upon the moſt impor- 
tant occaſions, and intereſts. Nothing was ſpared in 
a city of ſo much liberty, or rather licence, as Athens 
was at that time. Generals, magiſtrates, govern- 
ment, the very gods, were abandoned to the poet's 
{atyrical vein; and all was well received, provided 
the comedy was diverting, and the Attick ſalt not 


wanting. N 5 
(u) In one of theſe comedies, not only the prieſt of 
Jupiter determines to quit his ſervice, becauſe more 
ſacrifices are not offered to the god; but Mercury 
himſelf comes in a ſtarving condition, to ſeek his for- 
tune amongſt mankind, and offers to ſerve as a por- 
| | | N ter, 


(u) Plutus. 


®* Succeſlit vetus his comoœdia non fine multa 
— --* =  - Hor. in Art. Poet. 
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ter, ſuttler, bailiff, guide, door-keeper; in ſhort, in 
any capacity, rather than to return to heaven. In an- 
other (x), the ſame gods in extreme want and neceſſi- 
ty, from the birds having built a city in the air, 
whereby their proviſions are cut off, and the ſmoke of 
incenſe and ſacrifices prevented from aſcending to 
heaven, depute three ambaſſadors in the name of Ju- 
iter to conclude a treaty of accommodation with the 
bieds upon ſuch conditions as they ſhall approve. 
The chamber of audience, where the three famiſhed 
gods are received, is a kitchen well-ſtored with excel- 
lent game of all forts. Here Hercules, deeply ſmit- 
ten with the ſmell of roaſt-meat, which he apprehends 
to be more exquiſite and nutritious than that of in- 
cenſe, begs leave to make his abode, and to turn the 
ſpit, and aſſiſt the cook upon occaſion. The other 
pieces of Ariſtophanes abound with ſtrokes ſtill more 
latyrical and ſevere upon the principal divinities. 

I am not much ſurprized at the poer's inſulting . 
the gods, and treating them with * utmoſt con- 
tempt, from whom he had nothing to fear: But 1 

cannot help wondering at his having brought the 
moſt illuſtrious and powerful perſons of Athens 
upon the ſtage, and that he preſumed to attack the 
government itſelf, without any manner of reſpect or 

ren;; 8 e nee ne 

Cleon, having returned triumphant, contrary to 
the general expectation, from the expedition againſt 
Sphacteria, was looked upon by the people as the 
greateſt captain of that age. Ariſtophanes, to. ſet 

that bad man in a true light, who was the ſon of a 
currier, and a currier himſelf, and whoſe riſe was - 
owing ſolely to his temerity and imprudence, was ſs 

bold as to make him the ſubject of a comedy (5), with- 
out being awed by his power and reputation: But he 
was obliged to play the part gf Cleon himſelf, and 
appeared for the firſt time upon the ſtage in that cha- 
racter; not one of the comedians daring to * 
him, nor to expoſe himſelf to the reſentment of fo 
. is = formidable 


(x) The Birds. © (3) The Knights, 


exiv „„ R 
formidable an enemy. His face was ſmeared over 
with wine-lees; becauſe no workman could be found, 
that would venture to make a maſk reſembling Cleon, 
as was uſual when perſons were brought upon the 
ſtage. In this piece he reproaches him with embez- 
zling the publick treaſures, with a violent paſſion for 
bribes and preſents, with craft in ſeducing the peo- 
ple, and denies him the glory of the action at 
Sphacteria, which he attributes chiefly to the ſhare 
his colleague had in it. Fe ; 

In the Acharmans, he accuſes Lamachus of having 
been made general, rather by bribery than merit. 
He imputes to him his youth, inexperience, and idle 
neſs; at the ſame time that he, and many others, 

convert to their own uſe the rewards due only to va- 
lour and real ſervices. He reproaches the republick 
with: their preference of the younger citizens to the 
elder in the government of the ſtate, and the com- 
mand of armies. He tells them plainly, that when 
the peace ſhall be concluded, neither Cleonymus, 
Hyperbolus, nor many other ſuch knaves, all men- 
tioned by name, ſhall have any ſhare in the publick 
affairs; they being always ready to accuſe their fel- 
low- citizens of crimes, and to enrich themſelves by 


ſuch informations. | | 
In his comedy called the Waſps, imitated by Ra- 
cine in his Plaideurs, he expoſes the mad paſſion of 
the people for proſecutions and trials at law, and the 
enormous injuſtice frequently committed in paſſing 
ſentence and giving judgment. 
+ "The poet (z), concerned to ſee the republick obſti- 
nately bent upon the unhappy expedition of Sicily, 
endeavours to excite in the people a final diſguſt for 
ſo ruinous a war, and to mile them with the de- 
ſire of a peace, as much the intereſt of the victors 
as the vanquiſhed, after a war of ſeveral years du- 
ration, equally pernicious to each party, and ca- 
pable of involving all Greece in run. 
None of Ariſtophanes's pieces explains better his 
. 3 boldneſs, 


( ⁊) The Peace, 


boldneſs, in ſpeaking upon the moſt delicate affairs 

of the ſtate in the crowded theatre, than his comedy 
called Ty/trata. - One of the principal magiſtrates 
of Athens had a wife of that name, who is ſuppoſed 
to have taken it into her head to compel Greece to 
conclude a peace. She relates, how, during the war, 

the women enquiring of their huſbands the reſult of 
their counſels, and whether they had not reſolved to 
make peace with Sparta, received no anſwers but 
imperious looks, and orders to meddle with their 
own affairs : That, however, they perceived plainly to 
what a low condition the government was declined : 
That they took the liberty to remonſtrate mildly to 
their huſbands upon the raſhneſs of their counſels; 

but that their humble repreſentations had no other 
effect than to offend and enrage them: That, in fine, 
being confirmed by the general opinion of all Attica, 

that there were no longer any men in the ſtate, nor 
heads for the adminiſtration of affairs, their patience 
being quite exhauſted, the women had thought it 
proper and adviſeable to take the government upon 
themſelves, and preſerve Greece, whether it would 

or no, from the folly and madneſs of its reſolves. 

* For her part, ſhe declares, that ſhe has taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the city and treaſury, in order,” ſays ſhe, 
to prevent Piſander and his confederates, the four 
hundred adminiſtrators, from exciting troubles _ \ 
according to their cuſtom, and from robbing the 2 
„ publick as uſual.” (Was ever any thing ſo. bold?) 
She goes on with proving, that the women only are 
capable of retrieving affairs, by this burleſque argu- 
ment; that admitting things to be in ſuch a ſtate of 
perplexity and confuſion, the ſex, accuſtomed. to 
untangling their threads, were the only perſons to ſet 
them right- again, as being beſt qualified with the 
neceſſary addreſs, temper, and moderation. The 
Athenian politicks are thus made inferior to the 
abilities of the women, which are only repreſented 
in a ridiculous light, to turn the deriſion upon their 
huſbands in the adminiſtration of the government. 

| ed h 2 1 Theſe 
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_ Theſe extracts from Ariſtophanes, taken almoſt 

word for word from father Brumoi, ſeemed to me 
very proper for a right e e Bey once of that 
poer's character, and the genius of the ancient come- 
dy, which was, as we ſee, a true ſatyr of the moſt 
poignant: and ſevere kind, that had aſſumed to itſelf 
an independency from reſpect to perſons, and to which 
nothing was ſacred. It is no wonder that Cicero 

_ condemns ſo licentious and exceffive a liberty. It 
might, he ſays, have been tolerable, had it only at- 
tacked bad citizens, and ſeditious orators, who endea- 
voured to raiſe commotions in that ſtate, ſuch as Cle- 
on, Clephon, and Hyperbolus; but when a Pericles, 

who for many years had governed the commonwealth 
both in war and peace with equal wiſdom and autho- 
rity (he might have added, and a Socrates, declared 
by Apollo the wiſeſt of mankind) is brought upon 
the ſtage to be laughed at by the publick, it is as 

if our Plautus, or Nævius, had fallen upon the Scipioes, 
or Cæcilius reviled Marcus Cato in his writings. 

That liberty 1s ſtill more offenſive to us, who are 
born in, and live under a monarchical government, 
which 1s far from being favourable to licence. But 
without intending to juſtify the conduct of Ariſtopha- 

nes, which, to judge properly of it, is inexcuſable, I 
think it would be neceſſary to lay aſide the prejudices 
of nature, nations, and times, and to imagine we 
live in thoſe remote ages in a ſtate purely democrati- 
cal. We muſt not fancy Ariſtophanes to have been 
a perſon of little conſequence in his republick, as the 
comick writers generally are in our days. The king 
of Perſia had a very different idea of him. (c) It is 
a known ſtory, that in an audience of the Greek 
. e ammbaſſadors, 
(c) Ariſtoph. in Acharn. | | e : 
* Quenr illa non attigit, vet mi et belli præfuiſſet, violari 
potius quem non vexavit? Eſto, verſibus, & eos agi in ſcena, 
populares homines, improbus, non plus decuit, quam fi Plau- 
in remp. ſeditioſos, Clecnem, tus noſter voluiſſet, aut Nævius 
Cleophontem, Hy perbolum læ- P. & Cn. Scipioni, aut Cæcilius 
ft: patiamur— Sed Periciem, M. Catoni maledicere. Ex fran. 
cum jam ſuæ civitati maxima Circ, de Rep. lib. in. 
auctoritate plur mos annos do- 
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aeg 0 firſt SPATE has hr a certain 
comick 7 ß riſtophanes) that put all 
Greece ma and gave ſuch effectual — | 
ainſt him. Ariſtophanes did that vpon the ſtage, 
K. 44 Demoſthenes did afterwards in the publick aſ- 
ſemblies. The poet's reproaches were no leſs ani- 
- mated than the orator's. His comedies ſpoke a lan- 
guage that became the councils of the republick. Ir 
was addreſſed to the ſame people, upon the ſame oc- 
caſions of the ſtate, the ſame means to ſucceſs, and 
the ſame obſtacles to their meaſures. In Athens the 
whole people were the ſovereign, and each of them 
had an equal ſhare in the ſupreme authority. Upon 
this they were continually intent, were fond of diſ- 
courſing themſelves, and of hearing the ſentiments of 
others. The publick affairs were the buſineſs of 
every. individual; in which they were deſirous of 
being fully informed, that they might know how to 
conduct themſelves on every occaſion of war or peace, 
which frequently offered, and to diftinguiſh upon 
their own, as well as upon the deſtiny of their alles, 
or enemies. Hence roſe the liberty, taken by the 
comick poets, of introducing the affairs of the ſtate 
into their performances. The people were ſo far 
trom being offended at it, or atithe manner in which 
thoſe writers treated the principal perſons of the ſtate, 
that they conceived their liberty in ſome meaſure to 
conſiſt in it. | ES 
Three * perſons particularly excelled in the an- 
| SPI Ci LT = 
F 
Si quis erat dignus deſcribi, quod malus, aut fur, 


Quòd mcechus foret, aut ſicarius, aut alioqui | | : 
Famoſus ; multa cum libertate notabant. Flor. Sat. IV. J. i. 


With Ariflophanes 2 rage, 
en ancient comedy amus d the age, 

Or Eupolis', or Cratinus vit; 

And others that all-licens'd poem writs; 
None, worthy to be ſhewn, eſcap d the ſcene, © 
No publick knawve, or thief of lojty mein; | 
The looſe adult'rer was drawn forth to fight ; 

The ſecret murth'rer trembling lurk'd the night; 

Vice play d itſelſ, and each ambitious ſpark ; 

All teldly branded with the poet's mark. 


— — 
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Cxviii | N 
cient comedy; Eupolis, Cratinus, and Ariſtophanes. 
The laſt is the only one of them, whoſe pieces have 

come entire down to us, and, out of the great num- 
ber of thoſe, eleven are all that remain. He flouriſn- 
ed in an age when Greece abounded with great men, 
and was contemporary with Socrates and Euripides, 
whom he ſurvived. "Diving: the Peloponneſian war, 
he made his greateſt figure; leſs as a writer to amuſe 
the people with his comedies, than as a cenſor of 
the government, retained to reform the ſtate, and 
to be almoſt the arbiter of his country. 5 
He is admired for an elegance, poignancy, and 
happineſs of expreſſion, or, in a word, that Attick ſalt 
and ſpirit, to which the Roman language could ne- 
ver attain, and for which Ariſtophanes is, more 
remarkable than any other of the Greek authors, 
His particular excellence was raillery. None ever 
touched the ridicule in characters with ſuch ſucceſs, or 
knew better how to convey it in all its full force to 
others. But it were neceſſary to have lived in his 
times for a right taſte of his works. The ſubtle falt 
and ſpirit of the ancient raillery, according to Mr. 
Brumoi, is evaporated through length of time, and 
what remains of it is become flat and inſipid to us; 
though the ſharpeſt part will retain its vigour through- 
out all ages. 8 ; SS | 
Two conſiderable defects are juſtly imputed to this 
poet, which very much obſcure, it not entirely ef- 
face his glory. Theſe are, low buffoonery, and groſs 
_ obſcenity ; which objections have been oppoſed to no 
purpoſe from the character of his audience; the bulk 
of which generally conſiſted of the poor, the igno- 
rant, and dregs of the people, whom however it was 
as neceſſary to pleaſe, as the learned and the rich. 
The depravity of the inferior people's taſte, which 
once baniſned Cratinus and his company, becauſe 
his ſcenes were not groſsly comick enough for them, | 
is no excuſe for Ariſtophanes, as Menander 3 
e i n 


* Antiqua comcedia ſinceram illam ſermonis Attici gratiam prope 
ſola retiget, Nuintil. Wy | 


3 PREFACE. © 
find out the art of changing that groveling taſte, 
by introducing a ſpecies of comedy, not altogether 


ſo modeſt as Plutarch ſeems to inſinuate, yet much 
chaſter than any before his time. ro _—_ 


The groſs obſcenities, with which all Ariſtopha- 
nes's comedies abound, have no excuſe ;. they only 
denote an exceſſive libertiniſm in the ſpectators, and 
depravity in the poet. The utmoſt ſalt that could 
have been beſtowed upon them, which however is 
not the caſe, would not have atoned for laughing 
himſelf, or for making others laugh, at the expence 
of decency and good manners“. And in this caſe 
it may well be ſaid, that it were better to have no 
wit at all, than to make ſo ill a uſe of it T. Mr. 
Brumoi is very much to be commended for his have- 
ing taken care, in giving a general idea of Ariſto- 
phanes's writings, to throw a veil over thoſe parts 
of them, that might have given offence to modeſty. 

Though ſuch behaviour be the indiſpenſable rule of 
religion, it 1s not always obſerved by thoſe who pique 
themſelves moſt on their erudition, and ſometimes 
prefer the title of Scholar to that of Chriſtian. 

The ancient comedy ſubſiſted till Lyſander's time, 
who, upon having made himſelf maſter of Athens, 
changed the form of the government, and put it into 
the hands of thirty of the principal citizens. The 
ſatyrical liberty of the theatre was offenſive to them, 
and therefore they thought fit to put a ſtop to it. 
The reaſon of this alteration is evident, and makes 
good the reflection made before upon the privilege of 
the poets, to criticiſe with impunity upon the per- 
ſons at the head of the eſtate. The whole authority 
of Athens was then inveſted in tyrants. The demo- 
cracy was aboliſned. The people had no longer any 
ſhare in the government. They were no more the 
prince; their ſovereignty had expired. The right 
of giving their opinions and ſuffrages upon affairs of 

| . h 4 wat ſtate 
* Nimium riſus pretium eſt, + Non pejus duxerim tardi 

fi probitatis impendio conſtat. ingen'i eſſe quam mali. Quaztil. 
Rumtil, lib. vi. c. iii. _ i c. 3. 
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| ſtate was at an end; nor dared they either in their 
own perſons or by the poets, preſume to cenſure the 
ſentiments and conduct of their maſters. The cal- 
ling perſons by their names upon the ſtage was pro- 
hibited : But the poetical ſpirit ſoon found the ſecret 
to elude the intention of the law, and to make it- 
ſelf amends for the reſtraint it ſuffered in the neceſſi 
of uſing feigned names. It then applied to the tif 
covery of the ridicule in known characters, which it 
copied to the life, and from thence acquired the dou- 
ble advantage of gratifying the vanity of the poets, 
and the malice of the audience, in a more refined man- 
ner: The one had the delicate pleaſure of putting the 
ſpectators upon gueſling their meaning, and the other 
of not being miſtaken” in their ſuppoſitions, and of 
affixing the right name to the characters repreſented. 
Such was the comedy, ſince called the Middle Comedy, 
of which there are ſome inſtances in Ariſtophanes. . 
It continued till the time of Alexander the Great, 
who, having entirely aſſured himſelf of the empire 
of Greece by the defeat of the Thebans, occaſioned 
the putting a check upon the licence of the poets, 
which increaſed daily. From thence the New Comedy 
took its birth, which was only an imitation of private 
life, and brought nothing upon the ſtage with feigned 
names, and ſuppoſititious adventures. | 


(d) Chacun peint avec art dans ce nouveau miroir 
S'y vit avec plaiſir, ou crut ne s'y pas voir. 
L'avare des premiers rit du tableau fidele 
D' un avare ſouvent trace ſur fon modele; 

Et mille fois un fat, finement exprime. 
Meconnut le portrait ſur lui- meme forme. 


In this new glaſs, whilſt each himſelf ſurueyꝰd, 
He ſat with pleaſure, tho himſelf was play d: 
The miſer grinu'd whilſt avarice was drawn, 
Mor thought the faithful likeneſs was his own ;, 
_ His. own dear jelf no imag d fool could find, 
But ſaw a thouſand other fops deſign' d. oh 
1 | 18 
(4) Boileau Art. Poet. Cant. ili. 


PREFACE. 
This may properly be called fine comedy, and is 
that of — Of one hundred and > ig or 
rather eighty, according to Suidas, compoſed by him, 
all of which Terence is ſaid to have tranſlated, there 
remains only a few fragments. The merit of the 
_ originals may be judged from the excellence of their 

copy. i gran in ſpeaking of Menander, is not 
afraid to ſay, that with the beauty of his works, and 
the height of his reputation, he obſcured, or rather 
obliterated, the fame of all the writers in the ſame 
way. He obſerves in another paſſage, that his own 
times were not ſo *.juſt to his merit as mw ought 
to have been, which has been the fate many 
others; but that he was ſufficiently made amends by 
the favourable opinion of poſterity. And indeed Phi- 
jemon, a comick poet of the ſame age, though prior 
to him, was preferred before him. e 


The Theatre of the Ancients deſcribed. 

I Hav already obſerved, that ZEſchylus was the 
firſt founder of a fixed and durable theatre adorned 
with ſuitable decorations. It was at firſt, as well as 
the amphitheatres, compoſed of wooden planks ; but 
thoſe breaking down, by having too great a weight 

upon them, the Athenians, exceſſively enamoured of 
dramatick repreſentations, were induced by that ac- 
cident to ere& thoſe ſuperb ſtructures, which were 


imitated afterwards with ſo much ſplendor by the 


Roman magnificence, What I ſhall ſay of them, has 
almoft as much relation to the Roman, as the Athe- 
nian theatres; and is extracted. entirely from Mr. 
Boindin's learned diſſertation upon the theatre of the 
ancients (e), who has treated the fubje& in all its 
extent I e | | 

The theatre of the ancients was divided into three 
principal parts; each of which had its peculiar ap- 
pellation. The diviſion for the actors was called in 
(e) Memoirs of the Acad. of Inſcript. &e, Vol. I. p. 136, &c. 


. Quidam, ſicut Menander, ætatis, judicia ſunt. conſecuti. 
juſtiora poſterorum, quam ſuæ 2uimntil. lib. iii. c. 6. 
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general the ſcene, or ſtage; that for the ſpectators 
was particularly termed the theatre, which muſt have 
beeh of vaſt extent (f), as at Athens it was capable 
of containing above thirty thouſand perſons; and the 
orcheſtra, 5 855 amongſt the Greeks was the place 
aſſigned for the pantomimes and dancers, though at 
Rome it was appropriated to the ſenators and veſtal 


virgins. 85 robs | 

The theatre was of a ſemicircular form on one ſide, 

and ſquare on the other. The ſpace contained with- 

in the ſemicircle, was allotted to the ſpectators, and 

had ſeats placed one above another to the top of the 
building. The ſquare part, in the front of it, was 
the actors diviſion; and in the interval, between 

both, was the orcheſtra. 5 — | 

The great theatres had three rows of -porticees, 
raiſed one upon another, which formed the body of 
the edifice, and at the ſame time three different 
ſtories for the ſeats, From the higheſt of thoſe por- 
ticoes the women ſaw the repreſentation, covered 
from the weather. The reſt of the theatre was un- 
covered, and all the buſineſs of the ſtage was per- 
formed in ne,, 5. 

Each of theſe ſtories conſiſted of nine rows of ſeats, 
including the landing-place, which divided them 
from each other, and ſerved as a paſſage from ſide 
to ſide. But as this landing-place and paſſage took 
up the ſpace of two benches, there were only ſeven 
to fit upon, and conſequently in each ſtory there 
were ſeven rows of ſeats. They were from fifteen 

to eighteen inches in height, and twice as much in 
breadth; ſo that the ſpectators had room to fit with 
their legs extended, and without being incommoded - 
by thoſe of the people above them, no foot-boards 
being provided for them. 5 

Each of theſe ſtories of benches were divided in 
two different manners; in their height by the land- 
1 291 called by the Romans Præcinctiones, and 
in their circumferences by ſeveral ſtair-caſes, _ 

"SY *- 4p. Jes ar 
Cf) Strab., 1. ix. p. 393: Herod. I. viii. c. 66. 


lar to each ſtory, which interſecting them in right 


lines, tending towards the center of the theatre, 


gave the form of wedges to the quantity of ſeats 
between them, from whence they were called Cunei. 


Behind theſe ſtories of ſeats were covered galleries, 


through which the people thronged into the theatre 
by great ſquare openings, contrived for that purpoſe 


in the walls next the ſeats. Thoſe openings were 


called Vomitoria, from the multitude of the people 
crowding through them into their places. r 

As the actors could not be heard to the extremity 
of the theatre, the Greeks contrived a means to ſup- 
ply that defect, and to augment the force of the voice, 
and make it more diſtinct and articulate. For that 
purpoſe they invented a kind of large veſſels of cop- 


per, which were diſpoſed under the ſeats of the the- 
atre, in ſuch a manner, as made all ſounds ſtrike upon 


the ear with more force and diſtinction. | 

The orcheſtra being ſituated, as I have obſerved, 
between the two other parts of the theatre, of which 
one was circular, and the other ſquare, it partici- 
pated of the form of each, and occupied the ſpace 
between both, It was divided into three parts. 

The firſt and moſt conſiderable was more parti- 
cularly called the orcheſtra, from a Greek word (g) 
that ſignifies to dance. It was appropriated to the 
pantomimes and dancers, and to all ſuch ſubaltern 
actors as played between the acts, and at the end of 

the repreſentations. : 
The ſecond was named $vpian, from its being 
ſquare, in the form of an altar. Here the chorus 
was generally. placed. _ | | 
And in the third the Greeks generally beſtowed 
their ſymphony, or band of muſick. They called it 
 vno-x1v40p, from its being ſituate at the bottom of the 
principal part .of the theatre, which they ſtiled the 


jcenes.ct- | 1 | 
I ſhal] deſcribe here this third part of the theatre, 


called 


| (s) 'Opxzioda,. 
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PREFACE. | 
called the ſcenes; which was alſo ſubdivided into 
three different parts. ” + OG 
The firſt and - moſt conſiderable was properly cal- 
led the ſcenes, and gave name to this. whole diviſion. 
It occupied the whole front of the building from ſide 
to ſide, and was the place allotted for 3 
This front had two ſmall wings at its extremity, 
from which hung a large curtain, that was let down 
to open the ſcene, and drawn up between the acts, 
when any thing in the repreſentation made it neceſſary. 
The ours. called by the Greeks indifferently 
po, and Aofciov, and by the Romans Proſcenium, 
and Pulpitum, was a large open ſpace in front of the 
ſcene, in which the actors performed their parts, and 
which, by the help of the decorations, repreſented 
either the publick place or forum, a common ſtreet, 
or the country; but the place ſo repreſented was al- 
ways 1n the open air. 10 | 


KS 


The third diviſion was a part reſerved behind the 
| ſcenes, and called by the Greeks waparxivir. Here 
the actors dreſſed themſelves, and the decorations were 
locked up. In the fame place were alſo kept the 
machines, of which the ancients had abundance in 
their theatres. ER te Ou: 

As only the porticoes and the building of the 
ſcene were roofed, it was neceſſary to draw fails, 
faſtened with cords to maſts, over the reſt of the the- 
atre, to ſcreen the audience from the heat of the ſun. 
But as this contrivance did not prevent the heat, 
occaſioned by the perſpiration and breath of ſo nume- 
rous an aſſembly, the ancients took care to allay it 
by a kind of rain; conveying the water for that uſe 
above the porticoes, which falling again in form of 
dew through an infinity of ſmall pores concealed in 
the ſtatues, with which the theatre abounded, did 
not only diffuſe a grateful coolneſs all around, but 
the moſt fragrant exhalations along with it; for this 
dew was always perfumed. Whenever the repre- 

ſentations were interrupted by ſtorms, the ſpecta- 

| | | | tors 
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e cr 
tors retired into the porticoes behind the feats of the 
theatre. FCC N 
The paſſion of the Athenians for repreſentations 
of this kind is not conceivable. Their eyes, their 
ears, their imagination, their underſtanding, all 
ſhared in the ſatisfaction. Nothing gave them ſo 
ſenſible a pleaſure in dramatick performances, either 
tragick or -comick, as the ftrokes which were aimed at 
the affairs of the publick; whether pure chance oc- 
_ cafioned the application, or the addreſs of the 
who knew how to reconcile the moſt remote ſubjects 
with the tranſactions of the republick. | They:emered 
by that means into the intereſts of the people, took 
occaſion to ſooth their paſſions, authorize their pre- 
tenſions, juſtify, and ſometimes condemn, their con- 
duct, entertain them with agreeable. hopes, inſtruct 
them in their duty in certain nice conjectures; in 
effect of which they often not only acquired the ap- 
plauſes of the ſpectators, but credit and influence in 
the publick affairs and counſels: Hence the theatre 
became ſo gateful, and ſo much the concern of the 
people. It was in this manner, according to ſome 
authors, that Euripides artfully reconciled his tra- 
gedy of * Palamedes with the ſentence paſſed againſt 
Socrates, and explained, by an illuſtrious example 
of antiquity, the innocence of a philoſapher,opprefied 
by a vile malignity ſupported againſt him by power 


and faction. ve it 
Accident was often the occaſion of ſudden and un- 
_ foreſeen applications; which from their appoſiteneſs 


were very agreeable to the people. Upon this verſe 
of Zſchylus in praiſe of Amphiaraus, 


— 'Tis his defire e 
Not to appear, but be the graat and goad, 


the whole audience roſe up, and unanimouſly applied 
it to Ariſtides (5). The ſame thing happened to Phi- 


lopemen 
() Plut. in Ariſtid. p. 320 | 


It is ust certain whether this piece was prlor or tofterierto the death 
of Socrates, a | | 3 


crxvi PT 
lopeœmen at the Nemæan games. At the inſtant he 
entered the _—_ theſe verſes: were "Ry upon 


e 


Dr 
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— He comes, to 3 we we 
x Our iy, the nobleft n below. 


j All the Greeks caſt their eyes upon 8 00 
x1 and with clapping of hands, and acclamations of Joy, 
expreſſed their veneration for the hero 
-(&) In the ſame manner at Rome, during the ba- 

nent of Cicero, when ſome verſes of. Accus, 

which reproached the Greeks with their ingratitude 
in ſuffering the baniſhment of Telamon, were re- 

5 by AÆſop, the beſt: actor of his time, they 

drew tears from the eyes of the whole aſſembly. 
Upon another, though very different, occaſion, the 


Roman people applied to Pompey the Great ſome 
verſes to this effect, - 


— Ako. ee Oren. - - 199 > 


O. Tis our unbappineſs Fra made thee great; ; 
and then addreſſing to the people, 


T, he time ſpall come ; whey you ſhall late deplore 
So great a power confided to ſuch hands; 


the ſpectators obliged the actor to repeat theſe verſes 
ſeveral times. 


Paſſion for the TANTO) of the T. Site one of the 


principal cauſes of the mer of and corruption of 
the Athenian fate. 


Wu we compare the happy'© times. 4 1 

in which Europe and Aſia reſounded with nothing 
1 ban the fame of the Athenian nee, with the 
| later 


0 Plut. in LPhilopoenh p. 362. (&) Cic. in ont. pro Sext. n. 120, 
123. (0 Cic. ad Attic,'l, ii. Epiſ. 19. Val. Max, I. vi. c. 2. 
O ingratifici Ar Tri inanes Graiz, i immemores beneficii, 
Exulare _—_ viſtis pelli, er patimini. 


the Great had in a manner ſubjected it, we ſhall be 


ſurprized at the ſtrange alteration in the affairs of 


that republick. But what is moſt material, is the 
knowledge of the cauſes and progreſs of this declen- 
ion; and theſe Mr. de 'Fourreil has diſcuſſed in an 
admirable manner in the preface to his tranſlation of 
Demoſthenes h 179TH openers ge 199 
There was no longer at Athens any traces of that 


manly and vigorous policy, equally capable of plan- 


ning good, and retrieving bad fucceſs. Inſtead of 
that, there remained only an inconfiſtent loftinefs, 
apt to evaporate in pompous decrees. They were na 
more thoſe Athenians, who, when menaced by a de- 
luge of Barbarians, demoliſhed their houſes to build 
ſhips with the timber, and whoſe women ſtoned the 
abje&t wretch to death, that propoſed to appeaſe the 
grand monarch by tribute or homage. The love of 
caſe and pleaſure had almoſt entirely extinguiſhed 
that of glory, liberty, and mdependance.  * 


Pericles, that great man, ſo abſolute, that thoſe 
who envied him treated him as a ſecond ' Pififtratus, 
was the firft author of this degeneracy and corruption. 


With the deſign of conciliating the favour of the peo- 
ple, he ordained, that upon ſuch days as games or ſa- 
crifices were celebrated, a certain number of oboli 


ſhould be diſtributed amongſt them; and that in the 


aſſemblies, in which affairs of ſtate were to be tranſ- 
acted, every individual fhould receive a certain pecu- 
nary gratification: in right of preſence. Thus the 
members of the republick were ſeen for the firſt time 
to ſell their care in the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment, and to rank amongſt ſervile employments the 
moſt noble functions of the ſovereign power 

It was not difficult to foreſee where {ſo exceſſive an 


_ abuſe would end; and to remedy it, it was propoſed 


to eſtabliſh a fund for the ſupport of a war, and 
to make it capital to adviſe, upon any account what- 
ſoever, the application of it to other uſes: But, not- 
withſtanding, the abuſe always ſubſiſted. At firſt it 
TC | {ſeemed 
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ſeemed tolerable, whilſt the citizen, who was ſupport. 
ed at the publick ee to deſerve 
5 its liberality by doing his duty in the field for nine 
months together. mr one was to ſerve in his 
turn, and whoever failed was treated as a deſerter 
without diſtinction: But at length. the number of the 
| tranſgreſſors carried it againſt the law; and impuni- 
= ty, as it commonly happens, multiplied their num- 
= her, People accuſtomed to the delightful abode of 
6 a city, where feaſts and games ran in a perpetual cir- 
cle, conceived an invincible repugnance for labour 
and fatigue, which they looked upon as unworthy of 
free-born men. „ 
It was therefore neceſſary to find amuſement for 
this indolent people, to fill up the great void of an 
unactive, uſeleſs life. Hence aroſe principally their 
paſſion, or rather frenzy, for publick ſhows. The 
death of Epaminondas, which ſeemed to promiſe 
them the greateſt advantage, gave the final ſtroke 
to their ruin and deſtruction. Their courage,“ 
ſays Juſtin (2), „did not ſurvive that illuſtrious 
„ Theban. Free from a rival, who kept their emu- 
< lation alive, they ſunk into a lethargick ſloth and 
* effeminacy. The funds for armaments by land 
sand ſea were ſoon laviſhed upon games and feaſts. 
„The ſeaman's and ſoldier's pay was diſtributed to 
< the idle citizen, enervated in ſoft luxurious habits 
* of life. The repreſentations of the theatre were 
preferred to the exerciſes of the camp. Valour 
e and military knowledge were entirely diſregarded. 
* Great captains were in no eſtimation; whilſi 
« good poets and excellent comedians engroſſed the 
„ univerſal applauſe.” FF 
Extravagance of this kind makes it eaſy to com- 
prehend in what multitudes the people thronged to 
the dramatick performances. As no expence was 
ſpared in embelliſhing them, exorbitant ſums were 
ſunk in the ſervice 51 the theatre. If, ſays Plu- 
5 tarch (o), what each repreſentation of the dramatick | 
= 8 „ | 66 Pieces 
() Juſtin, l. vi, c. 9, (e) Plut, de glor. Athen. p. 394 


. rr . 
* 


1 pieces coſt the Athenians were rightly calculated, it 
« would appear, that their expences in playing the Bac- 
e chanalians, the Phoenicians, Qdipus, Antigone, Me- 
dea and Electra, (tragedies written either by Sopho- 
« cles or Euripides) were greater, than thoſe which had 
been employed againſt the Barbarians in defence of 
e the liberty, and- for the preſevation of Greece.” ( 
This gave a Spartan juſt reaſon to cry out, on ſeeing an 
— — ſums. — bas m the Aſpens 

of the tragick poets, and the extraordinary pains 
taken by the magiſtrates who preſided in them, That 

a people muſt be void of ſenſe ro apply themſelves in 
« ſo warm and ſerious a manner to things fo frivolous. 
« For,” added he, games ſhould be only games; 

and nothing is more unreaſonable than to purchaſe 
« a ſhort and trivial amuſement at ſo great a price. 
„ Pleafures of this kind agree only with publick re- 
„ joicings, and ſeaſons of feſtivity, and were deſigned to 
divert people at their leiſure hours; butſhould by no 
means interfere with the affairs of the publick, nor 
the neceflary expences of the government.” ? 
After all,” ſays Plutarch, in a paſſage which I have 
already cited, of what utility have theſe tragedies been 
* to Athens, though ſo much boaſted by _— e, 
« and admired by the reſt of the world? We find, 
* that the prudence of Themiſtocles encloſed the city 
with ſtrong walls; that the fine taſte and magnifi- 
<« cence of Pericles improved and adorned it; that the 
noble fortitude of Miltiades preſerved its liberty 
and that the moderate conduct of Cimon acquired it 
* the empire and government of all Greece.” If the 
wiſe and learned poetry of Euripides, the ſublime 
diction of Sophocles, the lofty buſkin of Æſchylus, 
have obtained equal advantages for the city of Athens, 
by delivering it from impending calamities, or by 
adding to its glory, I conſent, (in Plutarch's words,) 
that “ dramatick pieces ſhould be ranked with trophies 
af victory, the poetick pieces with the fields of bat- 
© tle, and the compoſitions of the poets with the great 
"BREED bp d explons 
| ' 2) Plut. Sympeſ. 4. vii. queſt. vil. p. 2 
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other, a train of illuſtrious captains, 


publick buſineſs, and to conſume, in uſeleſs expences 


FERE FAC 
„ exploits of the generals.” But what à compariſon 
would this be? On the one ſide would be ſeen a few 
writers, crowned with wreaths of ivy, and dragging 
a goat or an ox after them, the rewards and victims 
aſſigned them for excelling in tragick ee On the 
urrounded with 

colonies founded, cities taken, and nations ſubjected 
by their wiſdom and valour. It is not to perpetuate 
the victories of Æſchylus and Sophocles, but in re- 
membrance of the glorious battles of Marathon, Sa- 
lamin, Eurymedon, and many others, that ſeveral 
feaſts are celebrated every month by the Grecians. 
The concluſion of Plutarch from hence, in which 
we ought to agree with him, is, that it was the high- 
eſt imprudence in the * Athenians, to prefer pleaſure 
to duty, the paſſion for the theatre to the love of thei: 
country, trivial repreſentations to the application to 


and dramatick entertainments, the funds intended for 
the ſupport of fleets and armies. Macedon, till then 
obſcure and inconſiderable, well knew how to take 
advantage of the + Athenian indolence and effemi- 
nacy; and Philip, inſtructed by the Greeks them- 
ſelves, amongſt whom he had for ſeveral years applied 
himſelf ſucceſsfully to the art of war, was not long 
before he gave Greece a maſter, and ſubjected it to 
the yoke, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. 
I am now to open an entirely new ſcene to the 
reader's view, not unworthy his curioſity and attention: 
We have ſeen two ſtates of no great conſideration, 
Media and Perſia, extend themſelves far and wide, 
under the conduct of Cyrus, like a torrent of devour- 
ing fire, and by amazing rapidity conquer and ſubdue 
many provinces and kingdoms, We ſhall ſee now 
pe. „ that 

* *Apagralruriy ' 1Bryoitor peryaha, my & obſcurum antea aunediiaum 
ETEITV eg Tiy Ta; ny Karala ken EG, nomen emergeret; & Philippus, 45 
rer pryday ang dard, x Obles triennio Thebis babitus, 
odlevped tay ke Relax , is Epaminonde & Pelopidæ virtuti- 
15 Sin ren. ä bus eruditus, regnum Macedoniæ 
Grace & Aſiæ cervicibus, velut 


+ Quibus rebus effectum eſt, ut L ſervitutis, imponeret. Fuſt, 
inter otia Gracorum, jordidium vi. c. 9. . 
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in motion, the Perſians, Medes, Phoenicians, Egyp- 


tians, Babylonians, Indians, and many others, and 
falling with all the forces of Aſia and the Eaſt upon 
a little country, of very ſmall extent, and deſtitute of 
all foreign aſſiſtance; I mean Greece. When, on the 
one hand, we behold ſo many nations united together, 
ſuch preparations of war made for ſeveral years with ſo 
much diligence ; innumerable armies by lea and land, 

and ſuch fleets as the ſea could hardly contain; and, 


on the other hand, two weak cities, Athens and n 


dæmon, abandoned by all their allies, and left almoſt 


entirely to themſelves; have we not reaſon to believe, 


that theſe two little cities are going to be utterly de- 
ſtroyed and ſwallowed up by ſo formidable an enemy; 
and that there will not be ſo much as any footſteps of 
them left remaining ?- And yet we ſhall find that they 
prove victorious ; and by their invincible courage, and 
the ſeveral battles they gained, both by ſea and land, 
made the Perſian empire lay aſide all thoughts of ever 
turning their arms againſt Greece any more. 

The hiſtory of the war between the Perſians and 
the Greeks, will illuſtrate the truth of this maxim, 


That it is not the number, but the valour. of the 


troops, and the conduct of the generals, on which 
depend the ſucceſs of military expeditions. The 
reader will admire the ſurprizing courage and intre- 
pidity of the great men at the head of the Grecian 


affairs, whom neither all the world in motion againſt 


them could deject, nor the greateſt of misfortunes 


diſconcert; who undertook, with an handful of men, 
to make head againſt oat armies; who, not- 
withſtanding ſuch a -prodigious inequality of forces, 


durſt hope for ſucceſs ; who even compelled victory 


to declare on the ſide of merit and virtue ; and taught 
all ſucceeding generations' what infinite reſources and 
expedients are to be found in prudence, valour, and 
experience; in a zeal for liberty and our country; in 
the love of our duty; and in all the ſentiments of 
noble and generous ſouls. : 


ERS 4 This 
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* beſides private quarrels between certain cities, or ſome 
ſmall commonwealths ; ſome inconfiderable ſieges, 
| (excepting that of Syracuſe, one of the moſt im- 


'«& Athenians doubtleſs were great, and yet I believe 


thought as tranſcendent as the eloquence of thoſe 


juſtice in this paſſage to the Grecians, by acknowledg- 


PREFACE. 
This war of the Perſians againſt the Grecians will 
be followed by another amongſt the Greeks them- 
ſelves, but of a very different kind from the former. 
In the latter, there will ſcarce be any actions, but 
what in appearance are of little conſequence, and 
feemingly unworthy of a reader's curioſity, who is 
fond of great events : In this he will meet with little 


1 #23 related in ancient hiſtory) though ſeveral of 
eſe ſieges were of conſiderable duration; ſome bat- 
tles between armies, where the numbers were ſmall, 
and but little blood ſhed. What is it then, that has 
rendered theſe wars fo famous in hiſtory ? Salluſt in- 
forms us in theſe words; * The actions of the 


<« they were ſomewhat leſs than fame is for having us 
4 to conceive of them. But becauſe Athens had 
4 noble writers, the acts of that republick are cele- 
e brated throughout the whole world as the moſt glo- 
« rious; and the gallantry of thoſe heroes who per- 
« formed them, has had the good fortune to be 


* who have deſcribed them.” FA 

Salluſt, though jealous enough of the glory the 
Romans had acquired by a ſeries of diſtinguiſhed ac- 
tions, with which their hiſtory abounds, yet he does 


ing, that their exploits were truly great and illuſtri- 
ous, though ſomewhat inferior, in his opinion, to their 
fame. What is then this foreign and borrowed luſtre, 
which the Athenian actions have derived from the 
eloquence of their hiſtorians ? It is, that the whole 
LT 7 univerſe 
4 Athenienſium res geſtæ, ſi- e facta pro maximis cele- 
cuti ego exiſtimo, ſatis ampla: brantur. Ita eorum, quiz fecere, 
magnificeque fuerunt; verum virtus tanta habetur, quantum 
aliquanto minores tamen, quam eam verbis potuere extollere præ- 
ſama. feruntur. Sed quia prove- clara ingenia. Sally, in bell. 
nere ibi ſcriptorum magna inge- Catilin, | 
nia, per terrarum orbem Atheni- 8 
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univerſe agrees in looking upon them as the greateſt 
and moft glorious that ever were performed. Per 


terrurum orbem Atbenienſium fafta pro maximis celt- 
brantar. All nations, ſedaced and enchanted as it 


were with the beauties of the Greek authors, thin 
that people's exploits ſuperior to any thing that was 


ever done ” any other nation. This, ' according to 
Salluſt, is the ſervice the Greek authors have done the 
Athenians, by their excellent manner of deſcribing 


their actions; and very unhappy it is for us, that 


our hiſtory, for want of the like aſſiſtance, has left a 
thoufand bright actions and fine ſayings unrecorded, 
which would have been put in the ſtrongeſt light by 
the ancient writers, and have done great honour to 
our country. 


But, however this be, it muſt be confeſſed, that we 


are not always to judge of the value of an action, or 
the merit of the perfons who had ſhared in it, by the 


importance of the event. It is rather m ſuch little 
ſieges and engagements, as we find recorded in the 


hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war, that the conduct 
and abilities of a general are truly conſpicuous. Ac- 
cordingly, it is obferved, that it was chiefly at the head 


of ſmall armies, and in countries of no great extent, 


that our beſt generals of the laſt age diſtinguiſhed 
their capacity, and behaved with a conduct not infe- 
rior to the moſt celebrated captains of. antiquity. In 
actions of this fort, chance has no ſhare, and does 


not cover any overſights that are committed. Every 


thing is conducted and carried on by the prudence 
of the general. He is truly the foul of the army, 
which neither acts, nor moves, but by his direction. 
He ſees every thing, and is preſent every where. 
Nothing eſcapes his vigilance and attention. Orders 
are ſeaſonably given, and ſeaſonably executed. Fineſſe, 
ſtratagems; falſe marches, real or feigned; attacks, 
encampments, decampments; in a word, every thing 
depends upon him alone. | 1755 

On this account the reading of the Greek hiſtorians, 
ſuch as Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius, is of 


* 
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infinite ſervice to young officers; becauſe thoſe.hiſto- 
rians, who were alſo excellent commanders, enter into 
all the particulars of the military art, and lead the 
readers, as it were by-the hand, through all the ſieges 
and battles they deſcribe; mewing them, by the ex- 


ample of the greateſt g generals of antiquity, and by a 
kind of anticipated experience, in what manner war 
is to be carried on. | 

Nor is it only with regard to military exploits, that 
the Grecian hiſtory affords us ſuch excellent models. 


We ſhall there find celebrated legiſlators, able politi- 


cians, magiſtrates born for government, men that have 
excelled. in all arts and ſciences, philoſophers that 
carried their enquiries as far as was poſſible 1n thoſe 
early ages, and who have left us ſuch maxims of mo- 
rality, as many Chriſtians ought to bluſh at. 


If the virtues related in hiſtory may ſerve us for 
models in the conduct of our lives; their vices and 
failings, on the other hand, are no leſs proper to 
caution and inſtruct us; and the ſtrict regard, which 
an hiſtorian is obliged to have for truth, will not al- 
low him to diſſemble the latter, out of fear of eclip- 
ſing the luſtre of the former. Nor does what I here 


advance contradict the rule laid down by Plutarch (9), 
on the lame ſubject, in his preface to the life of Ci- 


mon. He requires, that tlie illuſtrious actions of 


great men be repreſented in their full light: But as 
to the faults, which may ſometimes eſcape them 
through paſſion or ſurprize, or into which they may 
be drawn by the neceſſity of affairs, * conſidering 


them rather as a certain degree of perfection wanting 
to their virtue, than as vices or crimes, that proceed 
from any corruption of the heart; ſuch imperfections 
as theſe, he would have the hiſtorian, out of com- 
paſſion to the weakneſs of human nature, which pro- 


duces nothing entirely perfect, content himſelf with 
touching very lightly; in the ſame manner as an able 


painter, "when hie has a fine face to draw, in which 


4 | 28 e 


(9) In Cim. p. 479, 40. 
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is finds ſome little blemiſh or defect, does neither 
entirely ſuppreſs it, nor think himſelf obliged to re- 
preſent it with a ſtrict exactneſs; becauſe the one 
would ſpoil the beauty of the picture, and the other 
would eſtroy the likeneſs. F he very "compariſon: 
Plutarch "uſes, ſhews, that he ſpeaks only of ſlight 
and excuſable faults. But as to actions of injuſtice, 
violence, and brutality, they ought not to be conceal- 
ed, or diſguiſed on any account; nor can we ſuppoſe, 
that the Tame privilege ſhould be allowed in hiſtory 
as is in painting, which invented the“ profile, to re- 
preſent the ſide- face of a prince who had loſt an eye, 
and by that means ingeniouſſy concealed ſo diſagree- 
able a deformity. Hiſtory, the moſt eſſential rule of 
which is ſincerity, will by no means admit of ſuch 
indulgences, that indeed would Gepriyen it of its 1 
eſt advantage. 

Shame, reproach, W hatred, bad the: execra- 
tions of the publick, which are the inſeparable at- 
tendants on criminal and brutal actions, are no leſs 
proper to excite an horror for vice; than the glory, 
which perpetually attends good actions, is to inſpire 
us with the love of virtue. And theſe, according to 
＋ Tacitus, are the two ends, which every hiſtorian 
ought to propoſe to himſelf, by making a judicious 
choice of what is moſt extraordinary both in good and 


evil, in order to occaſion that publick homage to be 


paid to virtue, which is juſtly due to it; and to cre- 
ate the greater abhorrence for vice, on account of that 
eternal infamy that attends it. 


The hiſtory I write only furniſhes too many exam 


ples of the latter fort. With reſpe& to the Perſians, 


it will appear by what is ſaid of their kings, that 


thoſe princes, whoſe power has no other bounds but 
thoſe: of their will, often abandon themſelves to all 
| 1 4 i 


* Habet in es ſpeciem tota notabili dedecore: quod præci- 
| facies, Apelles tamen imagninem puum munus annalium reor ne 


Antigoni latere tantùm altero o- 


ſtendit, ut amifſi oculi deformitas 


lateret. - Quintil. I. ii. c. 13. 
+ Exequi ſententias hand inſti- 
tui, niſi inſignes per honeſtum aut 


virtutes ſileantur, utque pravis 
dictis factiſque ex poſteritate & 


_ infamia metus fit, Tacit. Annal. 
I, ili. c. 65. 
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cheir paſſions; that nothing is more difficult than to 


reſiſt the deluſions of a man's own greatneſs, and the 
flatteries of thoſe that ſurround him; that the liberty 
of gratifying all one's deſires, and of doing evil with 
impunity, is 4 dangerous fituation ; that the beſt diſ- 
poſitions can hardly withſtand ſuch a temptation 
that, even after having preſerved themſelves in the 
beginning, they are inſenſibly corrupted. by ſoftneſs 
and effeminacy, by pride, and their averſion to ſin- 
cere counſels; and that it rarely happens they are wiſe 
enough to conſider that, when they find themſelves 


* p 


exalted above all Jaws and reſtraints, they ſtand then 


moſt in need of moderation and wiſdom, - both in re- 
gard to themſelves and others; and that in ſuch a ſi- 


tuation they ought to be doubly wiſe, and doubly 
ſtrong, in order to ſet bounds within, by their reaſon, 
to a power that has none without. 


Wich reſpe& to the Grecians, the Peloponneſian 


war will ſhew the miſerable effects of their inteſtine 


diviſions, and the fatal exceſſes into which they were 


led by their thirſt of dominion : Scenes of injuſtice, 


ingratitude, and perfidy, together with the open vio- 


lation of treaties, . or mean artifices and unworthy 
tricks to elude their execution. It will ſhew, how 
ſcandalouſly the Lacedæmonians and Athenians de- 


baſed themſelves to the Barbarians, in order to beg 


aids of money from them: How ſhamefully the great 
deliverers of Greece renounced the glory of all their 
paft labours and exploits, by ſtooping and making 
their court to certain haughty and inſolent ſatrapz, - 


and by going ſucceſſively, with a kind of emulation, 


to implore the protection of the common enemy, 


whom they had; fo often conquered; and in what 
manner they employed the ſuccours they obtained 


from them, in oppreſſing their ancient allies, and 


extending their own territories by unjuſt and violent 


methods. | oy | 
On both ſides, and ſometimes in the ſame perſon, 
we ſhall find a ſurprizing mixture of good, and bad, 
of virtues and vices, of glorious actions and mean 
1 1 | ſenti⸗ 


. 


ſentiments; and ſometimes, perhaps, we ſhall be ready 
to aſk ourſelves, whether theſe can be the ſame per- 
ſons and the ſame people, of whom ſuch different 
chings are related; and whether it be poſſible, that 
ſuch a bright and ſhining light, and ſuch thick clouds 
of ſmoak and - darkneſs, can proceed from the fame 
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The Perſian hiſtory includes the ſpace of one hun- 
dred and ſeventeen years, during the reigns of fix 
kings of Perſia: Darius, the firſt of the name, the 
ſon of Hyſtaſpes; Xerxes the firſt; Artaxerxes, ſur- 
named Longimanus; Xerxes the ſecond; Sogdianus; 
(the two laſt of which reigned but a very little time;) 
and Darius the ſecond, commonly called Darius No- 
thus. This hiſtory begins at the year of the world 
3483, and extends to the year 3600. As this whole 
period naturally divides itſelf into two parts, I ſhall 
_ alſo divide it into two diſtinct books. 
The firſt part, which conſiſts of ninety years, con- 
tains from the beginning of the reign of Darius the 
firſt, to the forty-fecond year of Artaxerxes, the ſame 
year in which the Peloponneſian war began; that is, 
from the year of the world 3483, to the year 3573. 
This part chiefly contains the different enterprizes and 
expeditions of the Perſians againft Greece, which ne- 
ver produced more great men and great eyents, nor 
ever diſplayed more conſpicuous or more ſolid virtues. 
Here you will ſee the famous battles of Marathon, 
Thermopyle, Artemiſa, Salamin, Platææ, Mycale, 
Eurymedon, Sc. Here the moſt eminent command- 
ers of Greece ſignalized their courage; Miltiades, 
Leonidas, Themiſtocles, Ariſtides, Cimon, Pauſa- 
nias, Pericles, Thucydides, Sc. | | 
To enable the reader the more eaſily to recolle& 
what paſſed within this ſpace of time among the Jews, 
and alſo among the Romans, the hiſtory of both which 
nations is entirely foreign to that of the Perſians and 
Greeks, I ſhall here ſet down in few words the prin- 
cipal epochas relating to them. 1 0 | 


 Epochas 


* 
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+. , Epochss of the Jewiſh hiſtory. 

Tux people of God were at this time returned from 
their Babyloniſh captivity to Jeruſalem,” under the 
conduct of Zorobabel. Uſher is of opinion, that the 
hiſtory. of Eſther ought to be. placed in the reign of 
Darius. The Iſraelites, under the ſhadow of this 
ince's protection, and animated by the warm ex- 
979 of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, did 
at laſt finiſh»the building of. the temple, which had 
been interrupted for many years by the cabals of their 
enemies. Artaxerxes was no leſs favourable. to the 
Jews than Darius: He firſt of all ſent: Ezra to Jeru- 
ſalem, who reſtored the publick worſhip; and the 
_ obſervation of the law; then Nehemiah, who cauſed 
walls to be built round the city, and fortified it 
againſt the attacks of their neighbours, who were jea- 
lous of its reviving greatneſs. It is thought that 
Malachi, the laſt of the prophets, was contemporary 
with Nehemiah, or that he propheſied not long after 

him. N „ $1332 3. e ATED 
This interval of the ſacred hiſtory extends from 
the reign of Darius I. to the beginning of the reign 
of Darius Nothus ; that is to ſay, from the year of 
the world 3485, to the year 3581. After which the 
ſcripture is entirely filent, till the time of the Mac- 
r . 1 | 


o 


_ Expochas of the Roman hiſtory. 

Tae firſt year of Darius was the 233d of the build- 
ing of Rome. Tarquin the Proud was theri on the 
throne, and about ten years afterwards was depoſed, 

v hen the conſular government was ſubſtituted to that 
of the kings. In the ſucceeding part of this period 
happened the war againſt Porſenna; the creation of 
the tribunes of the people; Coriolanus's retreat among 
the Volſci, and the war that enſued thereupon ; the 
wars of the Romans againſt the Latins, the Vejentes, 
the Volſci, and other neighbouring nations; the death 
of Virginia under the Decemvirate; the diſputes be- 

EF EE 5 tween 


tween the people and ſenate about marriages and the 
conſulſhip, which occaſioned the creating of; military 
tribunes inſtead of conſuls. This period of time 
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terminates in the 323d year from the foundation of 


Rome. 3 

The ſecond part of twenty-ſeven years, extends 
from the 43d year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, to the 
death of Darius Nothus; that is, from the year of 
the world 3573, to the year 3600. It contains the 


nineteen firſt years of the Peloponneſian war, which 


continued twenty-ſeven, of which Greece and Sicily 
were the ſeat, and wherein the Greeks, who had be- 
fore triumphed over the Barbarians, turned their arms 
againſt each other. Among the Athenians, Pericles, 
Nicias, and Alcibiades; among the Lacedæmonians, 
Braſidas, Gylippus, and Lyſander, diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in the moſt. extraordinary manner. 798 
Rome continues to be agitated by different diſputes 
between the ſenate and people. Towards the end of 
this period, and about the 3 goth year of Rome, the 
Romans formed the ſiege of Veji, which laſted ten 
years,. n %, r 


I have already obſerved, that eighty years after the A. M. 


taking of Troy, the Herachdes, that is, the de- 
ſcendants of Hercules, returned into the Pelopon- 
neſus, and made themſelves maſters of Lacedæmon, 
where two of them, who were brothers, Euriſthenes 
and Procles, ſons of Ariſtodemus, reigned jointly to- 
gether. (#) Herodotus obſerves, that theſe two bro- 
thers were, during their whole lives, at variance; and 
that almoſt all their deſcendants inherited the like 


2900. 


Ant. ]. n 


1104. 


diſpoſition of mutual hatred and antipathy; ſo true 


it is, that the ſovereign power will admit of no part- 
nerſhip, and that two kings will always be too many 
tor one kingdom! However, after the death of theſe 
two, the deſcendants of both {till continued to ſway 
the ſcepter jointly : And what is very remarkable, 
theſe two branches ſubſiſted for near nine hundred 
years, from the return of the Heraclides into the Pe- 


ES (r) Lib, vi. C. 50. 


loponneſus, 
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loponneſus, to the death of Cleomenes, and ſupplied 
Sparta with kings without interruptions and that pe. 
nerally in a regular ſucceflion from father to on, 
eſpecially in the elder branch of the family. 


_ T be Origin and Condition of the Elote, or Helots. 


| tering, as the paying them a ſmall tribute. Scrabo , 


Wars the Lacedæmonians firſt began to ſettle in 
4 they met with great oppoſition from 
the inhabitants of the country, whom they were 
6bliged to fubdue dne after another by force of arms, 
or receive into their alliance on eaſy and equitz!: 
ſpeaks of a city, called Elos, not far from Sparta, 
which, after having ſubmitted to the yoke, as others 


had dene, revolted openly, and refufed to pay the 
tribute. Agis, the fon of Euriſthenes, newly ſettled 


in the throne, was ſenſible of the dangerous tendency 


ef this firſt revolt, and therefore immediately marched 


with an army againſt them, together with Soüs, his 
colleague. They laid ſiege to the city, which, after 
4 pretty long reſiſtance, was forced to ſurrender at 
diſcretion. This prince thought it proper to make 
ſuch an example of them, as ſhould intimidare all 


their neighbours, and deter them from the like at- 


rempts, and yet not alienate their minds by too cruel 
a treatment; for which reafon he put none to death. 
He ſpared the lives of all the inhabitants, but at the 
fame time deprived them of their liberty, and reduced 
them all to a ſtate of ſlavery. From thenceforward 


they were employed in all mean and ſervile offices, 
and treated with extreme rigour. Theſe were the 


people who were called Elotæ. The number of them 


exceedingly increaſed in proceſs of time, the Lacedæ- 


monians giving undoubtedly the ſame name to all the 
people they reduced to the ſame condition of fervi- 
rude. As they themſelves were averſe to labour, and 
entirely addicted to war, they left the cultivation of 
their lands to theſe ſlaves, eng every one of them 


a certain portion of ground, of which they were 


1 obliged 
(5) Lib. viii. p. 36 5. Plut. in Lycurg. 8 
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obliged to carry the products every year to their re- 
pete maſters, who endeavoured by all forts of ill 
uſage to make their yoke more grievous and infup- 
portable. This was certainly very bad policy, and 
could. only tend to breed a vaſt number of dangerous 

enemies in the very heart of the ſtate, who were al- 
ways ready to take arms and revolt on every occaſion. 
The Romans acted 2 2 in this reſpect 15 | 
they incorporated the conquered nations into their 
face, by aſſociating them into the freedom of their 
city, and thereby converted them, from enemies, into 
brethren and fellow- citizens. ve 7 


Lycuovs, the Lacedemonian law-giver. 

' () EuxyT1on, or Eurypon, as he is named by 

others, ſucceeded: Soiis. In order to gain his peo- 

ple's affection, and render his government agreeable, 

he thought fit to recede in ſome points from the abſo- 

lute power exerciſed by the kings his predeceſſors : 

This rendered his name ſo dear to his ſubjects, that 

Al his ſucceſſors were, from him, called Eurytionides. 

But this relaxation gave birth to horrible confuſian, 

and an unbounded licentiouſneſs in Sparta, and for a 

long time occaſioned infinite miſchiets. The people 

became ſo inſolent, that nothing could reſtrain them. 

if Eurytion's ſucceſſors attempted to recover their 

authority by force, they became odious; and if, , 

through complailance or weakneſs, they choſe to diſ- 1 

ſemble, their mildneſs ſerved only to render them : 

contemptible; ſo. that order was in a manner aboliſhed, 

and the laws na longer regarded. Theſe confuſions 

baſtened the death * Lycurgus's father, whoſe name 

was Eunomus, and who was Killed in an inſurrection. 

Polydectes, his eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor, dying ſoon 
after without children, every body expected Lycurgus 

would have been. king. And indeed he was to in ef- 
tet, as long as the pregnancy of his brother's wife 
was uncertain; but as ſoon as that was manifeſt, he 
declared, that the kingdom belonged to her child, 


in 


u pPlut. in Lycurg- p. 4. 
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in caſe it proved a ſon : And from that moment he 
adminiſtred the government, as guardian to his un- 
born nephew, under the title of Prodicos, which was 
the name given by the Lacedæmonians to the guardi- 
ans of their kings. When the child was born, Ly- 
curgus took him in his arms, and cried out to the 
company that was preſent, Behold, my Lords of Sparta, 
this new-born child is your king: And at the ſame time 
he put the infant into the King's ſeat, and named him 
Charilaus, becauſe of the joy the people expreſſed 
upon occaſion of his birth. The reader will find, 
in the ſecond volume of this hiſtory, all thar relates 
to the hiſtory of Lycurgus, the reformation he made, 
and the excellent laws he eſtabliſhed m Sparta. 
Ageſilaus was at this time king in the elder branch of 
the family. . N 


War between the Argives and the Lacedæmonians. 
(u) SoME time after this, in the reign of Theo- 
pompus, a war broke out between the Argives and 
| _ Lacedzmonians, on account of a little country, called 
= Thyrea, that lay upon the confines of the two ſtates, 
and to which each of them pretended a right. When 
the two armies-were ready-to engage, it was agreed on 
both ſides, in order to ſpare the effuſion of blood, 
that the quarrel ſhould be decided by three hundred 
of the braveſt men'on both ſides; and that the land 
in queſtion ſhould become the property of the victo- 
rious party... To leave the combatants more room to 
engage, the two armies retired to ſome diſtance. 
Thoſe generous champions then, who had all the 
courage of two mighty armies, ' boldly. advanced 
towards each other, and fought with ſo much re- 
ſolution and fury, that the whole number, except 
three men, two. on the ſide of the Argives, and one 
on that of the Lacedæmonians, lay dead upon the 
ſpot; and only the night parted them. The two 
Argives looking upon themſelves as the conquerors, 
made what haſte they could to Argos to carry the 
| | | news: 
(A) Herod. 1. 1. v. has. 
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news: The fingle Lacedæmonian, Othryades by 
name, inſtead of retiring, ſtript the dead bodies of 
the Argives, and carrying their arms into the Lace- 
dæmonian camp, continued in his poſt. The next 
day the two armies returned to the field of battle. 

Both ſides laid equal claim to the victory: The Ar- 
gives, becauſe they had more of their champions left 

alive than the enemy had; the Lacedæmonians, be- 
cauſe the two Argives that remained alive had fled; 
whereas their ſingle ſoldier had remained maſter of 

the field of battle, and had carried off the ſpoils 

of the enemy: In ſhort, they could not deter- 

mine the diſpute without coming to another engage- 

ment. Here fortune declared in favour of the Lace- 
dæmonians, and the little territory of Thyrea was the | i 
prize of their victory. But Othryades,, not able | jp 
to bear the thoughts of ſurviving his brave com- q 
panions, or of enduring the fight of Sparta after 
their death, killed himſelf on the ſame field of battle 
where they had fought, reſolving to have one fate and 
tomb with them. 50 6% 260] 
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Wars between the Meſſenians and Lacedæmonians. i 


THERE were no leſs than three ſeveral wars between 
the Meſſenians and the Lacedæmonians, all of them 
very fierce and bloody. Meſſenia was a country in 
Peloponneſus, not far weſtward from Sparta; it was 


* conſiderable ſtrength, and had its own particular 
ings. | | | 
| - 90 


The firſt Meſſenian war. | 
(x) The firſt Meſſenian war laſted twenty years, A. M. 
and broke out the ſecond year of the ninth Olympiad. 3263. 
The Lacedzmonians pretended to have received ſe- ne 5 
veral conſiderable injuries from the Meſſenians, and 
among others, that of having had their daughters ra- 
viſned by the inhabitants of Meſſenia, when they 
went, according to cuſtom, to a temple, that ſtoodzon 
the borders of the two nations; as alſo that of the 
ns „ | murder 
(*) Pauſan, l. iv. p. 216-240. Juſtin, I. iii. c. 4. 
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murder ef Telecles, their king, which was' à conſe. 
quence of the former. Probably a deſire of extend- 
ing their dominion, and of feizing a territory which 
lay ſo convenient for them, might be the true cauſe 
the — But _ _ — it will, —— broke 
out in the reign rus and Theepompus, 
kings of Sparta, at the time when the office of ne 
at Athens was ſtill decennial. „ 
0) Euphaes, the thirteenth deſcendant from Her- 
eules, was then king of Meſſenia. He gave the com- 
mand af his army to Cleonnis. The Lacedæmonians 
opened the campaign with the fiege of Amphea, 2 
ſmall, inconfiderable city, which however, they 
thought, would be very 1 any to make a place of 
arms. The town was taken by ſtorm, and all the in- 
 habitants put to the ſword. - This firſt blow ſerved 
only to animate the Meſſenians, by fhowing them 
what they were to expect from the enemy, If they 
did not defend themſelves with vigour. The Lace- 


dqæmonians, on their part, bound themſelves by an 


oath, not to lay down their arms, or return to Sparta, 
till they had made themſelves maſters of all the cities 
and lands belonging to the Meſſenians; fuch an aſ- 
furance had they of the fucceſs of their arms, and of 
their invineible courage. 
(z) Two battles were fought,. wherein the loſs was 
pretty equal on both ſides. But after the ſecond, the 
Meſſenians ſuffered extremely through the want of 
proviſions, which occaſioned a great deſertion in their 
troops, and at laſt brought the plague among them. 
_ Hereupon they conſulted the oracle of Delphos, 
Which directed them, in order to appeaſe the wrath | 
of the gods, to offer up a virgin of the royal blood 
in ſacrifice. Ariſtomenes, who was of the race of the 
Epytides, offered his own daughter. The Meſſenians 
then conſidering, that if they left garriſons in all their 
towns, they ſhould extremely weaken their army, re- 
ſolved to abandon all their towns, except Ithoma, 2 
little place ſeated on the top of a hill of the fame 
ä | | name, 
O) Pauſan. I. iv. p. 221-226. (x) Ibid. p. 2272 


bout which they eneamped and fortified thetn- | 

| ſelves: | In this fituation were feven years — during 
which nothing paſſed but Night ſkirmiſhes on both ' 
ſides, the Lacedæmonians not daring in all that titne 
to fore the enemy to & battte e 
Indeed, they almoſt deſpaited of AA able to re-. 
duce them; nor wis there any thing but the obliga- 
tion of the bath, by which they had bound them 
ſelves, that rade them continue ſo burthenfome 4 
war. (a) What gave them the greateſt uneaſineſs, 
was, their apprehenſion, leſt their abſence and diſtance 
from their wives for ſo many years, and which might 
ſtill confine many more, ſhould deftroy their fai. 

| lies at home, and leave Sparta deftitute of citizens. 
To prevent this misfortune, they ſent home ſuck. of 
their ſoldiers as were come to the army, fince the fore- = 
mentioned oath had been taken, and made no ſcruple | . 
of proſtituting their wives to their embraces. The 
children that ſprung from theſe unlawful copulations, 
were called Partheniatz, a name given them to de- 
note the infamy of their birth. As ſoon as they were 
crown up, not being able to endure ſuch an oppro- 
brious diſtinction, they baniſhed themſelves Fon? 
Sparta with one conſent, and, under the conduct 

_ of * Phalanthus, went and ſettled at Tarentum in 
Italy, after driving out the ancient inhabitants. 

(5) At laft, in the eighth year of the war, which 

was the thirteenth of Euphaes's reign, a fierce and 
bloody battle was fought near Ithoma. Euphaes 
pierced through the battalions of Theopompus with 
too much heat and precipitation for a king. He there 

received a multitude of wounds, ſeveral of which 
were mortal. He fell, and ſeemed to give up the 
ghoſt. Whereupon wonderful efforts of courage 
were exerted on both ſides; by the one, to carry off 
the king; by the other, to fave him. Cleonnis Killed 
eight Spartans, wo were dragging him along, and 
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(a) Piad. I. xv. p. 778. (5) Pauſan, 1. iv. p. 234, 236 
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Et regnata petam Laconi rura Phalanto. & Hor, Od. vi. I. 2. 


{ - exwi EE 
| ſpoiled them of their arms, which he committed to 
the cuſtody of ſome of his ſoldiers. He himſelf re- 
ceived ſeveral wounds, all in the forepart of his body, 
which was a certain proof, that he had never turned 
his back upon his enemies. Ariſtomenes, fighting on 
the ſame occaſion, and for the ſame end, killed five 
Lacedzmonians, whoſe ſpoils he likewiſe carried off, 
without receiving any wound. In ſhort, the king was 
ſaved and carried off by the Meſſenians; and, all 
mangled and bloody as he was, he expreſſed great 
joy that they had not been worſted. Ariſtomenes, 
1 | — bu the battle was over, met Cleonnis, who, by 
1 reaſon of his wounds, could neither walk by himſelf, 
nor with the aſſiſtance of thoſe that lent him their 
hands. He therefore took him upon his ſhoulders, 
without quitting his .arms, and carried him to the 
5 As ſoon as they had applied the firſt dreſſing to the 
wounds of the king of Meſſenia and of his officers, 
| there aroſe a new combat among the Meſſenians, that 
i was purſued with as much warmth as the former, but 
| was of a very different kind, and yet the conſequence 
of the other. The affair in queſtion was the adjudg- 
ing the prize of glory to him, that had ſignalized his 
ac moſt in the late engagement. For it was even 
then an ancient cuſtom among them, publickly to 
proclaim, after a battle, the name of the man that had 
ſhewed the greateſt courage. Nothing could be.more 
proper to animate the officers and ſoldiers, to inſpire 
them with reſolution and intrepidity, and to ſtifle the 
natural apprehenſion of death and danger. Two 1l- 
luſtrious champions entered the liſts on this occaſion, 
namely, Cleonnis and Ariſtomenes. | . 
Ihe king, notwithſtanding his weak condition, be- 
ing attended with the principal officers of his army, 
preſided in the council, where this important diſpute 
was to be decided. Each competitor pleaded his own 
cauſe. Cleonnis began, and founded his pretenſions 
upon the great number of the enemies he had ſlain, 
; and upon the multitude of wounds he had received 
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in the action, which were ſo many undoubted teſti- 
monies of the courage with which he had faced both 
death and danger; whereas, according to him, the 
condition, in which Ariſtomenes came out of the en- 
gagement, without hurt and without wound, ſeemed 
to ſhew, that he had been very careful of his own 
perſon, or at moſt, could only prove, that he had been 
more fortunate than he, but not more brave or cou- 
us. And as to his having carried him on his 
ſhoulders into the camp, that action indeed might 
ſerve to prove the ſtrength of his body, but nothing 
further: And the thing in diſpute at this time, ſays 


e : OS 
he, is not ſtrength, but valour. 


The only thing Ariſtomenes was reproached for, 


was, his not being wounded ; therefore he confined 
himſelf to that point, and anſwered in the following 
manner: I ö am,” ſays he, called fortunate, be- 
« cauſe I have eſcaped from the battle without 
wounds. If that were owing to my cowardice, 
] ſhould deſerve another epithet than that of for- 
«* tunate ; and inſtead of being admitted to diſpute 
« the prize,” ought to undergo the rigour of the laws, 
that puniſh cowards, But what is objected to me 
« as a crime, is in truth my greateſt glory. For, 
* whether my enemies, aſtoniſhed at my valour, durſt 
not venture to attack or oppoſe me, it is no ſmall 
degree of merit, that I made them fear me; or, 


« that whilſt they engaged me, I had at the ſame 


time ſtrength to cut them in pieces, and ſkill to 
“guard againſt their attacks, I muſt then have been 
* at once both valiant and prudent. For whoever, 
« in the midſt of an engagement, can expoſe himſelf 
to dangers with caution and ſecurity, ſhews, that 


« he excels at the fame time both in the virtues of 


the mind and the body. As for courage, no man 
living can reproach Cleonnis with any want of it 
but tor his honour's ſake, I am ſorry that he ſhould 


< appear 00 want aramante?”” > 5, 7s 
After the concluſion of theſe harangues, the queſtion 


— 


was put to the vote. The whole army is in ſuſpenſe, 
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and impatiently waits for the deciſion. No difpute | 
could be ſo warm and rang as this. It is not a 
competition for gold or ſilver, but ſolely for honour, 
The proper reward. of virtue is pure diſintereſted 
| 2 the judges are W The ac- 
tions of the competitors ſtill a e for them. It is 
the king himfelf, ſurrounded with his officers, who 
preſides and ace ges. A whole army are the wit- 
beſſes The field of battle is a tribunal without par- 
tiality and cabal. In ſhort, all the votes concurred 
in favour of Ariſtomenes, and ede him the 
rize. 

(c) Euphaes, the king, died not many days after 
the deciſion of this affair. He had reigned thirteen 
years, and during all that time been engaged in war 
with the Lacedæmonians. As he died without chil- 
dren, he left the Meſſenians at liberty to chuſe his ſuc- 

ceſſor. Cleonnis and Damis were candidates in 

' ſition to Ariſtomenes; but he was elected king in 
preference to them. When he was on the throne, he 
did not ſcruple to confer on his two rivals the prin- 
cipal offices of the ſtate: All ſtrongly attached to the 
publick good, even more than to. their own glory, 
competitors, but not enemies, theſe great men were 
actuated by a zeal for their country, and were neither 
friends nor adverſaries to one another, but for. its pre- 
ſervation. 

In this relation, I have followed the apinign of the 
late Monſieur * Boivin, the elder, and have made uſe 
of his learned diſſertation upon a fragment of Diodorus 
Siculus, which the world was little acquainted with. 
He ſuppoſes, and proves in it, that the king, ſpoken 
of in that fragment, is Euphaes; and that Ariſto- 
menes is the that Pauſanias calls Ariſtodemus, 
according to the cuſtom of the ancients, who wers 

often called by. two different names. 

Ariſtomenes, otherwiſe called Ariſtodemus, reigned 

13 near ſeven pb and was equally elteemed ” rar 
| a ove 


0 Pauſan. l. iv. p. 235, 241. — : | 
*. Memoirs of the Academy of Ierption vol. II. p. 24 16. 


. cxlix 
loved by his ſubjects. (4) The war ſtill continued all 
this time. Towards the end of his reign he beat the 
Lacedæmonians, took their king Theopompus, and, 
in honour of Jupitet and Ithoma, ſacrificed three 


hundred of them, 88 their King was the 
tly- after, Ariſtodemus ſacri- 


principal victim. Sho de 
ficed himſelf upon the tomb of his daughter, in con- 
formity to the anſwer of an oracle. Damis was his 
1 but without taking upon him the title of 
INT. ag, p | ee e 
5 After his death, the Meſſenians never had any 
ſucceſs in their affairs, but found themſelves in a very 
wretched and hopeleſs condition. Being reduced to 
the laſt extremity, and utterly deſtitute of proviſions, | 
they abandoned Ithoma, and fled to ſuch of their A 
allies as were neareſt to them. The city was imme- | g 
diately razed, and all the people that remained ſub- | 
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mitted. They were made to engage by oath never ** 
to forſake the party of the Lacedæmionians, and never = 
to revolt from them: A very uſeful precaution,  onl; 1 
proper to mans them add the guilt of perjury to their | 
rebellion. Their new maſters impoſed no F. dad. up- 0 
on them; but contented themſelves with obliging j 
them to bring to the Spartan market one half of the 
Torn they ſhould reap every harveſt. It was likewiſe 
_ ſtipulated, that the Meſſenians, both men and wo- bi 
men, ſhould attend, in mourning, the funerals either | 1 
of the kings, or chief en 5 Sparta; which the 15 
Lacedæmonians probably looked upon as a mark of J 
the others dependence, and as a Ling of homage paid 5 
to their nation. Thus ended the firſt Meſſenian war, a.m. i 
after having laſted twenty years. | f 3 . 
The fecond Meſſenian war. "a 
(f) The lenity with which the Lacedæmonians 
treated the Meſſenians at firſt, was of no long dura- 
tion, When once they found the whole country had 
EY * 8 f 
(d) Clem. Alex. in Pratrop. p. 20. Euſeb. in Præpar. 1, iv. c. 26. 


15 (e) Pauſan. J. iv. p. 241-247. 


uſtin. 1 331 2 Ibid. P. 242, 261. | 
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ſubmitted, and thought the people incapable of giv- 
ing them any further trouble, they returned to their 
natural character of inſolence and haughtineſs, that 
often degenerated into cruelty, and ſometimes even 
into ferocity, Inſtead of treating the vanquiſhed with 
kindneſs, as friends and allies, and endeavouring by 
gentle methods to win thoſe they had ſubdued by 
orce, they ſeemed intent upon nothing but aggra- 
vating their yoke, and 27 5 0 them feel the whole 
weight of ſubjection. They laid heavy taxes upon 
them, delivered them up to the avarice of the col- 
lectors of thoſe taxes, gave no ear to their com- 
plaints, rendered them no juſtice, treated them like 
vile ſlaves, and committed the moſt crying outrages 
Man, who is born for liberty, can never reconcile 
himſelf to ſervitude: The moſt gentle ſlavery exaſ- 
perates, and provokes him to rebel. What could be 
expected then from ſo cruel a one, as that the Meſſe- 
nians groaned under? After having endured it with 
great uneaſineſs near forty years, they reſolved to 
throw off the yoke, and to recover their ancient li- 
A. M. berty. This was in the fourth year of the twenty- 
10 third Olympiad: The office of archon at Athens was 
684, then made annual; and Anaxander and Anaxidamus 
— ar Sparte.” 05: EE oo 
The Meſſenians firſt care was to ſtrengthen them- 
ſelves with the alliance of the neighbouring nations. 
Theſe they found well inclined to enter into their 
views, as very agreeable to their own intereſts. For 
it was not without jealouſy and apprehenſions, that 
they ſaw ſo powerful a city riſing up in the midſt of 
them, which manifeſtly ſeemed to aim at extending 
her dominion over all the reft. The people therefore 
of Elis, the Argives and Sicyonians, declared for the 
Meflenians. But before their forces were joined, a 
battle was fought between the Lacedæmonians and 
| os err eee no os Meſſenians. 


*. Cum per complures annos vitatis mala perpeſſi eſſent, 8 
gravia ſervitutis verbera plerym- longam pœnarum patientiam bel - 
que ac vincula cæteraque capti- lum inſtaurant. J/tin. I. iii. c. 5 


B a 
Meſſenians. Ariſtomenes, the ſecond of that name, 
was at the head of the latter. He was a commander 
of intrepid courage, and of great abilities in war. 
The Lacedæmonians were beat in this engagement. 
Ariſtomenes, to give the enemy at firſt an advanta- 
geous opinion of his bravery, knowing what influence 
it. has on the ſucceſs of future enterprizes, boldly 
ventured to enter into Sparta by night, and upon the 
gate of the temple of Minerva, who was ſurnamed 
Chalcioecos, to hang up a ſhield, on which was an 
inſcription, ſignifying, that it was a preſent offered by 
Ariſtomenes to the goddeſs, out os the ſpoils of the 
Lacedzmonians. © -9 _ * 7 | 
This bravado did in reality aftoniſh the Lacedæ- 
monians. But they were ſtill more alarmed at the 
formidable league that was formed againſt them. 
The Delphick oracle, which they conſulted, in order 
to know by what means they ſnould be ſucceſsful in 
this war, directed them to ſend to Athens for a com- | 8 
mander, and to ſubmit to his counſel and conduct. 
This was a very mortifying ſtep to ſo haughty a city a9 
as Sparta. But the fear of incurring the 9 diſ- n 
pleaſure by a direct diſobedience, prevailed over all = 
other conſiderations. They ſent an embaſly therefore 
to the Athenians. The people of Athens were ſome- 
what perplexed at the requeſt. On the one hand, 
they were not ſorry to ſee the Lacedzmonians at war 
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with their neighbours, and were far from defiring to - 
furniſh them with a good general: On the other, -” 
they were afraid alſo of diſobeying the god. To ex- - -. 
tricate themſelves. out of this difficulty, they offered 1 


the Lacedæmonians a perſon called Tyrtæus. He 
was a poet by profeſſion, and had ſomething original 
in the turn of his wit, and diſagreeable in his perſon; 
for he was lame. Notwithſtanding theſe defects, the 
Lacedæmonians received him as a general, ſent them 
by heaven itſelf. Their ſucceſs did not at firſt an- 
855 3 ou K 4 e e 


* According to ſeveral biflorians, | firſt Meſſenian dar. Diod. I. av. 
Aere was another Ariſtomeuet in the. p. 37% - 
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The kings of Sparta, diſcouraged by ſo many dif. 
appointments, and out of all hopes of better ſucceſs 
far the future, were entirely bent upon returning to 
Sparta, and marching home again with their forces. 
Tyrtæus oppoſed this deſign very warmly, and at 
length brought them over to his opinion. He ſpoke 
to the troops, and repeated to them the verſes he had 
made on the occaſion, and on which he had beſtowed 
great pains and application. He firſt endeavoured to 
comfort them for their paſt loſſes, which he imputed 
to no fault of theirs, but only to ill fortune, or to 
fate, which no human viſdom can ſurmount. He 
then repreſented to them, what a ſhame it would be 
for Spartans to fly from an enemy; and how glorious 
it would be for them rather to periſh ſword in hand, 
in fighting for their country, if it was ſo decreed by 
fate. Then, as if all danger was vaniſhed, and the 
gods, fully ſatisfied and appeaſed with their late cala- 
mities, were entirely turned to their fide, he ſet vic- 
tory before their eyes as preſent and certain, and as 
if ſhe herſelf were inviting them to battle. (g) All 
the ancient authors, who have made any mention of 
the ſtile and character of Tyrtæus's poetry, obſerve, 
that it was full of a certain fire, ardour, and enthufi- 
aim, that animated the minds of men, that exalted 
them above themſelves, that infpired * them with 
ſomething generous and martial, that extinguiſhed all 
and apprehenſion of danger or death, and made 
them wholly intent upon the preſervation of their 
country and their own glory. 8 
Tyrtæus's verſes had really this effect on the ſol- 
ciers upon this occaſion. They all deſired, with one 
voice, to march againſt the enemy. Being become 
indifferent as to their lives, they had no thoughts but 
to:fecure themſelves the honour of a burial. To _ 
15 =: | en 


G) Plat. I. i. de Legib. p. 620, Plut. in Agid. & Cleom. p. sag. 
FTyrtæuſque mares animos in martia bella I 
 Verſibus exacuit, „ Hor. in Art. Poet. 
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4 they all tied ſtrings round their right arms, on 
which were inſcribed their own and their fathers 
names, that, if they chanced to be killed in the hat- 


tle, and to have their faces fo altered through time, 


or accidents,” as not to be diſtinguiſhable, it mi 
certainly be known who each of them was by theſe 
marks. Soldiers determined to die, are very valiant. 
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This a peared in the battle that enſued. It was ne 
ondy. the victory being a long time -difpu 2 0 


both ſides; but at laſt Bw Meſſenians 
When Tyrtæus went afterwards to £ arta, = re- 
ceived with the greateſt marks of and in- 
corporated into the body of citizens. 


The gaining of this battle did not put an end to 


the war, which had already laſted three years. Arif- 
tomenes, having aſſembled the remains of his 5 


retired to the top of a mountain, of difficult accets, 


which was called Ira. The conquerors attempted to 


carry the place by aſſault; but that brave prince de- 


fended himſelf there for the ſpace of eleven years, 
and performed the moſt extraordinary * 
bravery. He was at laſt A quit it, only 
ſurprize and weachery, after defended it i 


2 lion. Such of the Mefitemans as fell into the hands 


of the Lacedæmonians on this occafton, were reduced 


to the condition of the hetots or ſlaves. The reft 


ſeeing their country ruined, went and ſettled at Zancle, 
a city in Sicily, which afterwards took its name from 
this people, and was called Meſſana; the fame place 
called at this day Meffina. Ariſtomenes, after hav- 


ing conducted one of his e ee to Rhodes, whom 


he had given in marriage to the tyrant of that place, 
thought of paſſing on to Sardis, and to remain with 
Ardy, king of the Lydians, or te Ecbatana, with 


Phraortes, king of the Medes; but death prevented | 


the execution of all his deſigns. 


The ſecond Meſſenian — A. M. 


duration, and ended the firſt year of, the twenty-fe- , 3 
"_ e | 
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There was a third war between theſe people and the 
Lacedæmonians, which began both at a time, and 
on the occaſion of a great earthquake that happened 
at Sparta. We ſhall ſpeak of this war in its place. 
Ihe hiſtory, of which it remains for me to treat in 
this work, is that of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, and 
comprehends the ſpace of two hundred and ninety- 
three years; from the death of that monarch, and the 
commencement of the reign of Ptolemy the ſon of 
Lagus, in Egypt, to the death of Cleopatra, when 
that kingdom became a Roman province, under the 
emperor Auguſtus. by re” 

This hiſtory will preſent to our, view a ſeries of 
all the crimes which uſually ariſe from inordinate am- 
bition; ſcenes of jealouſy, and perfidious conduct; 
treaſon, ingratitude, and crying abuſes of ſovereign 
power; . cruelty, impiety, an utter oblivion of the 
natural ſentiments, of probity and honour, with the 
violation of all laws human and divine, will riſe be- 
fore us. We ſhall behold nothing but fatal diſſen- 
ſions, deſtructive wars, and dreadful revolutions. 
Men, originally friends, brought up together, and na- 
tives of the ſame country, companions in the ſame 
dangers, and inſtruments in the accompliſhment of the 
ſame exploits and victories, will conſpire to tear in 
pieces the empire they had all concurred to form at 
the expence of their blood. We ſhall ſee the cap- 
tains of Alexander ſacrifice the mother, the wives, 
the brother, the ſiſters of that prince, to their own 
ambition; and without ſparing even thoſe to whom 

they either owed, or gave, life. We ſhall no longer 
behold thoſe glorious times of Greece, that were once 
ſo productive of great men, and great examples; or, 
if we ſnould happen to diſcover ſome traces and re- 
mains of them, they will only reſemble the gleams of 
lightning that ſhoot along in a rapid track, and are 
only remarkable from the profound darkneſs that pre- 
cedes and follows them. 8 

I acknowledge myſelf to be ſufficiently ſenſible how 

much a writer is to be pitied, for being obliged to re- 
1 | | preſent 
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preſent human nature in ſuch colours and lineaments 
as diſhonour her, and which occaſion inevitable diſ- 
taſte and a ſecret affliction in the minds of thoſe who 
are made ſpectators of ſuch a picture. Hiſtory loſes 
whatever is moſt affecting and moſt capable of con- 
veying pleaſure and inſtruction, when ſne can only 
produce thoſe effects, by inſpiring the mind with 
horror for criminal actions, and by a repreſentation 
of the calamities which uſually ſucceed them, and 
are to be conſidered as their juſt puniſnment. It 
is difficult to engage the attention of a reader, for any 
conſiderable time, on objects which only raiſe his 
indignation, and it would be affronting him, to ſeem 
deſirous of diſſuading him from the exceſs of inordinate 
paſſions, of which he conceives himſelf incapable. 
What means is there to preſerve and diffuſe the 
agreeable . a narration, which has nothing to 
offer but an uniform ſeries of vices and great crimes; 
and which makes it neceſſary to enter into a parti- 
cular detail of the actions and characters of men born 
for the calamity, of human race, and whoſe very 
names ſhould not be tranſmitted to poſterity? It may 
even be thought dangerous, to familiarize the minds 
of the generality of mankind to uninterrupted ſcenes 
of. too ſucceſsful iniquity; and to be particular in 
deſcribing the unjuſt ſucceſs which waited on thoſe 
illuſtrious criminals, the long duration of whoſe 
proſperity. being frequently attended with the pri- 
vileges and rewards of virtue, may be thought an 
imputation on providence, by perſons of weak under- 
ſtandings. Ee ei 4 3 

„This hiſtory, which ſeems likely to prove very 
diſagreeable, from the reaſons I have juſt mentioned, 
will become more ſo from the obſcurity and confu- 
ſion in which the ſeveral tranſactions will be involved, 
and which it will be difficult, if not impoſſible, to 
remedy. Ten or twelve of Alexander's captains 
were engaged in a courſe of hoſtilities againſt each 
other, for the partition of his empire after his death; 
and to ſecure themſelves ſome portion, greater or 1 
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of that vaſt body. Sometimes feigned friends, ſome. 
times declared enemies, and they are continually 
forming different parties and leagues, which are to 
ſubſiſt no longer than is conſiſtent with the intereſt of 
each particular. Macedonia changed its maſter five 
or fix times in a very ſhort ſpace; by what means 
then can order and perſpicuity be preſerved, in a pro- 
digious variety of events that are perpetually croſling 
d breaking in upon each other?“ 
Beſides which, I am no longer fapported by any 
ancient authors capable of conducting me through this 
darkneſs and confuſion. Diedorus will intirely aban- 
don me, after having been my guide for ſome time; 


and no other hiſtorian will appear to take his place. 


No proper ſeries of affairs wil remain; the ſeveral 
events are not to be diſpoſed into any regular con- 


aexion with each other; nor will it be poffible to 


point out, either the motives to the reſolutions form- 


| ed, or the proper character of the principal actors in 


this ſcene of obſcurity. I think myſelf happy when 


Polybius, or Phatarch, lend me their affiftance. In 


my account of Alexander's facceffors, whole tranſac- 
tions are, perhaps, the moſt complicated” and per- 


10 much light into this hiſtory as I could deſire. 
After a war of twenty years, the number of the 
principal comperitors were reduced to four; Ptolemy, 


Caſſander, Seleucus, and Lyſimachus: The empire 
of Alexander was divided into four fixed kingdoms, 
agreeably to the prediction of Daniel, by a ſolemn 
treaty coneluded between the parties. Three of theſe 


kingdoms, Egypt, Macedonia, Syria, or Aſia, will 


have a regular ſucceſſion of monarchs, ſufficiently 
clear and diftin&t; but the fourth, which compre- 


hended Thrace, with part of the Leſſer Aſia, and 
| ſome neighbouring provinces, will fuffer a number 
of variations. FFF 


As 
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As the kingdom of Egypt was ſubject to the - 
ſeweſt changes, becauſe Ptolemy, who was eſtabliſhed 
there as a governor, at the death of Alexander, re- 
tained the poſſeſſion of it ever after, and left it to 
his poſterity: We ſhall, therefore, conſider this 
prince as the baſis of our chronology, and our ſeveral 
epochas ſhall be fixed from him. 8 5 | 


The fifth volume contains the events for the ſpace 
of one hundred and twenty years, under the four firſt 
kings of Egypt, viz. Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, who 
reigned vary Hogg years; Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who . e orty ; Ptolemy Evergetes, who reigned 
twenty- five; and Ptolemy Philopator, whoſe reign 
continued ſeventeen. 5 e 
In order to throw ſome light into the hiſtory con- 
tained therein, I ſhall, in the firſt place, give the 
principal events of it, in a chronological abridgment. . 
Introductory to which, I muſt deſire the reader to 
accompany me in ſame reflections, which have not 
eſcaped. Wes Boſſuet, with relation to Alexander. 
This prince, who was the moſt renowned and illuſtri- 
ous. conqueror in all hiſtory, was the laſt monarch 
of his race. Macedonia, his ancient kingdom, which 
his anceſtors had governed far ſo many ages, was in- 
vaded from all quarters, as a vacant ſucceſſion; and 
after it had long been a prey to the ſtrongeſt, it was 
at laſt transferred to anather family. If Alexander 
had continued pacifick in Macedonia, the grandeur of 
his. empire would not have excited the ambition of 
his captains; and be might have tranſmitted the 
ſcepter of his progenitors to his on deſcendants: 
But, as he had not prefcribed any bounds to his 
ower, he was inſtrumental in the deſtruction of his 
ouſe, and we ſhall behold the extermination of his 
family, without the leaſt remaining traces of them i 
hiſtory. His conqueſts accaſianed a valt effuſion, c 
blood, and furniſhed bis captains with a pretext for 
murdering one another. Theſe were the effects that 
flowed: from the boaſted bravery. of Alexander, or 
rather from chat brutality, which, under the glit- 


5 tering 


cho © FENCE 
tering. names of ambition and glory, ſpread the de- 


_ multitudes who had never 8 F 


3704. 
nt. J. 
300, 


acquired Thrace, Bithynia, and ſome other provinces 


it neceſſary for them to learn this foreign tongue, by 


which became more common and univerſal than any 
| other, facilitated the preaching of the apoſtles, and 
rendered it more uniform. 0 ee oo 


the throne of which he always maintained himſelf 


ſolations of fire and ſword through whole provinces, 
without the leaſt provocation, and ſhed the blood of 
WWe are not to imagine, however, that providence 
abandoned theſe events to chance, but, as it was then 
preparing all things for the approaching appearance 
of the Meſſiah, it was vigilant to unite all the na- 
tions, that were to be firſt enlightened with the gol. 
pel, by the uſe of one and the fame language, which 
was that of Greece: And the fame providence made 


o 


ſubjecting them to ſuch maſters as ſpoke no other. 
The Deity, therefore, by the agency of this language, 


The partition of the empire of Alexander the 
Great, among the generals of that prince imme- 
diately after his death, did not ſubſiſt for any length 
of time, and hardly took place, if we except Egypt, 
where Ptolemy had firſt eſtabliſhed himſelf, and on 


without acknowledging any ſuperior. \ 

This partition was not fully regulated and fixed, 
till after the battle of Ipſus in Phrygia, wherein An- 
tigonus and his ſon Demetrius, ſurnamed Poliorcetes, 
were defeated, and the former loſt his life. The em- 
pire of Alexander was then divided into four king- 
doms, by a ſolemn treaty, as had been foretold by 
Daniel. Ptolemy had Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Cœ- 
loſyria, and Paleſtine. Caffander, the ſon of Anti- 
pater, obtained Macedonia and Greece. Lyſimachus 


on the other ſide of the Helleſpont and the Boſphorus. 
And Seleucus had Syria, and all that part of Afi 
major, which extended to the other ſide of the Eu- 
phrates, and as far as the river Indus. 
Of theſe four kingdoms, thoſe of Egypt and Syria 
ſubſiſted, almoſt without any interruption, in the 
2 | 3 5 ſame 
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{ame families, and through a long ſucceſſion of prin- 
ces. The kingdom of Macedonia had ſeveral maſters 
of different families ſucceſſively. -That of Thrace 
was at laſt divided into ſeveral branches, and no 


longer conſtituted one entire body, by which means 


all traces of regular ſucceſſion ceaſed to ſubũſt. 


1. The kingdom of Egypt. 


Tux kingdom of Egypt had fourteen monarchs, 
including Cleopatra, after whoſe death, thoſe domi- 
nions became a province of the Roman empire. All 
theſe princes had the common name'of Ptolemy, but 
each of them was likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar 
ſurname. They had alſo the appellation of Lagides, 


from Lagus the father of that Ptolemy who reigned + 


the firſt in Egypt. The fifth and ſixth volumes 
contain the hiſtories of fix of theſe kings, and I ſhall 
give their names a place here, with the duration of. 
their reigns, the firſt of which commenced immedi- 
ately upon the death of Alexander the Great. 

. Ptolemy Soter. He reigned thirty-eight years and 
ſome months. 4G wh 5 7 ; BIT, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. He reigned forty years, 
including the two years of his reign in the Lie time 
of his father. as BG OT $30 o8tg 

Ptolemy Evergetes reigned twenty-five years. 

Ptolemy Philopator reigned ſeventeen. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes reigned twenty-four. 

Ptolemy Philometor reigned thirty- four. 

II. The kingdom of Syria. | 

Tur kingdom of Syria had I og J 
which makes it evident, that their reigns were often 
very ſhort : And indeed ſeveral of theſe princes waded 
to the throne through the blood of their predeceſſors. 

They are uſually called Seleucſdes, from Seleucus, 
who reigned the firſt in Syria. Hiſtory reckons up 
ix kings of this name, and thirteen who are called 
by that of Antiochus; but they are all diſtinguiſhed 
by different. ſurnames. Others 
e / different 


7 
| 
& 
0 n 


- 


of them aſſumed 


for the crown without enjoying it, both dying ſoon 


2710. 


made themſelves maſters of all, or che greateſt part 


275 


3721. 


3726, 
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and Commagenes. In his 


- P | 
. JScleucus Philopator, twelve. 


| the ſolemn partition had been made between the four | 


with * Gauls, who had made an irruption 1 into that 


3 Fu time in Macedonia. 


different names, and the * was mt Antiochus 
XIII. with the ſurnames of pI Aſiaticus, 
Pompey reduced 
Syria into a Roman province, 2 it had been go- 
verned by kings, for the fpace of ome rundeed and 
fifty years, according to Eulebius. 

The kings of Sys. the tranſactions of whoſe reigns 


are contained in the fifch and fixth volumes, are eight 
in aumber, 


Seleucus Nicaner. He reigned twenty years. 
Antiochus Soter, nineteen. 
Antiochus Theos, fifteen. 
Seleueus Callinicus, twenty. 

Seleucus Ceraunus, three. 


Antiochus Epiphanes, brother of Selevous Philo- 
pator, eleven. | 


III. eee eee : 


Maczpoma frequently changed its maſters, after 


princes. Caſſander died three or four years after that 
partition, and left three ſons. Philip, the eldeſt, died 
preſently after his father. The other two contended 


after without iſſue. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, Pyrrhus, and Lyfimachus, 


of Macedonia; ſometimes in conjunction, and at 
other times ſeparat 
After the death of Lyſimachus, Seleucus poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Macedonia, but did not long enjoy it. 
\ Ptolemy Ceraunus having flain' the preceding 
prince, ſeized the kingdom; and poſſeſſed ãt alone but 
a very ſhort: time, having loft his life in a battle 


country. 
'Softhenes, whe defeated: the Gauls, reigned but 


Antigonus 
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. Antigdnus Gonatas, the ſon of Demetrius Polior- A. NI. 
tetes, obtained the peaceable poſſeſſion of the kingdom 3728. 
of Macedonia, and tranſmitted thoſe dominions to his 
deſcendants, after he had reigned thirty- four year s. 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon Demetrius, who 3762. 

reigned ten years, and then died, leaving a fon name 
Philip, who was but two years old. | 

Antigonus Doſon reigned twelve years in the qua- 3772. 

| ity of guardian to the young prince. 

Philip, after the death of Antigonus, aſcended the 3784. 
throne at the age of fourteen years, and reigned 
ſomething more than forty. 

His ſon Perſeus ſucceeded him, and reigned about 3824. 
eleven years. He was defeated and taken priioner b / 
Paulus Emilius; and Macedonia, in conſequence of | 0 
that victory, was added to the provinces of the Ro- = 
man empire. | | 


IV. The Engdom if 72 brace, and Bithynia, &c. 


Tas fourth kingdom, compoſed of ſeveral ſeparate 
provinces very remote from one another, had not any 
ſucceſſion of princes, and did not long iubſiſt in its firit 
condition z Lyſimachus, who firſt obtained it, hav- 

ing been killed in a battle after a reign of twenty 
years, and all his family being exterminated by aſſaſ- 
ſinations, his dominions were diſmembred, and no 
longer conſtituted one kingdom. 

Beſide the provinces which were divided among 
the captains of Alexander, there were others which 
had been either formed before, or. were then erected 
into different and independent Grecian ſtates, whoſe 
power f increaſed in proceſs of time. 


Kings of Bithynia. 


Wrrn.sT Alexander was extending his conqueſts ; in 

ine Eaſt, Zypethes had laid the foundations of the 
kingdom of Bithynia. It is not certain who this Zy- 
pethes was, unleſs we may conje&ure with Pauſanias, 
that he was a Thracian, His ſucceſſors however are 
better known. 


Vers „ Nicomedes 


- — - —— — 
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A. M. Nicomedes I. This prince invited the Gauls t to 

3726. aſſiſt him againſt his brother, with horn woot was en- 

gaged in a war. 
Pruſias I. 


33840- Pruſias Il. ſurnamed the ben in its court 

Hannibal took refuge, and aſſiſted him with his coun- 
ſels, in his war againſt Eumenes II. king of Pergamus. 

Nicomedes II. was killed by his ſon Socrates. | 
Nicomedes III. was aſſiſted by the Romans in his 

wars with Mithridates, and bequeathed to them at 

his death the kingdom of Bithynia, as a teſtimonial of 


his gratitude to them ; by which means FUR territo- 
ries became a Roman province. 


Kings of Pergamus. 
- Trs kingdom comprehended only one of the 
ſmalleſt provinces of Myſia, on the coaſt of the 
Egean ſea, againſt the iſland of Leſbos. 
A. M. This kingdom was founded by Philatera, an eu: 
. nuch, who had been a ſervant to Docima, a com- 
* 283, mander of the troops of Antigonus. Lyſimachus 
confided to him the treaſures he had depoſited in the 
+ caſtle of the city of Pergamus, and he became maſter 
both of theſe and the city after the death of that 
prince. He governed this little ſovereignty for the 
ſpace of twenty years, and then left it to Eumenes 
his nephew. 
Eumenes J. enlarged his principality, by the ad- 
lat tc dition of ſeveral cities, which he took from the kings 
263. of Syria, having defeated Antiochus, the ſon of 
Seceleucus, in a battle. He reigned twelve years. 
He was ſucceeded by Attalus I. his couſin-german, 
Age ? c. who aſſumed the title of king, after he had con- 
241. quered the Galatians; and he tranſmitted his domi- 
nions to his poſterity, who enjoyed them to the third 
generation. He aſſiſted the Romans in their war 
with Philip, and died after a reign of forty-three | 
years. He left four ſons. 

A. M. His ſucceſſor. was Eumenes II. his eldeſt ſon, who 


A J. C. founded the famous library of Pergamus. 2 LOVE. 
A * N 


— 2 
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ot thirty-nine years, and left the crown to his brother 
Attalus, in the quality of guardian to one of his 
ſons, whom he had by Stratonice, the ſiſter of Aria- 
rathes king of Cappadocia, The Romans enlarged 
his dominions conſiderably, after the er he ob- 
tained over Antiochus the Great. | | 

Attalus II. eſpouſed Stratonice his brother's wi- A. N. 
dow, and took extraordinary care of his nephew, to , 3* 3 
whom he left the croum, after he had worn it twen- 55. 
ty one year s. 

Analte: HI. ſurnamed Philoniters diſtinguiſhed A. M. 
himſelf by his barbarous and extravagant conduct. 3866. 
He died after he had reigned five years, and be- e ” 
queathed his riches and dominions to the Romans. 

Ariſtonicus, who claimed the ſucceſſion, endea- A.M. 
voured to defend his pretenſions againſt the Romans, , 3577- 0. 
but the kingdom of Pergamus was reduced, after : a _—_ 
war of mh years, into a Roman province. 


Kings of Pontus. 


Tur kingdom of Pontus in Aſia minor was an- A.M. 
ciently diſmembred from the monarchy of Perſia, by , 349?- 
Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, in favour of Artabazus, ** 
who is ſaid, by ſome hiſtorians, to have been the ſon 
of one of thoſe Perſian lords who conſpired againſ 
the Magi. | : 
Pontus is a region of Alia minor, and is ſituated 
partly along the coaſt of the Euxine ſea (Pontus 
Euxinus) from which it derives its name. It extends 
as far as the river Halys, and even to Colchis. Seve- 
ral princes reigned in that country ſince Artabazus. 
The fixth monarch was Mithridates I. who is A. M. 
properly conſidered as the founder of the kingdom , 3%? 


of Pontus, and his name was aſſumed by the genera- ae. my 


lity of his ſucceſſors. 
He was ſucceeded by his Pl ee who A. M. 
had governed Phrygia under Artaxerxes Mnemon, * J. c. 
and reigned twenty- fix years. 262. 
His ſucceſſor was Mithridates II. Antigonus fuſs 4: er rg 
kecting, in 9 of a rpg that he favour- Ant. I. C. 
13 ed ** 


An. Þ. C 
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ed Ciffinider; had determined to deſtroy him, due 
he eluded the danger by flight. This prince was 
called mern or Fer ms and reigned thirty-five 
E 3 
A. NM. Michridates III. buebepded him, added Cappe. 
3702. docia and Paphlagonia t to Ae dominions, and reigned 
*thirty-ſix years. 
After the reigns of t two other kings, Michridates, 
the great grandfather of Mithridates the Great, aſ- 
cended the throne, and eſpouſed a daughter of Seleu- 
cus Callinicus, king of Syria, by whom he had Lao- 
dice, who was married to Antiochus the Great. 
A.M. He was ſucceeded by his fon Pharnaces, who had 
9 to ſome diſagreement with the kings of Pergamus. He 
165. made himſelf maſter of Sinope, which afterwards be- 
came the capital of the kingdom of Pontus. 
After him reigned Mithridates V. and the fir 
who was called a friend to the Romans, becauſe he 
had aſſiſted them againſt the Carthaginians in the 
third Punick wa. 
A. M. He was ſucceeded by a fon Michridates VI. 
3380. ſurnamed Eupater. This is the great Mithridates who 


392. 


hae: J. C. ſuſtained ſo long a war with the Romandy deep reigned 


ſixty-ſix years. 
Kings of Cappadecia. 

STRABO (a) informs us, that Cappadocia was di- 
vided into two Satrapies, or governments, under the 
Perſians, as it alſo was under the Macedonians. The 
maritime part of Cappadocia formed the kingdom of 
Pontus: The other tracts conſtituted Cappadocia, 
properly ſo called, or the Cappadocia major, which 
extends along mount e and to a 3 diſtance 
beyond it. 

A. M. When Alexander's We divided the provinces 

Ars of his empire among themſelves, Cappadocia, was go- | 

wg verned by a prince named Ariarathes. Perdiccas at- 
tacked and defeated ee after which he cauſed him 
to pe ſlain. i 


8 (a0 Strab. I. xii. p- 834. 
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father ſome time after this event, and eſtabliſned him- 
ſelf ſo effectually, that he left it to his poſterity.” 
The generality of his ſucceſſors aſſumed the ſame 


name, and will have their place in the ſeries of the 


hiſtory, 04 . role 13 K 55 
Cappadocia, after the death of Archelaus, the laſt 
of its kings, became a province of the Roman em- 


time. 


pire, as the reſt of Aſia alſo did much about the ſame 


, e 1:-110)-1:4 oi: 
ARMENIA, a vaſt country of Aſia, extending on 
each ſide-of the Euphrates, was conquered - by the 
Perſians ; after which it was transferred, with the reſt 


5 | che 
His ſon Ariarathes re-entered the kingdom of his 


of the empire, to the Macedonians, and at laſt fell 


to the ſhare of the Romans. It was governed for a 
great length of time by its own kings, the moſt con- 


ſiderable of whom was Tigranes, who eſpouſed the 


daughter of the great Mithridates king of Pontus, 
and was alſo engaged in a long war with the Romans. 
This kingdom ſupported itſelf many years, between 
the Roman and Parthian empires, ſometimes depend- 
ing on the one, and ſometimes on the other, till at 
laſt the Romans became its maſters. ; 


Kings of Epirus, 
Erigvs is a province of Greece, ſeparated from 


Theſſaly and Macedonia by mount Pindus. The 


moſt powerful people of this country were the Mo- 
Joſſiaasdsee ĩ “ 5 e 135 
The kings of Epirus pretended to derive their de- 
ſcent from Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles, who eſta- 
bliſned himſelf in that country, and called themſelves 
_ #acides, from Æacus the grandfather of Achilles. 
(5) The genealogy of the laſt kings, who were the 
only ſovereigns of this country of whom any accounts 
remain, is variouſly related by authors, and conſe- 
quently muſt be dubious and obſcure. : 
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Arymbas aſcended the throne, after a long ſucceſ- 
gon of kings; and as he was then very young, the 
ſtates of Epirus, who were ſenſible that the welfare 
of the people depended on the proper education of 
their princes, ſent him to Athens, which was the re- 
ſidence and centre of all the arts and ſciences, in or- 
der to cultivate, in that excellent ſchool, ſuch know- 
: as was neceſſary to form the mind of a king. 
He there learned the art of reigning effectually, and * 
us he ſurpaſſed all his anceſtors in ability and know- 

ledge, he was in conſequence infinitely more eſteemed 
and beloved by his people than they had been. When 
he -returned from Athens, he made laws, eſtabliſhed 
a ſenate and magiſtracy, and regulated the form of 
the government. 
Neoptolemus, whoſe daughter Olympias had eſ⸗ 
pouſed Philip king of Macedon, attained an equal 
ſhare in the regal government of Arymbas his elder 
brother, by the credit of his ſon-in-law. After the 
death of Arymbas, ZEacides his ſon ought to have 
been his ſucceſſor; but Philip had ſtill the credit to 
procure his expulſion from the kingdom by the Mo- 
lofſians, who eſtabliſhed Alexander the ſon of Neop- 
. tolemus ſole monarch of Epirus. 

Alexander eſpouſed Cleopatra the dau hter of Phi- 
lp, and marched with an army into Italy, where he 
loft his life in the country of the Brutians. 

Macides then aſcended the throne, and reigned | 
without any aſſociate in Epirus. He eſpouſed Phthia 
the daughter of Menon the Theſſalian, by whom he 
had two daughters, Deidamia and Troida, and one 
ſon, the celebrated. Pyrrhus. 

As he was marching to the aſſiſtance of Olympias 
His troops mutinied againſt him, condemned him to 

exile, and llaughtered moſt of his friends. Pyrrhus, 
who was then an infant, happily eſcaped this maſſacre. 

. See a prince of the ee but whoſe 

. i: Toe * 


1 Quanto doctior majoibus tanto 1 Oe popula fit >; Tai 
* xvii, >7 | 
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particular extraction is little known, was placed, on 
che throne by the people of Epirus. „ 
Pyrrhus, being recalled by his ſubjects at the age 
of twelve years, firſt ſnared the ſovereignty with Ne- 
optolemus; but having afterwards n him of 
his dignity, he reigned alone. 15 : 
This hiſtory will treat of the various adventares A.M. 
of this prince. He died in the city of Argos, in $733 
an attack to make himſelf maſter of it. 3 
Helenus his ſon reigned after him for ſome time in 


Epirus, which was frerwards united to te Roman 
empire. 


2 ris Hy Heraclea. 


HERACLEA is a city of Pontus, anciently founded 1 
the Bœotians, who ſent a colony into that nen by 
the order of an oracle. 

(c) When the Athenians were vidorius over the 
Perſians, and had impoſed a tribute on the cities of 
Greece and Aſia minor, for the fitting out and ſup- 
port of a fleet intended for the defence of the com- 

mon liberty, the inhabitants of Heraclea, in conſe- 
quence of their attachment to the Perſians, were the 
only people who refuſed to acquieſce in fo juſt a con» 
tribution, Lamachus was therefore ſent againſt them, 
and he ravaged their territories; but a violent tem 
having deſtroyed his whole fleet, he beheld himſelf 
abandoned to the mercy of that people, whoſe natu- 
ral ferocity might well have been increaſed, by wad 
ſevere treatment they had lately received. But * th 
had recourſe to no other vengeance but benefactions; 
they furniſhed him with proviſions and troops for his 
return, and were willing to conſider the depredations 
which had been committed in their country as advan- . 


tageous to them, if they acquired the friendſhip of | 
the Athenians at t that price. . ; 


Some 


(c) Juſtin. I. xvi. c. 35, Diod. 1. xv. p · 290. 
8 Heraclienſes honeſtiorem be- ſuorum populationem zmpenſam 
peficii, quam ultionis occaſionem exiſtimentes ſi, quos hoſtes 28 


rati, inſtructos commeatihus aux- erant, amicos r didifſent, Juſtin, | 
iliiſque dimittunt: bene agrorum . 


/ 
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A.M. Some time after this event, the populace of He- 
3640. raclea excited a violent commotion againſt the rich 
Ant. J. C. citizens and ſenators, who having gd aſſiſtance 
364. to no effect, firſt from Timotheus the Athenian, and 
afterwards from Epaminondas the Theban, were ne- 
ceſſitated to recall Clearchus a ſenator to their defence, 
whom themſelves had baniſhed; but his exile had 
neither improved his morals nor rendered him a better 
Citizen than he was before. He therefore made the 
_ troubles, in which he found the city involved, ſub- 
ſervient to his deſign of ſubjecting it to his own 
power. With this view he openly declared for the 
people, cauſed himſelf to be inveſted with the high- 
eſt office in the magiſtracy, and aſſumed a ſovereign 
authority in a ſhort time. Being thus become a pro- 
feſſed tyrant, there were no kinds of violence to 
which he had not recourſe againſt the rich and the 
ſenators, to ſatiate his avarice and cruelty. He pro- 
poſed for his model Dionyſius the Tyrant, who had 
eſtabliſhed his power over the Syracuſans at the ſame 
time. < ; „F 
After a hard and inhuman ſervitude of twelve 
years, two young citizens, who were Plato's diſciples, 
and had been inſtructed in his maxims, formed a con- 
ſpiracy againſt Clearchus, and ſlew him; but though 
they delivered their country from the tyrant, the ty- 
ranny ſtill ſubſiſted. ä | | 
A.M. Timotheus, the ſon of Clearchus, aſſumed his 
Ant. J. Place, and purſued his conduct for the ſpace of fit- 
37. deen ears. | - 
A. M. (4) He was ſucceeded by his brother Dionyſius, 
Lan? c. Who was in Ganger of being diſpoſſeſſed of his autho- 
337, Tity by Perdiccas ; but as this laſt was ſoon deſtroyed, 
de) Dionyſius contracted a friendſhip with Antigo- 
nus, whom he äaſſiſted againſt Ptolemy in the Cy- 
prian war. | | Sy 5 
He eſpouſed Amaſtris, the widow of Craterus, and 
daughter of Oxiathres, the brother of Darius. This 
alliance inſpired him with ſo much courage; that he 
2.70 46H | | | | aſſumed | 
+ * (4) Diod. I. xvi. p. 435, (e) Ibid, p. 478. 


hd 
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aſſumed the title of king, and enlarged his domini- 

ons by the addition of ſeveral places which he ſeized 

on the confines of Heraclea. 85 
He died two or three years before the battle of Ip- A. M. 

ſus, and after a reign of thirty-three years, leaving , 377 

two ſons and a daughter under the tutelage and re- 404. 

gener -f WI Anno Toa 

This princeſs was rendered happy in her admini- 

ſtration, by the affection Antigonus entertained for 

her. She founded a city, and called it by her name; 

after which ſhe tranſplanted thither the inhabitants 

of three other cities, and eſpouſed Lyſimachus, after 

the death of Antigonus, ' | 45% 


Kings of m. 
Hirko, and his ſon Hieronymus, reigned at Syra- A. M. 
cuſe; the firſt fifty-four years, the ſecond but one year. Ant. . 
Syracuſe recovered its liberty by the death of the 269. 
laſt, but continued in the intereſt of the Carthagi- A A. 
nians, which Hieronymus had cauſed it to eſpouſe. PS. J. Cc. 
His conduct obliged Marcellus to form the ſiege of 224. 
that city, which he took the following year. I ſhall A. M. 
enlarge upon the hiſtory of theſe two kings in ano- Ant. J. c. 
ther place. Ep | ö 213. 
Other Kings. MO 
SEVERAL kings likewiſe reigned in the Cimmerian 
Boſphorus, as alſo in Thrace, Cyrene in Africa, Pa- 
phlagonia, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, and a variety 
of other places; but their hiſtory is very uncertain, 
and their ſucceſſions have but little regularity. | 
Theſe circumſtances are very different with reſpect 
to the kingdom of the Parthians, who formed them- 
. ſelves, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, into ſuch a power- 
ful monarchy, as became formidable even to the 
Roman empire. That of the Bactrians received its 
original about the ſame period; I ſhall treat of each 
In their proper places. 275 05 7. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


7 be Diſeription of EGYPT: With an Ac- 
count of whatever is moſt curious and remarkable 
in that Country. 


err eee ee xciently, within limits 

of no very great extent, a * prodigious num- 
ber of cities, and an incredible multitude of 
inhabitants. 

It is bounded on the eaſt by the Red-Sea and the 
Iſthmus of Suez; on the ſouth by Ethio _ on the weſt 
by Libya, and on the north by the Mediterranean. 
The Nile runs from ſouth to north, through the whole 
country, about two hundred leagues in length. This 
country is incloſed on each ſide with a ridge of moun- 
tains, which very often leave, between the foot of che 
hills and the river Nile, a tract of ground, of not above 
half a day's journey in length F, and ſometimes leſs, 
On the weſt ſide, the plain grows wider in ſome 
places, and extends to twenty-five or thirty leagues. 
The greateſt breadth of Egypt is from Alexandria to 
Damiata, being about * Kaguch war OT. ; 

Vo. I. » | An- 


* It is related that under Amaſjir, '+ A day journey is 24 eaſtern, 
there avere twenty thouſand inhabi- or 33 Engii/h miles and a ere; 
ted cities in Egy{t, Her. I. ii. Co 297+ 


I.,rs hundred gates, celebrated by Homer, (5) are uni- 


PES RCCC 

Ancient Egypt may be divided into three principal 
parts; Upper Egypt, otherwiſe called Thebats, which 
was the moſt ſouthern part; Middle Egypt, or Hepta- 
-nomis, ſo called from the ſeven Nomi Ris it con- 
tained; Lower Egypt, which included what the Greeks 
call Delta, and all the country as far as the Red-Sea, 
and along the Mediterranean to Rhinocolura, or Mount 
Caſius. (a) Under Seſoſtris, all Egypt became one 
kingdom, and was divided into thirty-ſix governments 
or Nomi; ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, and ſixteen 
in the country between both. „ 
The cities of Syene and Elephantina divided Egypt 
from Ethiopia; and in the days of Auguſtus were the 
boundaries of the Roman empire: Clauſtra olim Romani 

 Imperii, Tacit. Annal. Lib. ii. Cap. 61. 


= 


_—_— 
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9 „ E 
HE B ES, from whence Thebais had its name, 
might vie with the nobleſt cities in the univerſe. 


* 


verfally known ; and acquired it the ſurname of He- 
catonpylos, to diſtinguiſh it from the other Thebes in 
Bœotia. (c) It was equally large and populous ; and, 
according to hiſtory, could ſend out at once two hundred 
chariots, and ten thouſand fighting-men at each of its 
gates. (4) The Greeks and Romans have celebrated 
its magnificence and grandeur, though they ſaw it only 
in its ruins; ſo auguſt were the remains of this city. 
(e) In Thebes, now called Said, have been diſcover- 
ed temples and palaces which are ſtill almoſt entire, 
adorned with innumerable columns and ſtatues“ One 
palace eſpecially is admired, the remains whereof ſeem 
to have exiſted purely to eclipſe the glory of the moſt 
Pompous edifices. Four walks extending farther than 
the eye can ſee, and bounded on each fide wit: 
ſphinxes, compoſed of materials as rare and extraord!- 
N 5 nar Y | 
(a) Strabo, I. 17. p. 787. (6b) Hom. Il. 2. ver. 381. (e) Strab, 
I. Xvii. p. 816. (4) Tacit. Anu, I. il. c. 69, (e) Thevenot's Travels, 


nary as their ſize is remarkable, ſerve for avenues to 
four porticos, whoſe height is amazing to behold. Be- 
ſides, they who give us the deſcription of this wonder- 


ful edifice, had not time to go round it; and are not 


ſure that they ſaw above half: however, what they had 
a ſight of was aſtoniſhing. A hall, which in all appear- 
ance ſtood in the middle of this ſtately palace, was 
ſupported by an hundred and twenty pillars fix fathoms 
round, of a eee height, and intermixed with 
obeliſks, which ſo many ages have not been able to 
demoliſh. Painting had diſplayed all her art and mag- 
nificence in this edifice. The colours themſelves, which 


ſooneſt feel the injury of time, ſtill remain amidſt the 


ruins of this wonderful ſtructure, and preſerve their 
beauty and luſtre; ſo happily could the Egyptians im- 
print a character of immortality on all their works. 


(F) Strabo, who was on the ſpot, deſcribes a temple 
he ſaw in Egypt, very much reſembling that of which 


| have been ſpeaking. 


The fame (g) author, deſcribing the eurioſities of | 
Thebais, ſpeaks of a very famous ftatue of Memnon, 
the remains wherebf he had ſeen. It is ſaid that this 


ſtatue, when the beams of the riſing ſun fiſt ſhone 


upon it in the morning, uttercd an articulate ſound. . 
And indeed Strabo himſelf was an ear-witneſs of this; 
but then he doubts whether the ſound came from the 


ſtatue. 


th * — 


2 


ee, A e En 
MIDDLE EGYPT or HEPTANOMIS.. 


 FEMPHIS was the capital of this part of Egypt. 

VI Here were many ſtately temples, eſpecially that 

ot-the god Apis, who was honoured in this city after 

a particular manner. I ſhall ſpeak of it hereafter, as 

well as of the pyramids which ſtood in the neighbour- 
. 654 hood 
(f) Lib. xvii. p. 805. () p- $16 


* Germanicus aliis quoque mi- effigies, ubi radiis ſolis icta eſt, 


raculis intendit animum, quorum vocalem ſonum reddens, &. Tacit. 
præcipua fuere Memnonis ſaxea Annal. I. ii. c. 61. 
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DESCRIPTION 


hood of this place, and rendered it ſo famous. Mem- 
bfhis was ſituated on the weſt ſide of the Nile. 


() Grand Cairo, which ſeems to have ſucceeded 
Memphis, was built on the other fide. of that river, 


The caſtle of Cairo is one of the greateſt curioſities in 


Egypt. It ſtands on a hill without the city, has a 
rock for its foundation, and is ſurrounded with walls 


of a vaſt height and folidity. You go up to the caſtle 


by a way hewn out of the rock, and which is ſo eaſy 


of aſcent, that loaded hories and camels get up with- 
out difficulty. The greateſt rarity in this caſtle is Jo- 


ſeph's well, ſo called, either becauſe the Egyptians 
are pleaſed with aſcribing their moſt remarkable par- 


_ ticulars to that great man, or becauſe there is really 
ſuch a tradition in the country. This is a proof, at 


leaſt, that the work in queſtion is very ancient; and 
it is certainly worthy the magnificence of the moſt 
powerful kings of Egypt. This well has, as it were, 
two ſtories, cut out of the rock to a prodigious depth. 
One deſcends to the reſervoir of water, between the 


two wells, by a ſtair-caſe ſeven or eight feet broad, 


conſiſting of two hundred and twenty ſteps, and ſo 
contrived, that the oxen employed to throw up the 
water, go down with all imaginable eaſe, the deſcent 
being ſcarce perceptible. The well is ſupplied from 
a ſpring, which is almoſt the only one in the whole 
country. The oxen are continually turning a wheel 
with a rope, to which buckets are faſtened. The water 
thus drawn from the firſt and lowermeſt well, is con- 


veyed by a little canal, into a reſervoir, which forms 


the ſecond well; from whence it is drawn to the top 
in the ſame manner, and then conveyed by pipes to 
all parts of the caſtle. As this well is ſuppoſed by the 
inhabitants of the country, to be of great antiquity, and 
has indeed much of the antique manner of the Egyp- 
tians, I thought it might deſerve a place among the 
curioſities of ancient Egypt. EGO 
(i) Strabo ſpeaks of ſuch an engine, which, by 
wheels and pullics, threw up the water of the Nile ”» 
| C 
(% Therenot, (i) L. xvii. p. $074, + 5 
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OF EGYPT. 


the © of a vaſt high hill; with this difference, that, 


of oxen, an hundred and fifty llaves were em- 

oyed to turn theſe wheels. 
70 part of Egypt of which we ſpeak, is gema 
for ſeveral rarities, each of which deſerves a particular 


examination. I ſhall relate only the principal, ſuch 
as the obeliſks, the pyramids, the "EAA the lake 


of Meeris, and the Nile. 
Seen. IJ. The OBELISKS. 


\GYPT ſeemed to place its chief glory in raiſing 
monuments for poſterity. Its obeliſks form at 
this day, on account of their beauty as well as height, 


the principal ornament of Rome; and the Roman 


power, deſpairing to equal the Egyptians, thought it 
honour enough to borrow the monuments of their Kings. 
An obeliſk ie a quadrangular, taper, high ſpire or 
pyramid, raiſed perpendicularly, and terminating in a 
point, to ſerve as an ornament to ſome open ſquare z 
and is very often covered with inſcriptions or hierogly- 
phicks, that is, with myſtical characters or ſymbols 
uſed by the Egyptians to conceal and diſguiſe their 
ſacred things, and the myſteries of their theology. 


(&) Seſoſtris erected in the city of Heliopolis two 5 


obeliſks of extreme hard ſtone, brought from the quar- 


ters of Syene, at the extremity of Egypt. They were 


each one hundred and twenty cubits high, that is, 
thirty fathoms, or one hundred and eighty f feet“. The 


emperor Auguſtus, having made Egypt a province of 


the empire, cauſed theſe two obeliſks to be tranſported 
to Rome, one whereof was afterwards broke to pieces. 

_ (/) He durſt not venture upon a third, which was of a 
monſtrous ſize. It was made in the reign of Ramiſes : 

It 1s ſaid that twenty thouſand men were employed in 
the cutting of it. Conſtantius, more daring than Au- 
guſtus, ordered it to be removed to Rome. Two of 
_ theſe obeliſks are ſtill ſeen, as well as another of an 


B 3 | hundred 


(k) Diod, lib. i. p. 37. (1) Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 8, 9. 
It it proper to obſerve, once for to Mr. Greaves, was one foot nine 
all, that an Egyplian cubit, W iuc hes and about 2 7 our meaſure. 
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DESCRIPTION _ 


hundred cubits, or twenty-five fathoms high, and eight 
cubits, or two fathoms in diameter. (n) Caius Cæſar 
had it brought from Egypt in a ſhip of ſo odd a form, 
that, according to Pliny, the like had never been ſeen.“ 
Every part of Egypt abounded with this kind of 
obeliſks; they were for the moſt part cut in the quar- 
ries of Upper Egypt, where ſome are now to be ſeen |} 
half finiſhed. But the moſt wonderful circumſtance 
is, that the ancient Egyptians ſhould have had the art 
and contriyance to dig even in the very quarry a canal, 
through which the water of the Nile ran in the time 
of its inundation ; from whence they afterwards raiſed 
up the columns, obeliſks and ſtatues on * rafts, pro- 
portioned to their weight, in order to convey them into 
Lower Egypt. And as the country abounded every 
Where with canals, there were few places to which thoſe 
huge bodies might not be carried with eaſe ; although 
their weight would have broke every other kind of 
engine. 1 


Szer, II. The PYRAMIDS. 


(1 Pyramid is a ſolid or hollow body, having a 
I large, and generally a ſquare baſe, and ter- 
minating in a point. e N 1 
There were three pyramids in Egypt more famous 
than the reſt, one whereof + deſerved to be ranked 
among the ſeven wonders of the world; they did not 
ſtand very far from the city of Memphis. I ſhall take 
notice here only of the largeſt of the three. This py- 
ramid, like the reſt, was built on a rock, having a 
ſquare baſe, cut on the outſide as ſo many ſteps, and 
decreaſing gradually quite to the ſummit. It was built 
with ſtones of a prodigious ſize, the -leaſt of which 
were thirty feet, wrought with wonderful art, and co- 
vered with Eieroglyphicks. Atcording to ſeveral an- 
cient authors, each ſide was eight hundred feet m_ 
| | by. 0 


(in) Plin. 1. XXXV1. c. 3. . : 5 
(z) Herod. 1. ii. c. 124, &c. Diod. I. i. p. 4941. Plin. lib, 
xxxvi. c. 12, | bs | 
* Rafts are pieces of flat timber put together, to carry goods en rivers, | 
+ Vide Diod. Sic. f Oe Em 5 | 
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2 FT E G YP T. | 7 
and as many high. The ſummit of the pyramid, which 
to thoſe who viewed. it. from below ſeemed a point, 
was a fine platform, compoſed of ten or twelve maſſy 
ſtones, and each ſide of that platform ſixteen or 
eighteen feet long. 

M. de Chazelles, of the academy of ſciences, 450 
went purpoſely on the ſpot in 1693. n us che fol- 
lowing dimenſions: 

The ſide of the ſquare baſe 110 Aa; 
The fronts are equilateral trian- 
gles, and therefore the luperze 
cies of the baſe is I 
The perpendicular height _ 77¹ fathoms. 
The ſolid contents 313590 cubical fathoms. 
An hundred thouſand men were conſtantly em- 
ployed about this work, and were relieved every three 
months by the ſame number. Ten, compleat years 
were ſpent in hewing out the ſtones, either in Arabia 
or Ethiopia, and in conveying them to Egypt; and- 
twenty years more in building this immenſe edifice, 
the inſide of which contained numberleſs rooms and 
apartments. There was expreſſed on the pyramid, in 
Egyptian characters, the ſums it coſt only in garlick, 
leeks, onions, and the like, for the workmen; and the 
whole amounted to ſixteen hundred * talents of ſilver, 
that is, four millions five hundred thouſand French 
livres; from whence it was eaſy to conjecture what a 
vaſt ſum the whole muſt have amounted to. 52 

Such were the famous Egyptian pyramids, a 
by their figure, as well as ſize, have triumphed over 
the injuries of time and the Barbarians. But what ef- 
forts ſoever men may make, their nothingneſs will al- 
ways appear. Theſe pyramids were tombs; and there 
is ſtill to be ſeen, in the middle of the largeſt, an empty 

ſepulchre, cut out of one entire ſtone, about three feet - 
deep and broad, and a little above ſix feet long T. 
Thus all this buſtle, all this expence, and all the la- 
bours of ſo many thouſand men, ended in procuring 
1 prince, in this vaſt and almoſt boundleſs pile of 
3 | build- 
About 2 50001. erl. + Strabo mentions the ſefulchre, Lib. xvii. p. 808, 


22 ſquare 
fathoms. 


; DESCRETPFITFUD 
building, a little vault fix feet in length. Beſides, the 
kings who built theſe pyramids, had it not in their 
power to be buried in them; and ſo did not enjoy the 
fepulchre they had built. The publick hatred which 
they incurred, by reaſon of their unheard-of cruelties 
to their ſubjects, in laying ſuch heavy taſks upon 
them, occaſioned their being interred in ſome obſcure 
place, to prevent their bodies from being expoſed to 
the fury and vengeance of the populace. -, 

(o) This laſt circumſtance, which hiſtorians have 
taken particular notice of, teaches us what judgment 
we ought to paſs on theſe edifices, ſo much boaſted of 
by the ancients. It is but juſt to remark and eſteem 
the noble genius which the Egyptians had for archi- 
tecture; a genius that prompted them from the earlieſt 
times, and before they could have any models to imi- 

tate, to aim in all things at the grand and magnih- 
cent; and to be intent on real beauties, without de- 
viating in the leaſt from a noble ſimplicity, in which 
the higheſt perfection of the art conſiſts. But what idea 
ought we to form of thoſe princes, who conſidered as 
ſomething grand, the raiſing by a multitude of hands, 
and by the help of money, immenſe ſtructures, with 
the ſole view of rendering their names immortal; and 
who did not ſcruple to deſtroy thouſands of their ſub- 
jects to ſatisfy their vain- glory! They differed very 
much from the Romans, who ſought to immortalize 
themſelves by works of a magnificent kind, but, at the 
ſame time, of public utility. Es 
4p) Pliny gives us, in few words, a juſt idea of theſe 
Pyramids, when he calls them a fooliſh and uſeleſs 
oſtentation of the wealth of the Egyptian kings; Re- 
gum pecunie otioſa ac ſtulta oftentatio. And adds, that 
by a juſt puniſhment their memory is buried in obli- 
vion; the hiſtorians not agreeing among themſelves 
about the names of thoſe who firſt raiſed thoſe vain mo- 
numents. Iuter eos non conſtat a quibus fate ſint, juſtiſ 
fimo caſu obliteratis tantæ vanitatis auforibus. In a ae 
. accord- 


(o) Diod. lib. i. p. 40. (D) Lib. xxxvi. cap. 12. 
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wore of the architects of thoſe pyramids is no leſs 


valuable and praiſe-worthy, than the deſign of the 
Egyptian kings contemptible and ridiculous. | 
But what we ſhould moſt admire in theſe ancient mo- 
numents, is, the true and ſtanding evidence they give 
of the ſkill of the Egyptians in aſtronomy; that is, in 
a ſclence which ſeems incapable of being brought to 
perfection, but by a long ſeries of years, and a great 
number of obſervations. M. de Chazelles, when he 
meaſur'd the great pyramid in queſtion, found that the 
four ſides of it were turned exactly to the four quarters 
of the world; and conſequently ſhewed the true meri- 
dian of that place. Now, as ſo exact a ſituation was in 
all A ity purpoſely pitch'd upon by thoſe who 


poiil' 


up this huge maſs of ſtones, above three thouſand 


years ago; it follows, that during ſo long a ſpace of 
time, there has been no alteration in the heavens in that 


reſpect, or (which amounts to the ſame thing) in the 
poles of the earth or the meridians. This is M. de Fon- 
tenelle's remark in his eulogium of M. de Chazelles. 


SST. III. The LABYRINTH. 
2) HAT has been ſaid concerning the judg- 
| ment we ought to form of the pyramids, 
may alſo be applied to the labyrinth, which Herodotus, 


who ſaw it, aſſures us was ſtill more ſurpriſing than the 


pyramids. It was built at the moſt ſouthern part of the 


lake of Mceris, whereof mention will be made preſently, 
near the town of Crocodiles, the ſame with Arſinoe. It 
was not ſo much one ſingle palace, as a magnificent 
pile compoſed of twelve palaces, regularly diſpoſed, 


which had a communication with each other. Fif- 
teen hundred rooms, interſperſed with terraſſes, were 
ranged round twelve halls, and diſcovered no outlet to 


ſuch as went to ſee them. There were the like number 
of buildings under ground. Theſe ſubterraneous 
ſtructures were deſigned for the burying-place of the 


kings, 


(9) Herod. 1. ii. e. 148. Diod. 1. i. Pp. 42. Plin. I. xxxvi. c. 13. 
„„ . 2255 
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kides, and (who'can ſpeak this without confuſion and 
without deploring the blindneſs of man 1) for. keeping 
the ſacred: crocodiles, Which a nation, ſo'wiſe" in other 
| . W worſhipped as gods. 
In order to viſit the rooms and halls of . Jaby- 
rinth, it was neceſſary, as the reader will naturally ſup- 
poſe, for people to take the ſame precaution as Ariadne 
made Theſeus uſe, when he was obliged to go and fight 


the Minotaur in the labyrinth of Crete. Virgil de- 
tcribes it in this manner: 


And as the Cretan labyri nth of old, 

' With wandring ways, and many a winding fold, 

- Involv'd the weary feet without redreſs, 

In a round error, which deny d receſs : . 

Not far from thence be grav'd the wond'rous maze ; 
A thouſand doors, a thouſand winding ways. 


(] Ur quondam Creta fertur labyrinthus in alta 
Parietibus textum ccecis iter ancipitemque 
Mille viis habuiſſe dolum, qua ſigna ſequendi 
© Falleret indeprenſus & irremeabilis error. 
() Hic labor, ille domus et inextricabilis error. 
Dædalus ipſe dolos tecti ambigeſque reſolvit, 
Cæca regens filo veſtigia. 


Scr. IV. The Lake AM RIS. 


, 00 \HE nobleſt and moſt wonderful of all the 

: ſtructures or works of the kings of Egypt, 
was the lake of Mœris: accordingly, Herodotus con- 
ſiders it as vaſtly ſuperior to the pyramids and laby- 
rinth. As Egypt was more or * fruitful in propor- 
tion to the inundations of the Nile; and as in theſe 
floods, the too general flow or ebb of the waters were 
equally fatal to the lands; king Meeris, to prevent 
theſe two inconveniencies, and correct, as far as lay in 
his power, the irregularities of the Nile, thought pro- 
per to call art to the aſſiſtance of nature; and ſo cauſed 


2; he 
(r) Virg. 1. ver. 588, &c. 0590 1. vi. ver. 27, &c. 
' -(t) Herod. 1. ii. c. 140. 8 bs xvii. p. 787. Diod. 1, i. P 47s 
lin. I. v. c. 9. mW Mela, L 

ow” 


. "4 


rere 1 
the lake to be dug, which afterwards went by his 


name. This lake was about three thouſand fix hun- 


dred ſtadia, that is, about one hundred and eighty 
French leagues, and three hundred feet deep. IW O 
' pyramids, on each of which ſtood a coloſſal ſtatue, 
ſeated on a throne, raiſed their heads to the height of 
three hundred feet, in the midſt of the lake, whilſt 
their foundations took up the ſame ſpace under the 
water; a proof that they were erected before the ca- 
vity was filled, and a demonſtration that a lake of ſuch 
yalt extent was the work of man's hands, in one prince's 
reign, This is what ſeveral hiſtorians have related 
concerning the lake Mceris, on the teſtimony of the 
inhabitants of the country. And the biſhop of Meaux, 
in his diſcourſe on Univerſal hiſtory, relates the whole 
as fact. With regard to myſelf, I will confeis, that I 
don't ſee the leaſt probability in it. Is it poſſible to 
conceive, that a lake of an hundred and eighty leagues 
in circumference, could have been dug in the reign 
of one prince ? In what manner, and where, could 
the earth taken from it be conveyed ? What ſhould 
prompt the Egyptians to loſe the ſurface of ſo much 
land? By what arts could they fill this vaſt tract with 
the ſuperfluous. waters of the Nile ? Many other ob- 
jections might be made. In my opinion therefore, we 
ought to follow Pomponius Mela, an ancient geogra- 
pher ; eſpecially as his account is confirm'd by ſeveral 
modern travellers. According to that author, this 
lake is but twenty thouſand paces, that is, ſeven or 
eight French leagues in circumference. () Maris, 
aliguando campus, nunc lacus, viginti millia paſſuum in 
circuitu patens. IM „„ 
This lake had a communication with the Nile, by 
a great canal, four leagues long , and fifty feet broad. 
Great ſluices either opened or ſhut the canal and lake, 
as there was occaſion, _ 5 
The charge of opening or ſnutting them amounted 
to fifty talents, that is, fifty thouſand French crowns . 


(u) Mela, 1 PEI 
1) Mela, I. i. | 

* Vice Herod. and Diod, Pliny agrees almoſt with them. 

F Eighty os ſtadia. * } 212500. erlmg. 
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The fiſhing of this lake brought the monarch immenſe 
ſums; bur its chief uſe related to the overflowing of 
the Nile. When it roſe too high, and was like to be 
attended with fatal conſequences, the ſluices were 
opened; and the waters, having a free paſſage into 
ya lake, cover'd the lands no longer than was neceſ- 
ſary to enrich them. On the contrary, when the inun- 
dation was too low, and threatened a famine; a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of water, by the help of drains, was 
let out of the lake, to water the lands. In this man- 
ner the irregularities of the Nile were corrected; and 
Strabo remarks, that, in his time, under Petronius, a 
governor of Egypt, when the inundation of the Nile 
was twelve cubits, a very great plenty enſued; and 
even when it roſe but to eight cubits, the dearth was 
ſcarce felt in the country ; doubtleſs, becauſe the wa- 
ters of the lake made up for thoſe of the inundation, 
by the help of canals and drains, | 


SE r. V. The Inundations of the NILE. 


\HE Nile is the greateſt wonder of Egypt. As 
it ſeldom rains there, this river, which waters 
the whole country by its regular inundations, ſupplies 
that defect, by bringing, as a yearly tribute, the rains 
of other countries; which made a poet ſay ingeniouſly, 
The Egyptian paſtures, how great ſoever the drought may 
be, never implore Fupiter for rain. | fn 
Te propter nullos tellus tua poſtulat imbres, 
Alrida nec pluvio ſupplicat herba Fovi*®.  — 
To multiply fo beneficent a river, Egypt was cut 
into numberleſs canals, of a length and breadth pro- 
3 to the different ſituation and wants of the 
lands. The Nile brought fertility every where with 
its ſalutary ſtreams; united cities one with another, 
and the Mediterranean with the Red-Sea; maintained 
trade at home and abroad, and fortified the kingdom 
againſt the enemy; ſo that it was at once the nou- 
riſher and protector of Egypt. The fields were _ | 
| 7 - +  .» > ere 


® Seneca (Nat. Quæſt. I. iv. c. 2.) aſcribes theſe verſes to Ovid, but 
they are TE | ng ) af | ſe * . Ig 


vered up to it; but the cities that were rais'd with im- 


10 


menſe labour, and ſtood like iſlands in the midſt of the 


Waters, look d down with joy on the plains which 


were overflowed, and at the ſame time enrich'd by the 
Nile . | be 

This is a general idea of the nature and effects of 
this river, ſo famous among the ancients. But a won- 


der ſo aſtoniſhing in itſelf, and which has been the 


object of the curioſity and admiration of the learned 
in all ages, ſeems to require a more particular de- 


ſcription, in which I ſhall be as conciſe as poſſible.  * 


* 1. The ſource of the Nile. 


The ancients placed the ſources of the Nile in the 


mountains of the moon (as they are commonly call'd) 


in the roth degree of ſouth latitude. But our modern 
travellers have diſcovered that they lie in the 12th 


2 of north-latitude : and by that means they cut 


off about four or five hundred leagues of the courſe 


which the ancients gave that river. It riſes at the 
foot of a great mountain in the kingdom of Goyam in 
Abyſſinia, from two ſprings, or eyes, to ſpeak in the 


language of the country, the ſame word in Arabick 
ſignifying eye and fountain. Theſe ſprings are thirty 


paces from one another, each as large as one of our 
wells or a coach-wheel. The Nile is increas'd with 


„ Ethiopia in a meandrous courſe, flows at 
Into gypt. 3 . | | 


2. The cataratis of the Nile. 


many rivulets which run into it; and after penn . 
lat 


That name is = to ſome parts of the Nile, where 
0 


the water falls down from the ſteep rocks“. This 
river, which at firſt glided ſmoothly along the vaſt de- 


farts of Ethiopia, before it enters Egypt, paſſes by 


the cataracts. Then growing on a ſudden, contrary 
to its nature, raging and violent th thoſe places where 
* Excipiunt eum (Nilum) ca- duxerat, violentus & torrens per 


taractæ, nobilis inſigni ſpectaculo malignos tranſitus proſilit, diſſi- 
locus. - Illic excitatis primum milis ſibi tandemque elucta- 


3 : . nem 


Aduis, quas fine tumultu leni alveo tus obſtantia, in vaſtam altitudi- 
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it s pent up and reſtrained ; after having at laſt broke 
through all obſtacles in its way, it precipitates from 
the top of ſome rocks to the bottom, with fo loud a 
noiſe, that it is heard three leagues off oo 
The inhabitants of the country, accuſtomed by 
long practice to this ſport, exhibit here a ſpectacle to 
travellers that is more terrifying than diverting. Two 
of them go into a little boat; the one to guide it, the 
other to throw out the water. After having long ſuſ- 
tained the violence of the raging waves, by managing 
their little boat very dexteroully, they ſuffer themſelves 
to be carried away with the impetuous totent as ſwift 
as an arrow. The affrighted ſpectator imagines they 
are going to be ſwallowed up in the precipice down 
Which they fall; when the Nile, reſtored to its natu- 
ral courſe, diſcovers them again, at a conſiderable di- 
i ſtance, on its ſmooth and calm waters. This is Se- 
| neca's account, which is confirmed by our modern tra- 
vellers. | i i 5 
| 3. Cauſes of the inundations of the Mile. 
(.) The ancients have invented many ſubtil rea- 
ſons for the Nile's great increaſe, as may be ſeen in 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Seneca. . But it 
is now no longer a matter of diſpute, it being almoſt 
univerſally allowed, that the inundations of the Nile 
are owing, to the great rains which fall in Ethiopia, 
from whence this river flows. Theſe rains ſwell it to 
ſuch a degree, that Ethiopia firſt, and then Egypt, 
are overflow'd ; and that which at firſt was bur a large 
— . river, 


nem ſubito deſtitutus cadit, cum in- 
enti circumjacentium regionum 
repitu; quem perferre gens ibi 
a Perſis collocata non potuit, ob- 
tuſis aſſiduo fragore auribus, & ob 


Hoc ſedibus ad quietiora tranſlatis. 


Inter miracula fluminis incredibi- 
lem incolarum audaciam accepi. 
Bini parvula navigia conſcendunt, 
quorum alter navem regit, alter 
exhaurit. Deinde multum inter 
rapidam inſaniam Nili & recipro- 
cos fluctus volutati, tandem tenu- 

(x) Herod. I. ii. c. 
5 Quæſt. . iv. C. 1 & 2. 


iſſimos canales tenent, per quos 
anguſta rupium effugiunt : & cum 
toto flumine effuſi navigium ru- 

ens manu temperant, magnoque 
ſpetantium metu in caput nixi, 
cum jam adploraveris, merſoſque 
atque obrutos tanta mole credide - 
ris, longe ab eo in quem cecide- 
rant loco navigant, tormenti modo 
miſſi. Nec mergit cadens unda, 


"ſed planis aqui tradit,' Sexec. Nat. 
- Queſt, I. iv. c. 2. | 


1927. Digd. I. i. p. 3539. | venec. Nats 


— 


ere 15” 
nver,- riſes like a ſea, and overſpreads the whole 


count. „ „„ Rh ae 18 | 
. abe obſerves, that the ancients only gueſs'd 
that the inundations of the Nile were owing to the 
rains which fall in great abundance in Ethiopia; but 
adds, that ſeveral travellers : have ſince been eye - wit 
neſſes of it; Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was very cu- 
rious in all things relating to arts and ſciences, having 
ſent thither able perſons, purpoſely to examine this 
matter, and. to aſcertain the cauſe of ſo uncommon and 
remarkable.ap effect. hg 
4. The time and continuance of the inundations. 

(z) Herodotus, and after him Diodorus Siculus, 
and ſeveral other authors, declare, that the Nile be- 
gins to flow in Egypt at the ſummer ſolſtice, that is, 
about the end of June, and continues to riſe till the 
end of September; and then decreaſes gradually dur- 


ing the months of October and November; after 


which it returns to its channel, and reſumes its wonted . 
courſe. This account agrees almoſt with the rela- 
tions of all the moderns, and is founded in reality on 
the natural cauſe of the inundation, viz. the rains 
which fall in Ethiopia. Now, according to the con- 
ſtant teſtimony of thoſe who have been on the ſpot, 
theſe rains begin to fall in the month of April, and 
continue, during five months, till the end of Auguſt 
and beginning of September. The Nile's increaſe in 
Egypt muſt conſequently begin three weeks or a 
month after the rains have begun to fall iti Abyſſinia 
and accordingly travellers obſerve, that the Nile be- 
| gins to riſe 'in the month of May, but fo ſlowly at the 
rſt, that it probably does not yet overflow its banks. 
The inundation happens not till about the end of June, 
and - laſts the three following months, according to 
I muſt point out to ſuch as conſult the originals, a 
contradiction in this place between Herodotus and 
Diodorus on one ſide; and on the other between 
60) Lib, xvii. p. 789. (x) Herod. 1, it, c. 19. Diod. 1.1. p. 22. 
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Strabo, Pliny, and Sclinus. Theſe laſt ſhorten. very 
much the continuance of the inundation; and — 
the Nile to draw off from the lands in three months or 


a hundred days. And that which adds to the diffi- 
culty, is, Pliny ſeems to ground his opinion on the 
teſtimony of Herodotus: In totum autem revocatur 
| Nilus intra ripas in Libra, ut tradit Herodotus centeſimo 
die. I leave to the learned the reconciling of this con- 
tradiction, TAs DO 
5 5. The heipht of the inundationm. 
* The juſt height of the inundation, according to 
Pliny, is ſixteen cubits. When it riſes but to twelve 
or thirteen, a famine is threatened; and when it ex- 
ceeds ſixteen, there is danger. It muſt be remem- 
bered, that a cubit is a foot and half. (3) The em- 
peror Julian takes notice, in a letter to Ecdicius pre- 
ect of Egypt, that the height of the Nile's overflow- 
ing was fifteen cubits, the 20th of September, in 362. 
The ancients do not agree entirely with one another, 
nor with the moderns, with regard to the height of 
the inundation; but the difference is not very conſi- 
derable, and may proceed, 1. from the diſparity be- 
tween the ancient and modern meaſures, which it is 
hard to eſtimate on a fixed and certain foot; 2. from 
the careleſſneſs of the obſervators and hiſtorians; 3. 
from the real difference of the Nile's increaſe, which 
was not ſo great the nearer it approached the 


ea. . . 
(3). As the riches of Egypt depended on Green 
dation of the Nile, all the circumſtances and different 
degrees of its increaſe have been carefully conſidered ; 
and by a long ſeries of regular obſervations, made 
during many years, the inundation itſelf diſcovered 
what kind of harveſt the-enſuing year was likely to 
produce. The kings had placed at Memphis a 7 5 

N 7 5 . X | ure 


(a) Jul. Epiſt. 50. 
* Juſtum incrementum eſt cu- 


omnia rigant : ampliores detinent 
tardius recedendo. Hz ſerendi 


tempora abſumunt ſolo madente « 


illz non dant ſitiente. Utrumque 


() Diod. I. 1. p. 33. 
reputat provincia. In duodecim 
cubitis famem ſentit, in tredecim 
etiamnum eſurit: quatuordecim 
cubita hilaritatem afferunt, quin- 
decim ſecuritatem, ſexdecim deli- 


cias. Pin: I. v. c. 9. 


r Repr. 
ſure on which theſe different increaſes were marked; 
and from thence notice was given to all the reſt of 


E 

beforehand, what they might fear or promiſe them- 

ſelves from the harveſt. (c) Strabo ſpeaks of a well 

on the banks of the Nile near the town of Syene, 

made for that purpoſe. | „ 
The ſame cuſtom is obſerved to this day at Grand 


be the inhabitants of which knew, by that means, | 


Cairo. In the court of a moſque there ſtands a pillar, 


on which are marked the degrees of the Nile's in- 
creaſe ; and common criers every day proclaim in all 
parts of the city, how high it is riſen. The tribute 
paid to the grand ſignior for the lands, is ſettled by 

the inundation. The day it riſes to ſuch a height, is 

kept as a grand feſtival; and ſolemnized with fire- 
works, feaſtings, and all the demonſtrations of publick 


rejoicing z and in the remoteſt ages, the overflowing 


of the Nile was always attended with an univerfal joy 


throughout all Egypt, that being the fountain of its 
happineſs, b * | 


(d) The heathens aſcribed the inundation of the 
Nile to- their god Serapis; and the pillar on which 
was marked the. increaſe, was preſerved religiouſly in 


the temple of that idol. The emperor Conſtantine 
having ordered it to be removed into the church of 


Alexandria, the Egyptians ſpread a report, that the 
Nile would riſe no more by reaſon of the wrath of 
Serapis; but the river overflowed and increafed as 
uſual the following years. Julian the apoſtate, a zea- 


lous protector of idolatry, cauſed this pillar to be re- 


placed in the ſame temple, out of which it was again 
removed by the command of Theodoſius, 


6. The canals of the Nile and ſpiral pumps. 


Divine providence, in giving fo beneficient a river 


to Egypt, did not thereby intend, that the inhabi- 
tants of it ſhould be idle, and enjoy ſo great a bleſ- 
ſing, without taking any pains. One may naturally 


* 


the whole country, great labour was to be uſed to fa- 
Veit! 5 


(c) Lib. xvii. p. #17. (4) Socrat. I. i, c. 18. Sozom. I. v. c. 3. 


ſuppoſe, that as the Nile could not of itſelf cover 


cilitate 


Auguſt, it is believed that not a tenth part 
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 cilitate the overflowing of the lands; and numberleſs 


canals cut, in order to convey the waters to all parts. 
The villages, which ſtood very thick on the banks of 
the Nile on eminences, had each their canals, which 
were opened at proper times, to let the water into the 
country. The more diſtant villages had theirs alſo, 
even to the extremities of the kingdom. Thus the 


waters were ſucceſſively conveyed to the moſt remote 


places. Perſons are not permitted to cut the trenches 
to receive the waters, till the river is at ſuch a height, 
nor to open them altogether; becauſe otherwiſe ſome 
lands would be too much overflowed, and others not 
covered enough. They begin with opening them in 
Upper, and afterwards in Lower Egypt, according 
to { wa rules preſcribed in a roll or book, in which all 
the meaſures are exactly {et down. By this means the 


water is diſpoſed with ſuch care, that it ſpreads itſelf 


over all the lands. The countries overflowed by the 
Nile are fo extenſive, and lie ſo low, and the number 
of canals fo great, that of all the waters which flow 
into Egypt during the months of June, J uly, and 

them 
8 Þ 2 
But as, notwithſtanding all theſe canals, there are 


abundance of high lands which cannot receive the be- 


nefit of the Nile's overflowing ; this want is .ſupplied 
by ſpiral pumps, which are turned with oxen, in or- 
der to bring the water into PIPES, which convey it to 
theſe lands. (e) Diodorus ſpeaks of ſuch an engine - 
(called Cochlea Zgypiia) invented by Archimedes in 
his travels into Egypt. | . 

4 7. The fertility cauſed by the Nile. 

There is no country in the world where the ſoil is 
more fruitful than in Egypt; which is owing entirely 
to the Nile . For whereas other rivers, when they 
overflow lands, waſh away and exhauſt their vivific 

3 | | | mou- 
(e) Lib. i. p. 30. & lib. v. p. 313, 47 | 

Cum czteri amnes abluant gros duabus ex cauſis, & quod 
terras & eviſcerent; Nilus adeo inundat, & quod oblimat. Senec. 
nihil exedit nec abradit, ut con- Nat. Queſt, Il. iv. c. a. 
tra adjiciat vires. - Ita juvat a- | | 
| N 
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moiſture z the Nile, on the contrary, by the excellent 


ſlime it brings along with it, fattens and enriches them 
in ſuch a manner, as ſufficiently compenſates for what 
the foregoing harveſt had impaired. The huſband- 


man, in this country, never tires himſelf with holding 


the plough, or breaking the clods of earth. As ſoon 
as the Nile retires, he has nothing to do but to turn 


up the earth, and temper it with a little ſand, in or- 


der to leſſen its rankneſs; after which he ſows it with 


great eaſe, and with little or no expence. Two 


months after, it is covered with all ſorts of corn and 
ulſe. The Egyptians generally ſow in October and 


their harveſt is in March and April. * 
The ſame land bears, in one year, three or four 
different kinds of crops. Lettices and cucumbers are 


ovember, according as the waters draw off, an 


ſown firſt; then corn; and, after harveſt, ſeveral forts 


of pulſe which are peculiar to Egypt. As the ſun is 


extremely hot in this country, and rains fall very ſel- 


dom in it; it is natural to ſuppoſe, that the earth 
would ſoon be parched, and the corn and pulſe burnt 
up by ſo ſcorching a heat, were it not for the canals 
and reſervoirs with which Egypt abounds ; and which, 


by the drains from thence, amply ſupply wherewith 


to water and refreſh the fields and gardens. | 

The Nile contributes no leſs to the nouriſhment of 
cattle, which 1s another ſource of wealth, to Egypt. 
The Egyptians begin to turn them out to graſs in 
Nowes and they graze till the end of March. 
Words could never expreſs how rich their paſtures 
are; and how fat the flocks and herds (which, by rea- 
ſon of the mildneſs of the air, are out night and day) 
grow in a very little time. During the inundation of 
the Nile, they are fed with hay and cut ſtraw, barley 
and beans, which are their common food. „ 
A man cannot, ſays (F) Corneille le Bruyn in his 
Travels, help obſerving the admirable providence of 
God to this country, who ſends at a fixed ſeaſon ſuch 
great quantities of rains in Ethiopia, in order to water 
1 „„ Egypt, 

(J) Vol. ii. e 
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Egypt, where a ſhower of rain ſcarce ever falls; and 
_ who, by that means, cauſes the drieſt and moſt ſandy 
ſoil, to become the richeſt and moſt fruitful country 
OR ĩ rao. an. - 
Another thing to be obſerved here, is that, (as the 
inhabitants ſay) in the beginning of June and the four 
following months, the north-eaſt winds blow conſtant- 
ly, in order to keep back the waters which otherwiſe 
would flow too falt z and to hinder them from diſ- 
charging themſelves into the ſea, the entrance to which 
theſe winds bar up, as it were, from them. The an- 
cients have not omitted this circumſtance. 
(g) The ſame providence, whoſe ways are wonder- 
ful and infinitely various, diſplayed itſelf after a quite 
different manner in Paleſtine, in rendering it exceed- 
ing fruitful ; not by rains, which fell during the courſe 
of the year, as is uſual in other places; nor by a pe- 
culiar inundation like that of the Nile in Egypt; 
but by ſending fixed rains at two ſeaſons, when the 
people were obedient to God, to make them more 
ſenſible of their continual dependence upon him. 
God himſelf commands them, by his ſervant Moſes, 
to make this reflection. () The land whither thou 
gocſt in to poſſeſs it, is not as the land of t, from 
whence ye came out, where thou ſowedſt thy ſeed, and wa- 
leredſt it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs : but the land 
whither ye go to poſſeſs it, 15 a land of hills and valleys, 
and drinketh watcr of the rain of heaven, After this, 
God pronutes to give his people, ſo long as they ſhall 
continue obedient to him, the former and the latter 
rain: The firſt in autumn, to bring up the corn; 
and the ſecond in the ſpring and ſummer, to make it 
gro and ripen. -... _ %% OT ORR 
8. Two different proſpetts exhibited by the Nile. 
There cannot be a finer ſight than Egypt at two 
ſeaſons of the year *. For if a man aſcends ſome 
Ox ADDS | „ . _Mmqun* 
(8) Multiformis ſapientia. Eph. iii. 10. (5) Deut. xi. 10—13- 
lla facies pulcherrima eſt, mediterraneis, niſi per navigia, 
cum jam ſe in agros Nilus in- commercium eſt: majorque eſt 
geſſit. Latent campi, opertæ - lætitia in gentibus, quo minus 


que ſunt valles: oppida inſula- terrarum ſuarum vident. Senec. 
mur modo extant, Nullum in Nat. Quſt. |. iv. c. 2. 
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mountain, or one of the largeſt pyramids of Grand 
Cairo, in the months of July and Auguſt, he beholds 
a vaſt ſea, in which numberleſs towns and villages ap- 
pear, with ſeveral cauſeys leading from place to place; 
the whole interſperſed with groves and fruit- trees, whoſe 
tops are only viſible, all which forms a delightful 
proſpe&t. This view is bounded by mountains and 
woods, which terminate, at the utmoſt diſtance the 
eye can diſcover, the moſt beautitul horizon that can 
be imagined. On the contrary, in winter, that is to 
ſay, in the months of January and February, the 
whole country is like one continued ſcene of beautiful 

| meadows, whoſe verdure, enamelled with flowers, 
charms the eye. The ſpectator beholds, on every ſide, 
flocks and herds diſperſed over all the plains, with 
infinite numbers of huſbandmen and gardeners. The 
air is then perfumed by the great quantity of bloſſoms 
on the orange, lemon, and other trees; and is ſo pure, 
that a wholeſomer or more agreeable is not found in 
the world ; fo that nature, being then dead as it were, 
in all other climates, ſeems to be alive only for ſo de- 
lightful an abode. 5 | 
9. The canal formed by the Nile, by which a communi- 
cation is made between the two ſeas. | 
(i) The canal, by which a communication was 
made between the Red-Sea and the Mediterranean, 
ought to have a place here, as it was not one of the 
leaſt advantages which the Nile procured Egypt. Se- 
ſoſtris, or, according to others, Pſammetichus, firſt 
projected the deſign, and begun this work. Necho, 
ſucceſſor to the laſt prince, laid out immenie ſums 
upon it, and employed a prodigious number of men. 
It is ſaid, that above ſix ſcore thouſand Egyptians pe- 
riſhed in the undertaking. He gave it over, terrified 
by an oracle, which told him that he would thereby 
open a door for Barbarians (for by this name they 
called all foreigners) to enter Egypt. The work was 
continued by Darius, the firſt of that name; but he 
. 3 | alſo 


(i) Herod. I. i. C. 158. Strab. I, xvii. P · 804. Plin. 1. xvii. C. 29. 
Diod. |. 1. p. 29. N 0 
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V DESCRIPTION 
alſo deſiſted from it, upon his being told, that as the 
Red-Sea lay higher than Egypt, it would drown the 
whole country. But it was at laſt finiſhed under the 
Ptolemies, who, by the help of. ſluices, opened or 
ſhut the canal as there was occaſion. It began not 
far from the Delta, near the town of Bubaſte. It 
was an hundred cubits, that is, twenty-five fathoms 
broad, ſo that two veſſels might paſs with eaſe; it 
had depth enough to carry the largeſt ſhips; and was 
above a thouſand ſtadia, that is, above fifty leagues 
long. This canal was of great ſervice to the trade of 
Egypt. But it is now almoſt filled up, and there are 
ſcarce any remains of it to be ſeen. 


DE a Fn, 


r ( 


FTT 

| TOFER EAVCEETL. 
AM now to ſpeak of Lower Egypt. Its ſhape, 
which reſembles a triangle or A, gave occaſion to 

its bearing the latter name, which is that of one of 
the Greek letters. Lower Egypt forms a kind of 
iſland; it begins at the place where the Nile is divided 
into two large canals, through which it empties itſelf 
into the Mediterranean : The mouth on the right- 
hand is called the Peluſian, and the other the Cano- 
pic, from two cities in their neighbourhood, Peluſium 
and Canopus, now called Damietta and Roſetta. ' Be- 
tween theſe two large branches, there are five others 
of leſs note. This iſland is the beſt cultivated, the 
moſt fruitful, and the richeſt in Egypt. Its chief 
cities (very anciently) were Heliopolis, Heracleopolis, 
Naucratis, Sais, 'Tanis, Canopus, Peluſium ; and, in 
latter times, Alexandria, Nicopolis, &c. It was in 
the country of Tanis that the Iſraelites dwelt. 
() There was at Sais, a temple dedicated to Mi- 
nerva, who is ſuppoſed to be the ſame as Iſis, with 
the following inſcription: I am whatever hath been, 
and is, and ſhall be; and no mortal hath yet pierced through 
the veil that ſhrouds me © 
. en „„ Heliopolis, 

r nu p. 2394 * e's 
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( Heliopolis, that is, the city of the ſun, was fo 


called from a magnificent temple there dedicated to 
that planet. Herodotus, and other authors after him, 
relate ſome particulars concerning the Phoenix and 
this temple, which, if true, would indeed be very 
wonderful. Of this kind of birds, if we may believe 


the ancients, there is never but one at a time in the 
world. He is brought forth in Arabia, lives five or 


ſix hundred years, and is of the ſize of an eagle. 
His head is adorned with a ſhining and moſt beautiful 
creſt; the feathers of his neck are of a gold colour, 
and the reſt of a purple, his tail is white, intermixt 
with red, and his eyes ſparkling hke ſtars. When he 
is old, and finds his end approaching, he builds a 
neſt with wood and aromatick ſpices, and then dies. 


Of his bones and marrow, a-worm 1s produced, out 


of which another Phoenix is formed. His firſt care 
is to ſolemnize his parent's obſequies, for which pur- 
poſe he makes up a ball in the ſhape of an egg, with 


abundance of perfumes of myrrh as heavy as he can 


carry, which he often eſſays before-hand ; then he 


makes a hole in it, where he depoſites his parent's 


body, and cloſes it carefully with myrrh and other 
| . ee After this he takes up the precious load 
on his ſhoulders, and flying to the altar of the ſun, 
in the city of Heliopolis, he there burns it. 

Herodotus and Tacitus diſpute the truth of ſome 
of the circumſtances of this account, but ſeem to ſup- 
poſe it true in general. Pliny, on the contrary, in 


the very beginning of his account of it, inſinuates 


plainly enough, that he looks upon the whole as fabu- 

lous; and this is the opinion of all modern authors. 
This ancient tradition, though grounded on an evi- 

dent falſhood, hath yet introduced into almoſt all lan- 


guages, the cuſtom of giving the name of phœnix to 


whatever is ſingular and uncommon in its kind: Rara 
avis in terris, (n) ſays Juvenal, ſpeaking of the diſ- 
ficulty of finding an accompliſhed woman in all re- 

| C 4 | ee 


Ann. |. vi. c. 28. (m) Sat. vi. 


(0 strab. J. xvii. p. 805. Herod. 1. 11. c. 73 Plin. x. c. 2, Tacit. 
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24 5 DESCRIPTION 
ſpects. And Seneca obſerves the ſame of a good 
man“. 4 Seas CV 

What is reported of the ſwans, viz. that they never 
ſing but in their expiring moments, and that then they 
warble very melodiouſly, is likewiſe grounded merely 
on a vulgar error; and yet it is uſed, not only by the 
poets, but alſo by the orators, and even the philoſo- 

phers. O mutis quoque piſcibus donatura cycni, fi beat, 
ſenum, (u) ſays 3 to Melpomene. Cicero com- 
pares the excellent diſcourſe which Craſſus made in 
the ſenate, a few days before his death, to the melo- 
dious ſinging of a dying fwan. Ila zanquam cycnea 
fuit divini hominis vox & oratio. De Orat. I. iii. n. 6. 
And Socrates uſed to ſay, that good men ought to 
jmitate ſwans, who perceiving by a ſecret inſtinct, and 
a divination, what advantage there is in death, die 
ſinging and with joy. Providentes quid in morte boni 
ft, cum caniu & woluptate moriuntur. Fuſc. Qu. 1. i. 
n. 73. I thought this ſhort digreſſion might be of 
ſervice to youth; and return now to my ſubject. 
It was in (o) Heliopolis, that an ox, under the name 
of Mnevis, was worſhipped as a god. Cambyſes, king 
of Perſia, exerciſed his ſacrilegious rage on this city; 
burning the temples, demoliſhing the palaces, and de- 
ſtroying the moſt precious monuments of antiquity in 
it. There are ſtill to be ſeen ſome obehſks which 
eſcaped his fury; and others were brought from thence 
to Rome, to which city they are an ornament even at 
this day. = | ood, 1 
Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, from ' 
whom it had its name, vied almoſt in magnificence 
with the ancient cities of Egypt. It ſtands four days 
journey from Cairo, and was formerly the chief mart 
of all the eaſtern trade. (p) The merchandiſes were 
unloaded at Portus Muris , a town on the weſtern 
coaſt of the Red- Sea; from whence they were brought 
| | i upon 
() Od. iii. I. iv. (o) Strab. 1. xvii. p. 805. (p) Strab. 
I. xvi. p. 781. b 


* Vir bonus tam cito nec fieri Phoenix, ſemel anno 


poteſt, nec intelligi>—tanquam ſimo nafcitur. Ep. 42. 
4 Or Myos Hormos. | . 


quingente- 
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upon camels to a town of Thebais, called Copht, and 
conveyed down the Nile to Alexandria, whither mer- 
chants reſorted from all parts. : 
It is well known, that the Eaſt-India trade hath at all 
times enriched thoſe who carried it on. This was the 
chief fountain of the vaſt treaſures thatSolomon amaſſed, 
and which enabled him to build the magnificent tem- 
ple of Jeruſalem. (q) David, by his conquering Idu- 
mæa, became maſter of Elath and Efiongeber, two 
towns ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of the Red-Sea. 
From theſe two ports, (7) Solomon ſent fleets to Ophir 
and Tarſhiſh, which always brought back immenſe. 
riches *. This traffick after having been enjoyed 
ſome time by the Syrians, who regained Idumza, 
ſhifted from them to the Tyrians. (5) Theſe got all 
their merchandiſe conveyed, by the way of Rhinoco- 
lura, (a ſea-port town lying between the confines of 
Egypt and Paleſtine) to Tyre, from whence they 
_ diſtributed them all over the weftern world. Hereby 
the Tyrians enriched themſelves exceedingly, under 
the Perſian empire, by the favour and protection of 
whoſe monarchs they had the full poſſeſſion of this 
trade. But when the Ptolemies had made themſelves 
maſters of Egypt, they ſoon drew all this trade into 
their kWFdom, by building Berenice and other ports 
on the wgftern ſide of the Red-Sea, belonging to 
Egypt; Ind fixed their chief mart at Alexandria, 
which thexgby roſe to be the city of the greateſt 
trade in the world. There it continued for a great 
many centuries After; and all the traffick, which 
the weſtern parts of the world from that time had 
with Perſia, India, Arabia, and the eaftern coaſts 
of Africa, was wholly carried on through the Red- 
Sea, and the mouth of the Nile, till a way was diſco- 
vered, a little above two hundred years ſince, of ſail- : 
ing to thoſe parts, by the cape of Good Hope. After 
this, the Portügueſe for ſome time managed this 
„ | trade; 
) 2 Sam. viii. 14. (7) x Kings ix. 26. (s) Strab. 1. xvi. p. 481. 
He got in one voyage 4.do Ta- bandred aud forty thouſand pbun 
lente Geil, 2 Oh 2 6 eve: Prid. dra. * a. 1. 
aich amounts to three millions, tau ad ann. 740. not. Ee 
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DESCRIPTION | 

trade; but now it is in a manner engroſſed wholly by 
the Engliſh and Dutch. This ſhort account of the 
Eaſt-India trade, from Solomon's time, to the preſent 
age, is extracted from Dr. Prideaux (H), 
() For the conveniency of trade, there was built 


near Alexandria, in an iſland called Pharos, a tower 
which bore the ſame name. At the 4 of this tower 


was kept a fire, to light ſuch ſhips as 


ailed by night 
near thoſe dangerous coaſts, which were full of ſands 
and ſhelves; from whence all other towers, deſigned 


for the ſame uſe, have been called, as Pharo di Meſ- 


fina, Sc. The famous architect Soſtratus built it by 
order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who expended eight 
hundred talents upon it *. It was reckoned one of the 


_ ſeven wonders of the world. Some have commended 


that prince, for permitting the architect to put his 
name in the inſcription which was fixed on the tower 
inſtead of his own +. It was very ſhort and plain, ac- 
cording to the manner of the ancients. Softratus, Cni- 
dius Dexiphanis F. Diis Servatoribus pro navigantibus. 
z. e. Soſtratus the Cnidian, ſon of Dexiphanes, to the 


| proteCting deities, for the uſe of wa on. people. 
uc 


But certainly Ptolemy muſt have very much under- 
valued that kind of immortality which princes are ge- 
nerally very fond of, to ſuffer, that his name ſhould 


not be ſo much as mentioned in the inſcription of an 
edifice ſo capable of immortalizing him. (x) What 
uwe read in Lucian concerning this matter, -deprives 


' Ptolemy of a modeſty, which indeed would be very 


ill placed here. This author informs us that Soſtratus, 
to engroſs the whole glory of that noble ſtructure to 
himſelf, cauſed the inſcription with his on name to 
be carved in the marble, which he afterwards covered 


with lime, and thereon put the king's name. The lime 
ſoon mouldered away; and by that means, inſtead of 


procuring the architect the honour with which he had 
| 5 | flattered 


| (t) Part. I. i. P. 9. | (u) Strab. I. xvii. P · 719, Plin. I. xxxvi. 


c. 12. (x) De Scribend. Hiſt. p. 706. 


Eigbt hundred thouſand crowns, quod in ea permiſerit Softrati Cni- | 
or 180, ooo J. ferling. 11 architecti ſtructurz nomen in- 
+ Magno animo Ptolemæi regis, ſeribi. Plin. . 
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OF EGYPT. 
flattered himſelf, ſerved only to diſcover to future ages 
his mean fraud, and ridiculous vanity. 


Riches failed not to bring into this city, as they 


uſually do in all places, luxury and licentiouſneſs ; ſo 
that the Alexandrian voluptuouſneſs became a pro- 
verb *. In this city arts and ſciences were alſo in- 
duſtriouſly cultivated, witneſs that ſtately edifice, 
ſurnamed the Muſeum, where the literati uſed to 
meet, and were maintained at the publick expence ; 
and the famous library, which was augmented conſi- 
derably by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and which, by the 
magnificence of the kings his ſucceſſors, at laſt con- 
tained ſeven hundred thouſand volumes. )) In Cæ- 


ſar's wars with the Alexandrians, part of this library, 


(ſituate in the + Bruchion) which conſiſted of four 


hundred thouſand volumes, was unhappily conſumed 
by fire, | 1 5 
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PART THE SECOND. 


Of the MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 


EGYPTIANS. 


\GYPT was ever conſidered by all the anci- 

| ents, as the moſt renowned ſchool for wiſ- 
dom and politicks, and the ſource from whence 
molt arts and ſciences were derived. This kingdom 
beſtowed its nobleſt labours and fineſt arts on the im- 
proving mankind ; and Greece was ſo ſenſible of this, 
that its moſt illuſtrious men, as Homer, Pythagoras, 
Plato; even its great legiſlators, Lycurgus and Solon, 
with many more whom 1t is needleſs to mention, tra- 
velled into Egypt, to complete their ſtudies, and draw 


from that fountain whatever was moſt rare and valu- 
able in every kind of learning. God himſelf has given 


this kingdom a glorious teſtimony, when praiſing 
| Moles, 


O). Plut. in Cæſ. p. 7371. Seneca de tranquil. anim. c. ix. 
Ne Alexandrinis quidem per- + A quarter or diviſion of the city 
mittenda deliciis. urn. e Alexandria, | | 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
Moſes, he ſays öf him, that (z) Be was learned in all 
the wiſdom of the Egyptians. "OG 
To give ſome idea of the manners and cuſtoms of 
Egypt, I ſhall confine myſelf principally to theſe par- 


_ ticulats: Its kings and government; prieſts and reli- 


gion; ſoldiers and war; ſciences, arts and trades. 


The reader muſt not be ſurprized, if he ſometimes 
finds; in the cuſtoms I take notice of, a kind of con- 


tradiftion. This circumſtance is owing, either to the 


difference of countries and nations which did not al- 
ways follow the ſame uſages; or to the different way 
of thinking of the hiſtorians whom I copy. 


14 CHAP. I. 


Concerning the KINGS and GOVERNMENT. 


"THE Egyptians were the firſt people who rightly 

underſtood the rules of government. A nation 

ſo grave and ſerious immediately perceived, that the 

true end of politicks is, to make life eaſy, and a peo- 
„„ „ N 

The kingdom was hereditary; but according to (a) 


Diodorus, the Egyptian princes conducted themſelves 


in a different manner from what is uſually ſeen in 
other monarchies, where the prince acknowledges no 
other rule of his actions, out his arbitrary will and plea- 


ſure. But here, kings were under greater reſtraint 
from the laws, than their ſubjects. They had ſome 


— 


particular ones digeſted by a former monarch that com- 
0 part of thoſe books, which the Egyptians called 
acred. Thus every thing being ſettled by ancient 


cuſtom, they never ſought to live in a different way 


from their anceſtors. 


No ſlave or foreigner was admitted into the imme- 


diate ſervice of the prince; ſuch a poſt was too impor- 
tant to, be intruſted to any perſons, except thoſe who 


were the moſt diftinguiſhed by their birth, and had | 
received the moſt excellent education; to the end that 


as they had the liberty of approaching the king's 2 
1 „„ on, 
= Adds wi. 2. (a) Diod. J. i. p. 63, &, 
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jon, day and night, he might, from men ſo qualified, 
hear nothing which was unbecoming the royal ma- 
fly 3 or have any ſentiments inſtilled into him, but 
ſuch as were of a noble and generous kind. For, adds 
Diodorus, it 1s very rarely ſeen, that kings fly out in- 
to any vicious excels, unleſs thoſe who approach them 
approve their irregularities, or ſerve as inſtruments to 
their paſſions. 15 | 
The kings of Egypt freely permitted, not only the 
quality and proportion of their eatables and liquids to 
be preſcribed them (a thing cuſtomary in Egypt, the 
ighabitants of which were all ſober, and whole air in- 
ſpired frugality) but even that all their hours, and al- 
moſt every action, ſhould be under the regulation of 


laws. 


2 


— 


In the morning at day-break, when the head is 


cleareſt, and the thoughts moſt unperplexed, athey 
read the ſeveral letters they received; to form a more 


juſt and diſtinct idea of the affairs which were to come 
under their conſideration thaf day. 


As ſoon as they were dreſſed, they. went to the 


daily ſacrifice performed in the temple ; where, ſur- 
rounded with their whole court, and the victims placed 
before the altar, they aſſiſted at the prayer pronounced 


aloud by the high-prieſt, in which he aſked of the 


gods, health and all other bleſſings for the king, be- 
_ cauſe he governed his people with clemency and ju- 
ſtice, and made the laws of his kingdom the rule and 
ſtandard of his actions. The high-prieſt entered into 
a long detail of his virtues ; obſerving that he was re- 
ligious to the gods, affable to men, moderate, juſt, 
magnanimous, ſincere; an enemy to falſhood; libe- 
ral, maſter of his paſſions ; puniſhing crimes with the 
utmoſt lenity, but boundleſs in rewarding merit. He 
next ſpoke of the faults which kings might be guilty 


of; but ſuppoſed at the ſame time, that they never 


committed any, except by ſurprize or ignorance z and 
loaded with imprecations ſuch of their miniſters as 
gave them ill counſel, and ſuppreſſed or diſguiſed the 
truth. Such were the methods of conveying inſtructi- 


5 On 
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on'to their kings. It was thought that reproaches 
would only ſour their temgers; and that the moſt ef- 
fectual method to inſpire them with virtue, would be 
to point out to them their duty in praiſes conformable 
to the ſenſe. of the laws, and pronounced in a ſolemn 
manner before the gods. After the prayers and ſacri- 
fice were ended, the counſels and actions of great men 
were read to the king out of the ſacred books, in or- 


der that he might govern his dominions according to 


their maxims, and maintain the laws which had mace 
his predeceſſors and their ſubjects ſo happy. 

I have already obſerved, that the quantity as well 
as quality of both eatables and liquids were preſcribed, 
by the laws, to the king : His table was covered with 


nothing but the moſt common meats z becauſe eating 


in Egypt was deſigned, not to tickle the palate, but 
to ſatisfy the cravings of nature. One would have 
concluded (obſerves the hiſtorian) that theſe rules had 

been laid down by ſome able phyſician, who was at- 


tentive only to the health of the prince, rather than 


by a legiſlator. The ſame ſimplicity was ſeen in all 


other things; and we read in (5) Plutarch, of a temple 


in Thebes, which had one of its pillars inſcribed with 
imprecations againſt that king, who firſt introduced 
profuſion and luxury into Egypt. | 5 
The principal duty of kings, and their moſt eſſen- 
tial function, is the adminiſtering juſtice to their ſub- 
jects. Accordingly, the kings of Egypt cultivated 
more immediately this duty; convinced that on this 
depended not only the eaſe and comfort of the ſeveral 
individuals, but the happineſs of the ſtate; which 
would be an herd of robbers rather than a kingdom, 
ſhould the weak be unprotected, and the powerful en- 
abled by their riches and credit, to commit crimes 
With impu nit. 5 
Thirty judges were ſelected out of the principal ci- 
ties, to form a body or aſſembly for judging the whole 
kingdom. The Prince, in filling theſe vacancies, 
choſe ſuch as were moſt renowned for their honeſty; 


o and 
(5 De Iſid. & Oſir. p. 354. 
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and put at their head, him who was moſt diſtinguiſh- 
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ed for his knowledge and love of the laws, and was 


had in the moſt univerſal eſteem. By his bounty, 
they had revenues aſſigned them, to the end that be- 
ing freed from domeſtick cares, they might devote 


their whole time to the execution of the laws. Thus 


honourably ſubſiſted by the generoſity of the prince, 
they adminiſtered juſtice gratuitouſſy to the people, 
who have a natural right to it; among whom it ought 
to have a free circulation, and, in ſome ſenſe, among 
the poor more than the rich, becauſe the latter find 


a ſupport within themſelves; whereas the very condi- 


tion of the former expoſes them more to injuries, and 
therefore calls louder for the protection of the laws. To 
guard againſt ſurprize, affairs were tranſacted by writ- 
ing in the aſſemblies of theſe judges. That ſpecies of 
cloquence (a falſe kind) was dreaded, which dazzles 


the mind, and moves the paſſions. Truth could not 
be expreſſed with too much plainneſs, as it was to 


have the only ſway in judgments ; becauſe in that alone 


the rich and poor, the powerful and weak, the learned 


and the ignorant, were to find relief and ſecurity. The 
preſident of this ſenate wore a collar of gold ſet with 


precious ſtones, at which hung a figure repreſented 


blind, this being called the emblem of truth. When 
the preſident put this collar on, it was underſtood as 
a ſignal to enter upon buſineſs. He touched the party 


with it, who was to gain his cauſe, and this was the 


form of paſſing ſentence. 


The moſt excellent circumſtance in the laws of the. 


Egyptians, was, that every individual, from his in- 


fancy, was nurtured in the ſtricteſt obſervance of them. 


A new cuſtom in (c) Egypt was a kind of miracle. 


All things there ran in the old channel; and the ex- 
actneſs with which little matters were adhered to, pre- 
ſerved thoſe of more importance; and indeed no na- 
tion ever preſeryed their laws and cuſtoms longer than 
the Egyptians. | | 

Wiltul murder was puniſhed with (4) death, what- 


erer might be the condition of the murdered perſon, 


whether 
(c) Plut. in Tim. p. 656. (4) Diod. I. i. p. 70. 
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whether he was free-born or otherwiſe. In this the hu- 
manity and equity of the Egyptians was ſuperior to that 
. ofthe Romans, who gave the maſter an abſolute power 
as to life and death over his ſlave. The emperor 
Adrian indeed aboliſhed this law; from an opinion, 
that an abute of this nature ought to be reformed, let 

its antiquity or authority be ever ſo great. 

(e) Perjury was alſo panel with death, becauſe 
that crime attacks both the gods, whoſe majeſty is 

trampled upon by invoking their name to a falſe oath; 
and men in breaking the ſtrongeſt tie of human ſo- 
ciety, viz. ſincerity and honeſty, . 
Y The falſe acculer was condemned to undergo 
the puniſhment, which the perſon accuſed was to have 
| Juffered, had the accuſation been proved. 

(g) He who had neglected or refufed to ſave a 
man's life when attacked, if it was in his power to aſſiſt 
him, was puniſhed as rigorouſly as the aſſaſſin: But if 
the unfortunate perſon could not be ſuccoured, the of- 
fender was at leaſt to be impeached, and penalties were 
decreed for any neglect of this kind. Thus the ſub- 

jects were a guard and protection to one another; and 
the whole body of the community united againſt the 
deſigns of the bad. 

(þ) No man was allowed to be uſeleſs to the ſtate; but 
every man was obliged to enter his name and place of 
abode in a publick regiſter, that remained in the hands 
of the magiſtrate, and to annex his profeſſion, and in 
what manner he lived. If ſuch a one gave a falſe ac- 
count of himfelf, he was immediately put to death. 

(i) To prevent borrowing of money, the parent of 
ſloth, frauds, and . Aſychis made a very | 
judicious law. The wiſeſt and beſt regulated ſtates, as 
Athens and Rome, ever found inſuperable difficulties, | 
in contriving a juſt medium, to reſtrain, on one hand. 
the cruelty of the creditor in the exaction of his loan; | 
and on the other, the knavery of the debtor, who re- 
tuſed or neglected to pay his debts. Now Egypt took a 
wiſe courſe on this occaſion; and without doing an 
injury to the perſonal liberty of its inhabitants, or ruin- 

| ing 


(e) Pag. 69. (/) Idem. (g) Idem. (5) Idem. (i) Herod, 1, ii. c. 136. 
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ing their families, purſued the debtor with inceſſant 
fears of infamy from his diſhoneſty. No man was per- 
mitted to borrow money without pawning to the credi- 
tor the body of his father, which every Egyptian em- 
balmed with great care; and kept reverentially in his 

' houſe (as will be obſerved in the ſequel) and therefore 
might be eaſtly moved from one place to another. 
Bur it was equally impious and infamous not to redeem 

ſoon ſo precious a pledge; and he who died without 
having diſcharged this duty, was deprived of the cuſ- 
tomary honours paid to the dead *. EE 

| (&) Diodorus remarks an error committed by ſome 

of the Grecian legiſlators. They forbid, for inſtance, 
the taking away (to ſatisfy debts) the horſes, ploughs, 
and other implements of huſbandry employed by pea- 
ſants; judging it inhuman to reduce, by this ſecurity, 
theſe poor men to an impoſſibility of diſcharging their 
debts, and getting their bread : But at the ſame time 
they permitted the creditor to impriſon the peaſants 
themſelves ; who only were capable of uſing theſe im- 

plements; which expoſed them to the ſame inconve- 
niences, and at the lame time deprived the govern- 
ment of perſons who belonged, and are neceſſary, to 
it; who labour for the — emolument, and over 
whoſe perſon no private man has any right. 

(1) Polygamy was allowed in Egypt, except to prieſts, 
who could marry but one woman. Whatever was the 
condition of the woman, whether ſhe was free or a ſlave, 
her children were deemed free and legitimate. 

(in) One cuſtom that was practiſed in Egypt, ſhewed 
the profound darkneſs into which ſuch nations as were 
moſt celebrated for their wiſdom have been plunged ; 
and this was the marriage of brothers with their ſiſ- 

ters, which was not only authoriſed by the laws, but 

"VO be bh | D | even, 

(4) Diod. I. i. p. 71. ()) Idem, p. 72. (n) Idem, p. 22. 

* This law put the whole ſepulchre other ; and whilft be lived, be wwas 
of the debtor into the power of the cre- not permitted to bury any perſon de- 
ditor, au removed to his oaun ſcended from bim. Mus abr intim 
houſe fle body of the father : The TEAeuliray7s h, Taping avęñ ca. _” 

debtor refuſiug to diſcharge his obli- d Hie T3 tavrs amymigune 

. + gation, was to be deprived of burial, - dd ga. Herod, | 8 
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even, in ſome meaſure, was a part of their religion, 
from the example and practice of ſuch of their gods, 
as had been the moſt anciently and univerſally adored 
in Egypt, that is, Oſiris and Iſis. „„ 
(u) A very great reſpect was there paid to old age. 
The young were obliged to riſe up for the old, and on 
every occaſion, to reſign to them the moſt honourable 
ſeat. The Spartans borrowed this law from the Egyptians. 
Ihe virtue in the higheſt eſteem among the Egyp- 
tians, was gratitude. - The glory which has + 
given them of being the moſt grateful of all men, 
ſhews that they were the beſt formed of any nation, 
for ſocial life. Benefits are the band of concord both 
publick and private. He who acknowledges favours, 
loves to do good to others; and in baniſhing ingrati- 
tude, the pleaſure of doing good remains ſo pure and 
engaging, that it is impoſſible for a man to be inſen- 
ſible of it: But no kind of gratitude gave the Egyp- 
tians a more pleaſing ſatisfaction, than that which was 
paid to their kings. Princes, whilſt living, were by 
them honoured as ſo many viſible repreſentations of 
the deity; and after their death were mourned as the 
fathers of their country. Theſe ſentiments of reſpect 
and tenderneſs proceeded from a ſtrong perſuaſion, 
that the divinity himſelf had placed them upon the 
| throne, as he diſtinguiſhed them ſo greatly Fm all 
other mortals; and that kings bore the moſt noble cha- 
racteriſticks of the ſupreme Being, as the power and 
will of doing good to others were united in their perſons. 


——— 


FT 
Concerning the PRIESTS and RELIGION of the 
1 E GI FP. TIAN S. | 


| P RIESTS, in Egypt, held the ſecond rank to 
kings. They had great privileges and revenues; 
their lands were exempted from all impoſts; of which 
ſome traces are ſeen in Geneſis, where it is ſaid, (o) 
FJoſepbh made it a law over the land of Egypt, that ay 
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ravh ſhould have the fifth part, except the "_ of the 
priefts only, which became not Pharaoh's. 

The prince.-uſually..honoured- them with a 3 
ſhare 1 in his confidence and government, becauſe they, 
of all his ſubjects, had received the beſt education, 
had acquired the greateſt knowledge, and were moſt 
ſtrongly attached to the king's perſon and the good of 
the publick. They were at one and the fame time the 


depoſitaries of religion and of the ſciences ; and to this 


circumſtance was owing the great reſpect which was 
paid them by the natives as well as foreigners, by 
whom they were alike conſulted upon the moſt ſacred 
things relating to the myſteries of religion, and the 
moſt profound ſubjects in the ſeveral ſciences. 

(p) The Egyptians pretend to be the firſt inſtitu- 
tors of feſtivals and proceſſions in honour of the gods. 
One feſtival was celebrated in the city of Bubaſte, 
whither perſons reſorted from all parts of Egypt, and 
upwards of ſeventy thouſand, beſides children, were 


ſeen at it. Another, ſurnamed the feaſt of the lights, 
was ſolemnized at Sais. All perſons, throughout 


Egypt, who did not go to Sais, were obliged to 0 illu- 
minate their windows. 

(4) Different animals were Gill in 40 
countries; but one common and general ceremony 


was obſerved in all ſacrifices, viz. the laying of hands 


upon the head of the victim, loading it at the ſame 
time with imprecations; and praying the gods to di- 


vert upon that victim, all the calamities which might 


threaten Egypt. 


(r) It is to Egypt, that Pythagoras owed his fa- 
vourite doctrine of the Metempſychoſis, or tranſmi- 


gration of ſouls. The Egyptians believed, that at 
the death of men, their ſouls tranſmigrated into other 
human bodies; and that, if they had been vicious, 
they were impriſoned in the bodies of unclean or un- 
happy beaſts, to expiate in them their paſt tranſgreſ- 
ſions; and that after a revolution of ſome centuries, 
| they again animated other human bodies. 


D 2 The 
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The prieſts had the poſſeſſion of the facred books, 
which contained, at large, the principles of govern- 
ment, as well as the myſteries 4 ; divine worſhip. Both 
(s) were commonly involved in ſymbols and enigmas, 
which, under theſe veils, made truth more venerable, 
and excited more ſtrongly the curioſity of men. The 
figure of Harpocrates, in the Egyptian ſanctuaries, with 
his finger upon his mouth, ſeemed to intimate, that my- 
fteries were there incloſed, the knowledge of which was 
revealed to very few. The ſphinxes, placed at the en- 
trance of all temples, implied the ſame. It is very well 
known, that pyramids, oBehſks, pillars, ſtatues, inaword, 
all public monuments, were uſually adorned with hiero- 
glyphicks, that is, with fymbolical writings; whether 
theſe were characters unknown to the vulgar, or figures 
of animals, which couched a hidden and parabolical 
« meaning. (f) Thus, by a hare, was fignified a lively and 
©... Piercing attention, becauſe this creature has a very deli- 
cate hearing. () The ſtatue of a judge without hands, 
and with eyes fixed upon the ground, ſymbolized the du- 
ties of thoſe who were to exerciſe the judiciary functions. 
It would require a volume to treat fully of the re- 
ligion of the Egyptians. But I ſhall confine myſelf to 
two articles, which form the principal part of the 
Egyptian religion; and theſe are the worſhip of the dif- 
_ ferent deities, and the ceremonies relating to funerals. 
S ECT. I. Of the worſhip of the various DE1T1Es. 
4 EVER were any people more ſuperſtitious 
| N than the Egyptians ; they had a great number 
of gods, of different orders and degrees, which 1 ſhall 
omit, becauſe they belong more to fable than to hi- 
ſtory. Among the reſt, two were univerſally adored 
in that country, and theſe were Oſiris and Iſis, which 


are thought to be the ſun and moon; and indeed the 
worſhip of thoſe planets gave rife to idolatry. 


Beſides theſe gods, the Egyptians worſhipped a great 
number of beaſts ; as the ox, the dog, the wolf, the. 
hawk, the crocodile, the * ibis, the cat, Sc. —_ 


) Plut, de Id. & Ofir, p. 354. (% Flut. Sympol. 1, iv. P. 670 | 
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OF THE EGYPTIANS. 
of theſe beaſts were the objects only of the ſuperſtition 
of ſome particular cities; and whilſta people worſhipped 
one ſpecies of animals as gods, their neighbours had the 
ſame animal gods in abomination. This was the fource 
of the continual wars which were carried on between 
one city and another; and this was owing to the falſe 
policy of one of their kings, who, to deprive them 
of the opportunity and means of conſpiring againſt the 
ſtate, endeavoured to amuſe them, by engaging them 
in religious canteſts. I call this a falſe and miſtaken 
policy, becauſe it directly thwarts the true ſpirit of 
government, the aim of which is, to unite all its mem- 
bers in the ſtricteſt ties, and to make all its ſtrength 
conſiſt, in the perfect harmony of its ſeveral parts. 
Every nation had a great zeal for their gods. A. 
mong us, lays (x) Cicero, it is very common to ſee tem- 
ples robbed, and ſtatues carried off ; but it was never 
known, that any perſon in Egypt ever abuſed a crocodile, 


an ibis, a cat; for its inhabitants wauld have ſuffered the 


moſt extreme torments, rather than be guilty of ſuch ſacri- 
lege. (y) It was death for any perſon to kill one of 
theſe animals voluntarily; and even a puniſhment. was 
decreed againſt him, who ſhould have killed an ibis, 
or a cat, with or without deſign. (z) Diodorus relates 
an incident, to which he himſelf was an eye-witneſs, 
during his ſtay in Egypt. A Roman having inad- 


_ BF 


vertently, and without deſign, killed a cat; the ex- 


aſperated populace ran to his houſe; and neither the 


authority of the king, who immediately detached a 
body of his guards, nor the terror of the Roman name, 


could reſcue the unfortunate criminal. And ſuch was 
the reverence which the Egyptians had for theſe ani- 
mals, that in an extreme famine they choſe to eat one 
another, rather than feed upon their imagined deities. 


(a) Of all theſe animals, the bull Apis, called Epa- 2 


phus by the Greeks, was the moſt famous. Magnifi- 
cent temples were erected to him; extraordinary ho- 


LY nours 


(x) De nat. Dear. 1. i. n. 82. Tuſc. Quztt. 1. vw te 
( 2 Herod. I. ii. c. 65. (x) Diod. I. i. P. 74, 75- (a) Herod. 
« Ut. c. 27, &c. p. 76. Diod. I. i. Plin. I. viii. c. 46. 
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nours were paid him while he lived, and ſtill greater 
after his death. Egypt went then into a general mourn- 


ing. His obſequies were ſolemnized with ſuch a pomp 
as is hardly credible. In the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, 
the bull Apis dying of old age 2, the funeral pomp, 


beſides the ordinary expences, amounted to upwards 
of fifty thouſand French crowns . After the laſt ho- 
nours had been paid to the deceaſed god, the next 

care was to provide him a ſucceſſor, and all Egypt 
was ſought thro for that purpoſe. He was known b 

certain ſigns, which diſtinguiſhed him from all other 
animals of that ſpecies ;- upon his forehead, was to be 
a white ſpot, in form of a creſcent; on his back, the 
figure of an eagle; upon his tongue that of a beetle. 
As ſoon as he' was found, mourning gave place to 


joy; and nothing was heard, in all parts of Egypt, 


but feſtiwals and rejoicings. The new god was brought 


to Memphis, to take poſſeſſion of his dignity, and 


there inſtalled with a great number of ceremonies. 


Ihe reader will find hereafter, that Cambyſes, at his 


return from his unfortunate expedition againſt Ethio- 
pia, finding all the Egyptians in tranſports of joy for 
their new god Apis, and imagining that this was in- 
tended as an inſult upon his misfortunes, killed, in the 


firſt ſtarts of his fury, the young bull, who by wt 


means had but a ſhort enjoyment of his divinity. 
It is plain, that the golden calf ſet up near mount 


Sinai by the Iſraelites, was owing to their abode in 


Egypt, and an imitation of the god Apis: as well as 
thoſe which were afterwards ſet up by Jeroboam, (who 


had reſided A conſiderable time 1n Egypt) in the two ex- 
tremities of the kingdom of Iſrael. 


The Egyptians, not contented with g . 


to animals, carried their folly to ſuch an exceſs, as to 


aſcribe a divinity to the pulſe and roots of their gar- 


dens. For this chey are ingenjouſif reproached by 


the ſatyriſt. 
* Who 


* Pliny affirms, that he was not tos vitæ excedere annos, merſum- 


allowed to excecd a certain term of que in ſacerdotum fonte enecant, 


ears; and avas' drowned in the Nat. Hiſt. J. viii. c. 46. 


| F wang Non eſt tas eum cer- + Above 112 250 J. 9 
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ho has not heard where Egypt's realms are nam' d, 
What monſter gods her frantick ſons have fram d?“ 
Here Ibis gorg'd with well-grown ſerpents, there 
The Crocodile commands religious fer 

- Where Memnon's ſtatue magick ſtrings. inſpire 

With vocal ſounds, that emulate the ly} 

And Thebes, ſuch fate, are thy diſaſtrous turns |! 
Now proſtrate oer her pompous ruins mourns ;, 
A monkey-god, prodigious to be told! ; 
Strikes the bebolder's eye with burniſh'd gold: 
To godſhip here blue Triton's ſcaly herd, | 
The river progeny is there prefer d. 
Through towns Diana's power neglected lies, 

here to her dogs aſpiring temples riſe :- - 
And fhou'd you leeks or onions eat, no time 
Wou'd expiate the ſacrilegious crime. | 

| Religious nations ſure, and bleſt abodes, 
Where ev'ry orchard is &er-run with gods. 

It is aſtoniſhing to ſee a nation, which boaſted its 
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ſuperiority above all others with regard to wiſdom and 


learning, thus blindly abandon itſelf to the moſt groſs 


and ridiculous ſuperſtitions. Indeed, to read of ani- 


mals and vile inſects, honoured: with religious wor- 
{hip, placed in temples, and maintained with great 
care and at an extravagant expence ; to read, that 
thoſe who murthered them were puniſhed with death; 


and that theſe animals were embalmed, and ſolemnly - 


depoſited in tombs, aſſigned them by the public; to 
hear, that this extravagance was carried to ſuch lengths, 


as that leeks and onions were acknowledged as deities ; 


„„ 
® Quis neſcit, Voluſi Bythinice, qualia demens 
gyptus portenta colat ? Crocodilon adorat . 
Pars hc : illa pavet ſaturam ſerpentibus Ibin. 
Effigies ſacri nitet aurea cercopitheci, 
Dimidio magicæ reſonant ubi Memnone chordz,.. 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis. 
Illic cæruleos, hic piſcem fluminis, illic 
Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 
Porrum & cæpe nefas violare, ac.frangere morſu. 
O ſanctas gentes, quibus hc naſcuntur in hortis 5 
; Numina! ' " *N | Fuven. Satyr. xv. 
'+ Dioderus affirms, that in bis "than one hundred thouſand crowns, 
time, the expence amounted to noleſs or 22 500 l. flerling. Lib. i. p. 76. 


. were 
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were invoked in neceſſity, and depended upon for ſuc- 
cour and protection; are exceſſes which we, at this 
diſtance of time, can ſcarce believe; and yet they 
have the evidence of all antiquity. - You enter, . ſays 
( Lucian, into a —__ temple, every part of 
which glitters with gold and ſilver. You there look 
attentively for a god, and are cheated with a ſtork, an 
ape, or a cat; a juſt emblem, adds that author, of too 
many places, the maſters of which are far from being 
the brighteſt ornaments of them. 5 
(c) Several reaſons are given of the worſhip paid to 
animals by the Egyptians  _ | 
The firſt is drawn from the fabulous hiſtory. It is 
pretended that the gods, in a rebellion made againſt 
them by men, fled into Egypt, and there concealed 
themſelves under the form of different animals ; and 
that this gave birth to the worſhip, which was after- 
_ wards paid to thoſe animals. fo 
The ſecond is taken from the benefit“ which theſe 
ſeveral animals procure to mankind : Oxen by their 
labour; ſheep by their wool and milk fon by their ſer- 
vice in hunting and guarding houſes, whence the god 
Anubis was repreſented with a dog's head : The ibis, a 
bird very much reſembling a ſtork, was worſhipped, 
becauſe he put to flight the winged ſerpents, with 
which Egypt would otherwiſe have been grievouſly in- 
feſted; the crocodile, an amphibious creature, that 
is, living alike upon land and water, of a ſurprizing 
ſtrength and ſize F, was worſhipped, becauſe he de- 
fended Egypt from the incurſions of the wild Arabs ; 
the Ichneumon was adored, becauſe he prevented the 
too great increaſe of crocodiles, which might have 
proved deſtructive to Egypt. Now the little animal 
in queſtion does this ſervice to the country two ways. 
Firſt, it watches the time when the crocodile is abſent, 
and breaks his eggs, but does not eat them, Secondly, 


(b) Image. 8 (c) Diod. 1, i. p. 22, Kc. 
* Ipſt, gui Irridentur Egyptii, xatura Deor. u. 101. 
nullam belluam nifi ob atiquam + Which, according to Herodo- 
utilitatem, quam ex ea caperent, tus, is xo more than 17 cubs ig 
cguſecraverunt. Cic. lib. i. De length, I. ii. c. 68, i 
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when he ſleeps upon the banks of the Nile, (which he 
always does with his mouth open) this ſmall animal, 
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which lies concealed in the mud, leaps at once into 


his mouth; gets down to his entrails, which he gnaws; 


then piercing his belly, the ſkin of which is very ten- 


der, he eſcapes with ſafety; and thus, by his addreſs and 

ſubtilty, returns victorious over ſo terrible an animal. 
Philoſophers, not ſatisfied with reaſons, which were 
too trifling to account for ſuch ſtrange abſurdities as 
diſhonoured the heathen ſyſtem, and at which them- 


ſelves ſecretly bluſhed ; have, ſince the eſtabliſhment 


of Chriſtianity, ſuppoſed a third reaſon for the worſhip 


which the Egyptians paid to animals; and declared, 
that it was not offered to the animals themſelves, but 
to the gods, of whom they are ſymbols. (d) Plutarch, 


in his treatiſe, where he examines profeſſedly the pre- 
tenſions of Iſis and Ofiris, the two moſt famous deities 


of the Egyptians, ſays as follows. © Philoſophers 
«< honour the image of god wherever they find it, 
even in inanimate beings, and conſequently more 


e in thoſe which have life. We are therefore to ap- 


prove, not the worſhippers of theſe animals, but 
«< thoſe who, by their means, aſcend to the deity; 
< they are to be conſidered as fo many mirrors, which 
% nature holds forth, and in which the ſupreme be- 


ing diſplays himſelf in a wonderful manner; or, as 


<« ſo many inſtruments, which he makes uſe of to ma- 


« nifeſt outwardly, his incomprehenſible wiſdom. 


« Should men therefore, for the embelliſhing of ſta- 
_ © tues, amaſs together all the gold and precious 
< ſtones in the world; the worſhip muſt not be re- 
_ « ferred to the ſtatues, for the deity does not exiſt in 


colours artfully diſpoſed, nor in frail matter deſti- 


e tute of ſenſe and motion.” (e) Plutarch ſays in 


the ſame treatiſe, ** that as the ſun and moon, hea- 


* ven, earth, and the ſea, are common to all men, 


but have different names according to the differ- 
<* ence of nations and languages; in like manner, 
though there is but one deity, and one providence 


„ which 


(d) P. 382, 5 (e) P. 377, & 378. 
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“ which governs the univerſe, and which has ſeveral 
<« ſubaltern miniſters under it; men give to this deity, 
«< which is the ſame, different names; and pay it dif- 
« ferent honours, according to the laws and dale 


of every country.” 


But were theſe reflections mich 8 the moſt ra- | 


tional vindication poſſible, of idolatrous worſhip, ſuf- 


ficient to cover the ridicule of it? Could it be called 
a railing of the divine attributes in a ſuitable manner, 


to direct the worſhipper to admire and ſeek for the 


image of them in beaſts of the moſt vile and contemp- 
tible kinds, as crocodiles, ſerpents, and cats? Was 


not this rather degrading and debaſing the deity, 1 


whom, even the moſt ſtupid, uſually entertain a much 
greater and more auguſt idea? 
However, theſe philoſophers were not always ſo juſt, 


as to aſcend from ſenſible beings to their inviſible au- 


thor. The ſcriptures tell us, that theſe pretended 
ſages deſerved, on account of their pride and ingra- 


titude, to be (V given over to a reprobate mind; "and | 


whilſt they profeſſea them ſelves wiſe, to become fools, for 
having changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like t corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
Footed beaſts, and creeping things. To ſhew what man 
is when left to himſelf, God permitted that very nation 
which had carried human wiſdom to its greateſt height, 
to be the theatre in which the moſt ridiculous and ab- 
ſurd idolatry was acted. And, on the other ſide, to 
diſplay the almighty power of his grace, he converted 
the frightful deſarts of Egypt into a terreſtrial para- 


diſe; by peopling them, in the time appointed by his 
providence, with numberleſs multitudes of illuſtrious 
hermits, whoſe fervent piety, and rigorous penance, 
have done ſo much honour to the Chriſtian religion. 


I cannot forbear giving here a famous inſtance of it; 
and I hope the reader will excuſe this kind of digreſ- 
{10n. - 

(2) The great wonder of Lower Egypt, fays Abbe 
Fleury in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, was the city of 


Oxyrin- 5 


0 Rom. i. vert a2, 25- (8) Tom. v. p. 28, 26. 
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. Oxyrinchus, peopled with monks, both within and 
without, ſo that they were more numerous than its 
other inhabitants. The publick edifices, and idol tem- 
ples, had been converted into monaſteries, and theſe 
likewiſe were more in number than the private houſes: 
The monks lodged even over the gates, and in the 
towers! The people had twelve churches to aſſemble 
in, excluſive of the oratories belonging to the monaſ- 
teries. There were twenty thouſand virgins and ten 
thouſand monks in this city, every part of which 
echoed night and day with the praiſes of God. By or- 
der of the magiſtrates, centinels were poſted at the 
gates, to take notice of all ſtrangers and poor who 
came into the city; and thoſe who firſt received them, 
were obliged to provide them with all hoſpitable ac- 
commodations. | 1 wo 


Seger. II. The Ceremonies of the. Egyptian FUNERALS. 
T Shall now give a conciſe account of the funeral ce- : 
remonies of the Egyptians. © 3535500 | 
The honours which have been paid in all ages and 
nations to the bodies of the dead; and the religious 
care taken to provide ſepulchres for them, ſeem to in- 
ſinuate an univerſal perſuaſion, that bodies were lodg- 
ed in ſepulchres merely as a depoſit or truſt. 
We have already obſerved; in our mention of the 
Yyramids, with what magnificence ſepulchres were 
uilt in Egypt; for beſides, that they were erected as 
ſo many ſacred monuments, deſtined to tranſmit to 
future times the memory of great princes ; they were 
likewiſe conſidered as the manſions where the body 
was to remain during a long ſucceſſion of ages: () 
Whereas common houſes were called inns, in which 
men were to abide only as travellers, and that during 
the courſe of a life which was too ſhort to engage 
_ car nes. ESTER. 55 
When any perſon in a family died, all the kindred 
and friends quitted their uſual habits, and put on 
Mourning ; and abſtained from baths, wine, and dain- 
” Bo - . 5 \ l 3 nies 


(b) Diod. I. i. N 47. 
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ties of every kind. This mourning held forty or ſe- 
| je: 5 days; probably according to the quality of the 
On : g 2 e e eee 


(i) Bodies were embalmed three different may The 
uiſhed rank, and the expence amounted to a talent of 
Heer, or three thouſand French livres 
() Many hands were employed in this ceremony. 
Some drew the brain through the noſtrils, by an in- 
ſtrument made for that purpoſe. Others emptied the 
bowels and inteſtines, — cutting a hole in the ſide, 
with an Ethiopian ſtone that was as ſharp as a razor; 
after which the cavities were filled with perfumes and 
various odoriferous drugs. As this evacuation (which 
was neceſſarily attended with ſome diſſections) ſeemed 
in ſome meaſure cruel and inhuman; the perſons em- 
ployed fled as ſoon as the operation was over, and were 
purſued with ſtones by the ſtanders-by. But thoſe 
who embalmed the body were honourably' treated. 
They filled it with myrrh, cinnamon, and all forts of 
{pices. After a certain time, the body was ſwathed 
in lawn fillets, which were glued together with a kind 
of very thin gum, and then cruſted them over with 
the moſt exquilite perfumes. By this means, it is ſaid, 
that the entire figure of the body, the ver lineaments | 
of the face, and the hairs on the lids and eye-brows, 
were preſerved in their natural perfection. The body 
thus embalmed, was delivered to the relations, who 
ſhut it up in a kind of open cheſt, fitted exactly to the 
ſize of the corpſe; then they placed it upright againſt 
the wall, either in ſepulchres, (if they had any) or in 
their houſes. Theſe embalmed bodies are now what we 
call Mummies, which are ſtill brought from Egypt, 
and are found in the cabinets of the curious. This 
ſhews the care which the Egyptians took of their dead. 
Their gratitude to their deceaſed relations was immor- 
tal. Children, by ſeeing the bodies oſ their anceſtors 
thus preſerved, recalled to mind thoſe virtues for 
. | x 5 which 
(5) Herod. I. ii. c. $5, &c. (% Diod. I. i. p. 87. 
About 1371. tes. terling. 1 : 
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cited to à love of thoſe laws which ſuch excellent per- 


ſons, had left for their ſecurity, We find that part of 


theſe ceremonies were performed in the funeral ho- 


nours done to Joſeph in 


? have 88 that the . recounted rhe wind 
of deceaſed perſons, becauſe that, before they could 
be admitted into the facred afylum of the tomb, they 


underwent a folemn trial. And this circumſtance in 
the Egyptian funerals, is one of the moſt remarkable 


to be found in ancient hiſtory. | 

It was a conſolation among the heathens, to a dying 
man, to leave a good name behind him; and they ima- 
gined that this is the only human bleſſing of which 


death cannot deprive us. But the Egyptians would not 


\ 


ſuffer praiſes to be beſtowed indiſcriminately on all 
deceafed perſons. This honour was to be obtained only 
from the publick voice. The aſſembly of the judges met 


on the other ſide of a lake which they croſſed in a boat. 


He who ſat at the helm was called Charon, in the Egyp- 


which the publick had honoured them ; and were ex- 


tian language; and this firſt gave the hint to Orpheus, 


who had been in Egypt, and after him, to the other 


7 Greeks, to invent the fiction of Charon's boat. As ſoon 


as a man was dead, he was brought to his trial. The 


ublick accuſer was heard. If he proved that the deceaſed 


ad led a bad life, his memory was condemned, and he 
was deprived of burial. The people were affected 


with laws, which extended even beyond the grave; 
and every one, ſtruck with the diſgrace inflifted on 


the dead perſon, was afraid to reflect diſnonour on his 


ov memory, and that of his family. But if the de- 


ceaſed | rigs was not convicted of any crime, he was 
interred -in an honourable manner. 

A till more aſtoniſhing circumſtance, in this pu- 
blick inqueſt upon the dead, was, that the throne it- 
ſelf was no protection from it. Kings were ſpared 
_ their lives, becauſe the publick peace was con- 
cerned in this forbearance ; but their quality did not 
exempt them from the judgment paſſed upon the 
dead, and even ſome of them were Soiived of ſepul⸗ 
| ture. 


* 
* 
* 
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ture. This cuſtom was imitated by the Iſraelites, We 
ſee, in ſcripture, that bad things were not interred in 
the monuments of their anceſtors... This practice ſug- 
_ geſted to. princes, that if their majeſty placed them 
out of the reach of mens judgment, while. they were 
alive, they would at laſt be liable to it, when death 
ſhould reduce them to a level with their ſubjects. 

When therefore a favourable judgment was pro- 
nounced on a deceaſed perſon, the next thing was to 
proceed to the ceremonies of interment. . In his pane- 
gyrick, no mention was made of his birth, becauſe 
every Egyptian was deemed noble. No praiſes were 

\ conſidered as juſt or true, but ſuch as related to the 

perſonal merit of the deceaſed. He was applauded for 
| 66 received an excellent education in his younger 
years; and in his more advanced age, for having cul- 
tivated piety towards the gods, juſtice towards men, 
gentleneſs, modeſty, moderation, and all other virtues 

which conſtitute the good man. Then all the people 
ſhouted, and beſtowed the higheſt eulogiums on the 
deceaſed, as one who would be received, for ever, in- 
to the ſociety of the virtuous in Pluto's kingdom. 

To conclude this article of the ceremonies of fune- 
rals, it may not be amiſs to obſerve to young pupils, 
the different manners with which the bodies of the dead 
were treated by the ancients. Some, as we obſerved of 
the Egyptians, expoſed them to view after they had 
been embalmed, and thus preſerved them to after- ages. 
Others, as particularly the Romans, burnt them on a 
funeral pile; and others again, laid them in the earth. 
The care to preſerve bodies without lodging them in 
tombs, appears injurious to human nature in general, 
and to thoſe perſons in particular for whom this reſpect 
is deſigned; becauſe it expoſes too viſibly their wretch- 
ed ſtate and deformity; ſince whatever care may be 

taken, ſpectators ſee nothing but the melancholy and 
frightful remains of what they once were. The cuſtom _ 
of burning dead bodies has ſomething in it cruel and 
barbarous, in deſtroying ſo haſtily the remains of per- 
ſons once dear to us. That of interment is * E 
AS | Os | „„ 
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the moſt ancient and religious. It reſtores to the earth 
what had been taken from it; and prepares our belief 
of a ſecond reſtitution of our bodies, from that duſt of 
which they were at firſt formed. : GED 


e 


| J | 
Of the Egyptian SOLDIERS and WAR. 
yp HE profeſſion” of arms was in great repute 
among the Egyptians. After the ſacerdotal fa- 
milies, the. moſt illuftrious, as with us, were thoſe de- 
| voted to a military life. They were not only diſtin- 
guiſhed by honours, but by ample liberalities. Every 
| ſoldier was allowed an Aroura, that is, a piece of arable 
land very near anſwering to half a French acre *, ex- 
empt from all tax or tribute. Beſides this privilege, 
_ ſoldier received a daily allowance of five pounds 
of bread, two of fleſh, and a pint of wine T. This 
allowance was ſufficient to ſupport part of their family. 
Such an Indulgence made them more affectionate to 
the perſon of their prince, and the intereſts of their 
country, and more reſolute in the defence of both; 
and as (/) Diodorus obſerves, it was thought incon- 
ſiſtent with good policy, and even common ſenſe, to 
commit the defence of a country, to men who had no 
intereſt in its preſervation. 9 IX 
(in) Four hundred thouſand ſoldiers were kept in 
continual pay; all natives of Egypt, and trained up 
in the exacteſt diſcipline. They were inured to the 
fatigues of war, by a ſevere and rigorous education. 
There is an art of forming the body as well as the 
mind. This art, loſt by our ſloth, was well known 
to the ancients, and eſpecially to the Egyptians. Foot, + 
FS | horſe, 
(0 Lib. i. p. 67. | (m) Herod. 1. ii. c. 164. 168, 
* Twelve Arouras. An Egyp- regarding the etymology of the word 


tian Aroura was 10000 ſquare cu- ange, have tranſlated it by hau- 
Bits, equal to three roods, two perches, ſtrum a bucket, as Lucretius, lib. v. 
$5 I /quare feet of our meaſure. 51. others by hauſtus a draught or 
; The Greek is, «vu Tiorage; ſup. Herodotus ſays, this alloau- 
stufen, which me have made to ance was given only to the tauo thou · 
Hgnify a determinate quantity of ſand guards, wwho attended annually 
Wine, er any other liquid: others, on the Kings. Lib. ii. c. 168. 
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| horſe, and chariot races, were performed in Egypt 


with wonderful agility, and the world could not ſhew 
better horſe-men than the Egyptians. (n) The ſcripture 


in ſeveral places ſpeaks advantageouſly of their cavalry. 


_ Military laws were eaſily preſerved in Egypt, becauſe 
ſons received them from their fathers ;. the profeſſion 


of war, as all others, being tranſmitted from father to 


ſon. (o) Thoſe who fled in battle, or diſcovered any 


 figns of cowardice, were only diſtinguiſhed by ſome 


particular mark of ignominy; it being thought more 
adviſeable to reſtrain them by motives of honour, 


than by the terrors of puniſhment. "EY. 
But notwithſtanding this, I will not pretend to ſay, 


that the Egyptians were a warlike people. It is of 


little. advantage to have regular and well-paid troops; 
to have armies exerciſed in peace, and employed only 


in mock fights; it is war alone, and real combats, 
which form the ſoldier. Egypt loved peace, becauſe 
it loved juſtice, and maintained ſoldiers only for its 
ſecurity. Its inhabitants, content with a country which 
abounded in all things, had no ambitious dreams of 
eonqueſt. The Egyptians extended their reputation 
in a very different manner, by 3 colonies into 
all parts of the world, and with them laws and polite- 
neſs. They triumphed by the wiſdom of their coun- 

ſels, and the ſuperiority of their knowledge; and this 


empire of the mind appeared more noble and glorious 
to them, than that which is atchieved by arms and 


conqueſt. But nevertheleſs, Egypt has given birth 
to illuſtrious conquerors, as will be obſerved hereafter, 
when we come to treat of its Kings. 
— — — — 6 FOO APE 
| CHAP. IV. 
Of their ArTs and SCIENCES. 1 
HE Egyptians had an inventive genius, and 
turned it to profitable ſpeculations, Their Mer- 


curies filled Egypt with wonderful inventions, and left 
it almoſt ignorant of nothing which could accompliſh 


the mind, or procure eaſe and happines. The dil- 
N © LS 5 coverers 
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coverers of any uſeful invention received, both rn 


and gead, rewards equal to their profitable labours, 
is this conſecrated the books of their two Mercuries, 
1d ſtam 


tamped them with a divine authority. The firſt 


libraries were in Egypt; and the titles they bore, in- 

ired the reader with an eager deſire to enter them, 
and dive into the ſecrets they contained. They were 
called the * office for the diſeaſes of the ſoul, and that 
very juſtly, becauſe the ſoul was there cured of igno- 
rance, the moſt dangerous and the parent of all her 


es 1 i f 4 

As their country was level, and the air of it always 
ſerene and unclouded, they were ſome of the firſt who 
obſerved the courſes of the planets. Theſe obſerva- 
tions led them to regulate the year + from the courſe 
of the ſun; for as Diodorus obſerves, their year, from 
the moſt remote antiquity, was compoſed of three 
hundred ſixty-five days and fix hours. To adjuft the 

operty of their lands, which were every year covered 
by the e of the Nile, they were obliged to 


have recourſe to ſurveys; and this firſt taught them 
geometry. They were great obſervers of nature, which, 
in a climate ſo ſerene, and under ſo intenſe a ſun, was 


vigorous and fruitful. 


By this ſtudy and application they invented or im- 
proved the ſcience of phyſic. The ſick were not aban- 


doned to the arbitrary will and caprice of the phyſician. 
He was obliged to follow fixed rules, which were the 
obſervations of old and experienced practitioners, and 
written in the ſacred books. While theſe rules were 


obſerved, the phyſician was not anſwerable for the 


Vol. I. 


* xe : alettiv. | 


| + It will not ſeem ſurpriſing that 


the Egyptians, who were the mofl 
ancient ubſer ers of the celefial mo- 
tions, ſhould have arrived to this 
knowledge ; when it is confidered, 
that the lunar year, made uſe of 


appears fo inconvenient and irregu- 

lar, ſuppoſed nevertheleſs a know- 
ledge of the ſolar year, 1 
e 


rus Siculusaſcribes to the Egyptigqns, 


o 


uch as Dia- 


It avill appear at firſt fight, by cal- 
culating their intercalations, that 
thoſe who firfl divided the year in 


this manner, were not ignorant, that 


to three bundred fixty-frve days, ſome 
| by hours were to be added, to keep pace 
the Greeks and Rumans, though it 


ith the ſun. Thetr only error lay, 
in the ſuppoſition, that only fix hours 
were wanting; whereas an agddi- 
tion of almoſt eleven minutes more 
was requiſite, 


ſucceſs ; 
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. ſucceſs; otherwiſe a miſcarriage coſt him his life. This 
law checked indeed the temerity of empiricks; but 


then it might prevent new diſcoveries, and keep the 
art from attaining to its juſt een Every phyli- 


cian, (p) if Herodotus may be credited, confined his 
practice to the cure of one Niſcaſs only ; one was for 
the eyes, another for the teeth, and ſo on. 

What we have ſaid of the pyramids, the n 
and that infinite number of obeliſks, temples, and pala- 
ces, whoſe precious remains ſtill ſtrike with admira- 
tion, and in which were diſplayed, the magnificence 
of the princes, who raiſed them, the ſkill of the work- 
men, the riches of the ornaments diffuſed over every 
wh of them, and the juſt proportion and beautiful 

ymmetry of the parts in which their greateſt beauty 


conſiſted; works, in many of which the livelineſs of 


the colours remain to this day, in ſpite of the rude 
hand of time, which commonly deadens or deſtroys 
them: All this, I ſay, ſhews the perfection to which 
architecture, — ſculpture, and all other arts, 

had arrived in E 
(7) The . — entertained but a mean opinion 
of that ſort of exerciſe, which did not contribute to in- 
vigorate the body, or improve health; nor of muſickx *, 
which they conſidered as an uſeleſs and * d. 

verſion, and only fit to enervate the mind. 


CHAP. V. 


Of HUSBANDMEN, SHEPHERDS, and ArTIFICERS. 


lr) Uſbandmen, ſhepherds, and artificers, formed 
H the three claſſes of lower life in Egypt, but 
were nevertheleſs had in very great eſteem, particularly 
| huſbandmen and ſhepherds. The body politick re- 
quires a ſuperiority and ſubordination of its ſeveral 
members; tor as in the natural body, the eye may be 
ſaid to hold the firſt rank, yet its luſtre does nor dart 


£ 


contempt ones the feet, the hands, or even on thoſe 


| parts 
00 L. ii. o. 84. 67 Diod. l. i. 5. 73 (7) Diod. l. i. p. 67, 68. 
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parts which are leſs honourable. In like manner, 
among the Egyptians, the prieſts, ſoldiers, and ſcho- 
lars were diſtinguiſhed by particular honours; but all 
rofeſſions, 2 meaneſt, had their ſhare in the pub- 
ick eſteem, becauſe the deſpiſing any man, whoſe la- 
bours, however mean, were uſeful to the ſtate, was 
thought a crime. %%% of rus: 
A better reaſon than the foregoing, might have in- 
ſpired them at the firſt with theſe ſentiments of equity 
and moderation, which they ſo long preſerved. As 
they all deſcended from Cham their common father, 
the memory of their origin occurring freſh to the minds 
of all in thoſe firſt ages, eſtabliſhed among them a 
kind of equality, and ſtamped, in their opinion, a no- 
bility on every perſon derived from the common ſtock. 
Indeed the difference of conditions, and the contempt 
with which perſons of the loweſt rank are treated, are 
owing —＋* the diſtance from the common root; 
which makes us forget that the meaneſt plebeian, 
when his deſcent is traced back to the ſource, is equally 
noble with thoſe of the moſt elevated rank and titles. 
Be that as it will, no profeſſion in Egypt was conſi- 
dered as grovelling or ſordid. By this means arts were 
raiſed to their higheſt perfection. The honour which 
cheriſhed them mixed with every thought and care for 
their improvement. Every man had his way of life 
aſſigned him by the laws, and it was perpetuated from 
father to ſon.” Two profeſſions at one time, or a 
change of that which a. man was born to, were never 
allowed. By-this means, men became more able and 
2 in employments which they had always exer- 
ciſed from their infancy; and every man adding his 
own experience to that of his anceſtors, was more ca- 
pable of attaining perfection in his particular art. Be- 
ſides, this wholeſome inſtitution which had been eſta- 
bliſhed anciently throughout Egypt, extinguiſhed all 
Irregular ambition; and taught every man to fit down - 
contented with his condition, without aſpiring to one- 
more elevated, from intereſt, vain-glory, or levity. 
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From this ſource flowed numberleſs inventions for 
the improvement of all the arts, and for rendering 
life more commodious, and trade more eafy. I once 
could not believe that (s) Diodorous was in earneſt, in 


what he relates concerning the Egyptian induſtry, viz. 
that this people had found out a way, by an artificial 
fecundity, to hatch eggs without the ſitting of the hen; 
but all modern travellers declare it to be a fact, which 


certainly is worthy our curioſity, and is ſaid to be prac- 
tiſed in Europe. Their relations inform us, that the 
Egyptians ſtow eggs in ovens, which are heated ſo 
temperately, and with ſuch juſt proportion to the na- 
rural warmth of the hen, that the chickens produced 
from theſe ovens are as ſtrong as thoſe which are 
hatched the natural way. The ſeaſon of the year pro- 
per for this operation is, from the end of December to 
the end of April; the heat in Egypt being too violent 
in the other months. During theſe four months, up- 
wards of three hundred thouſand eggs are laid in theſe - 
ovens, which, though they are not all ſucceſsful, they 
nevertheleſs produce vaſt numbers of fowls at an eaſy 
rate. The art lies in giving the ovens a juſt degree 
of heat, which muſt not exceed a fixed proportion. 
About ten days are beſtowed in heating theſe ovens, 


and very near as much time in hatching the eggs. It 
is very entertaining, ſay theſe travellers, to obſerve 


the hatching of theſe chickens, ſome of which ſhew 
at firſt nothing but their heads, others but half their 
bodies, and others again come quite out of the egg ; 


_ theſe laſt, the moment they are hatched, make their 


way over the unhatched eggs, and form a diverting 
ſpectacle. (7) Corneille le Bruyn, in his Travels, has 
collected the obſervations of other travellers on this 


ſubject. (2) Pliny likewiſe mentions it; but it ap- 


pears, from him, that the Egyptians, anciently, em- 
ployed warm dung, not ovens, to hatch eggs 1 3 


) Diod. 1.5. p. (2. (5) Tom. II. p. 64. (x) Lib. x. c. 54- 


* The words of Pliny referred calido loco impoſita paleis igne 
70 by Mr. Rollin are theje. Nuper modico foverentur homine ver- 
inde fertaſſe inventum, ut Ova in ante, pariterque & ſtato die illine 
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I have ſaid, that huſbandmen particularly, and thoſe 
who took care of flocks, were in great eſteem in Egypt, 
ſome parts of it excepted, where the latter were not 
ſuffered T. It was, indeed; to theſe two profeſſions 
that Egypt owed its riches and 4 ＋ It is aſtoniſn- 
ing to reflect what ee dee he Egyptians, by their 
art and labour, drew from 6 of no great ex- 
tent, but whoſe ſoil was made wonderfully fruitful by 
the inundations of the Nile, and the laborious induſtry 
of the inhabitants. „ | 
It will be always ſo with every kingdom, whoſe go- 
vernors direct all their actions to the public welfare. 
The culture of lands, and the breeding of cattle, will 
be an inexhauſtible fund of wealth in all countries, 
where, as in Egypt, theſe profitable callings are ſup- 
ported and encouraged by maxims of ſtate and 
policy : And we may conſider it as a misfortune, that 
they are at preſent fallen into fo general a diſeſteem; 
though it is from them that the moſt elevated ranks 
(as we eſteem them) are furniſhed not only with the 
neceſſaries, but even the delights of life. For, ſays 
Abbe Fleury, in his admirable work, Of the manners of 
the Iſraelites, where the ſubjeft I am upon is thoroughly 
examined, it is the peaſant who feeds the citizen, the 
< magiſtrate, the gentleman, the eccleſiaſtickx: And, 
„ whatever artifice and craft may be uſed to convert 
money into commodities, and theſe back again into 
money; yet all muſt ultimately be owned to be re- 
<* ceived from the products of the earth, and the ani- 
« mals which it ſuſtains and nouriſhes. Nevertheleſs, 
when we compare men's different ſtations of life 
or E 3 © together, 
erumperet foetus. He ſpeaks of this probable Mr. Rollin may have met 


invention as modern, and ſeems to with ſome other place in Pliny fa- 


refer it to the curiofity of Livia the 
mother of Tiberius Cæſar, who, de- 
firous of having a male-child, put an 
egg into her boſom, and when ſbe 
parted with it, delivered it to one 9 
| her women to preſerve the heat. This 
fhe made an augury to gueſs at the 
ſex of the child ſhe had then in ber 


womb ; and we are told, ſays Pliny, 


that ſbe was not deceived. It is 


wourable to his ſentiment, though af- 
ter ſome ſearch I cannot find any. 

+ Hogherds, in particular, had 
a general ill name throughout Egypt, 


f as they had the care of ſo impure an 
auimal. Herodotus (l. ii. c. 47.) - 


tells us, that they were not permitted 
to enter the Egyptian Temples, nov 
would any man give them his daughe 
ter 11 marriage. 
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together, we give the loweſt place to the huſband- 
„man: And with many people a wealthy citizen 
“ enervated with ſloth, uſeleſs to the publick, and 
void of all merit, has the preference, merely be- 
„ cauſe he has more money, and lives a more eafy 

and delightful life. EO OPHE = 
« But let us image to ourſelves a country where fo 
« great a difference is not made between the ſeveral 
conditions; where the life of a nobleman is not 
* made to conſiſt in idlereſs and doing nothing, but 
in a careful preſervation of his liberty; that is, in 
a due ſubjection to the laws and the conſtitution ; | 
by a man's ſubfiſting upon his eſtate without any 
e dependance, and being contented to enjoy a little 
© with liberty, rather than a great deal at the price of 
mean and baſe compliances : A country, where ſloth, 
- © effeminacy, and the ignorance of things neceſſary 
„ for life, are had in their juſt contempt ; and where 
: © pleaſure is leſs valued than health and bodily 
„ ſtrength: In ſuch a country, it will be much more 
<* for a man's reputation to plough, and keep flocks, 
<< than to waſte all his hours in ſauntering from place 
_ © to place, in gaming, and expenſtve diverſions.” 
But we need not have recourſe to Plato's common- 
wealth for inſtances of men who have led theſe uſeful 
lives. It was thus that the greateſt part of mankind 
lived during near four thouſand years; and that not 
only the Iſraelites, but the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans, that is to ſay, nations the moſt ci- 
vilized, and moſt renowned for arms and wiſdom. 
They all inculcate the regard which ought to be paid 
to agriculture, and the breeding of cattle : One of 
which (without ſaying any thing of hemp and flax ſo 
neceſſary for our cloathing) ſupplies us, by corn, fruits, 
and pulſe, with not only a plentiful but delicious 
nouriſhment ; and the other, beſides its ſupply of ex- 
quiſite meats to cover our tables, almoſt alone gives 
life to manufactures and trade, by the ſkins and ſtuffs 
it furniſhes. i 5 | 


1 | ee Princes 


OOF TRE Barn 
Princes are commonly defirous, and their intereſt 
certainly requires it, that the peaſant who, in a literal 
ſenſe, ſuſtains the heat and burden of the day, and 
pays ſo great a proportion of the national taxes, ſhould 
meet with favour and encouragement. Burt the kind 
and good intentions of princes are too often defeated 
by the. inſatiable and mercilefs avarice of thoſe who 
are appointed to collect their revenues. Hiſtory has 

tranſmitted to us a fine ſaying of Tiberius on this head. 
(x) A prefect of Egypt having augmented the annual 
tribute of the province, and, doubtleſs with the view 
of making his court to the emperor, remitred to him 


a ſum much larger than was cuſtomary ; that prince, 


who in the -beginning of his reign thought, or at 
leaſt ſpoke juſtly, anſwered, * That it was his deſign 


not to flay, but to ſhear his ſheep. 
— — 
85 CHAT. Tk 
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"'NDER this head, I ſhall treat only of ſome 
plants peculiar to Egypt, and of the abundance 


of corn which it produced. | 
Papyrus. Thus is a plant, from the oor 6f which. 
ſhoot out a great many triangular ſtalks, te the height 
of ſix or ſeven cubits. (y) The ancients writ at firſt 
upon palm leaves; next on the inſide of the bark of 
trees, from whence the word liber, or book, is de- 
rived; after that, upon tables covered over with wax, 
on which the characters were impreſſed with an inſtru- 
ment called Stylus, ſharp-pointed at one end to write 
with, and flat at the other, to efface what had been 
written; which gave occaſion to the following ex- 
preſſion of Horace, „ 5 
Sæpe ſtylum vertas, iterum quæ digna legi ſint 
Scripturus: F 4.5 
Oft turn your ſtyle, if you deſire to write | 
Things that will bear a ſecond reading 
„ 4 The 
(x) Diod. 1. lvii. p. 608. (53) Plin. I. xiii. c. nn. | 
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The meaning of which is, that a good performance 

is not to be expected without many corrections. At 
laſt the uſe of paper was introduced, and this was 


made of the bark of Papyrus, divided into thin flakes 


or leaves, which were very proper for Writing ; and 
this Papyrus was likewiſe ew! {ied Byblos, 
Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere byblos = 
Novexat. ET Ta nt ay aha, - Ih 
Memphis as yet knew not to form in leaves | 
The dap Hobs, EL C 
Pliny calls ix a wonderful invention +, fo uſeful to 


life, that it preſerves the memory of great actions, 
nnd immortalizes thoſe who atchieved them. Varro 


aſeribes this invention to Alexander the Great, when 


he built Alexandria; but he had bnly the merit of 


paper more common, for the invention was 
of muck greater 3 The ſame Pliny adds, that 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, ſubſtituted parchment 
inſtead of paper; in emulation of Ptolemy king of 

gypt, whoſe library he was ambitious to excel by 

this invention, which carried the advantage over paper. 
Parchment is the ſkin of a ſheep dreſſed and made fit 
fo write upon. It was called Pergamenum from Per- 
b whoſe kings had the honour of the invention. 
All the ancient manuſcripts are either upon parch- 
ment, or vellum which is calf-ſkin, and a great deal 
finer than the common parchment. It is very curious 


to fee white fine paper, v:rought out of filthy rags 


icked up in the ſtreets. (z) The plant Papyrus was ule- 


ful likewiſe for fails, tackling, clothes, coverlets, &c. 


Linum. Flax is a plant whoſe bark, full of fibres 


or ſtrings, is uſeful in making fine linen. The method 


of making this linen in Egypt was wonderful, and 


carried to ſuch perfection, that the threads which were 


drawn out of them, were almoſt too ſmall for the ob- 
155 ſervation 


(K) Plin. 1. xix. c. 1. 


De Papyrus was divided into preſſed together, and dried in the ſun. 
thin flakes (into which it naturally + Poſtea promiſcuè patuit uſus 

parted) which being laid on a table, rei, qua conſtat immortalitas ho · 
and maiſtened with the glutinous wa- minum. Chartæ uſu maxime hu- 
ters, of the Nile, wwere aflerwards manitas conſtat in memoria. 


Y 
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ſervation of the ſharpeſt eye. Priefts were always ha- 
dited in linen, and never in woollen; and not only 

the prieſts, but all 5 of diſtinction generally 
wore linen clothes. This flax formed a . conſiderable 
branch of the Egyptian trade, and great quantities of 
it were exported into foreign countries. The making 
of it employed a great number of hands, eſpecially of 
the women, as appears from that paſſage of Iſaiah, in 
which the prophet menaces Egypt with a drought of 
ſo terrible a kind, that it ſhould interrupt every Kind 
of labour. (a) Moreover, they that work in fine flax, and 
they that weave network ſhall be confounded. We like- 
wiſe find in ſcripture, that one effect of the plague of 
hail, called down by (4) Moſes upon Egypt, was the 
deſtruction of all the flax which was 6 — bolled. 
This ſtorm was in March. 2 
Byſſus. (c) This was another kind of flax extremely 
fine and ſmall, which often received a purple dye. 

It was very dear; and none but rich and wealthy per- 
ſons could afford to wear it. Pliny, who gives the 
firſt place to the Aſbeſton or Aſbeſtinum (i. e. the in- 
combuſtible flax) places the Byſſus in the next rank ; 
and ſays, that it ſerved as an ornament to the ladies 
It appears from the holy ſcriptures, that it was chiefly 
from Egypt cloth made of this fine flax was brought. 
(a4) Fine linen with broidered work from Egypt. 

I take no notice of the Lotus or Lote- tree, a plant 
in great requeſt with the Egyptians, and whoſe berries 
ſerved them in former times for bread. There was 

another Lotus in Africa, which gave its name to the 
Lotophagi or Lotus-eaters; becauſe they lived upon 
the fruit of this tree, which had ſo dehcious a * 

(a) Ih. xix. 9. (5) Exod, ix. 31. (c) Plin. ibid. (d) Ezek. 
XXVII. 7. 


— * Proximus Byſſino mulierum A flax is now found out, which is 8 
maxime deliciis genito: inventum proof again the violence of fire ; it 
jam eſt etiam [/crlicet Linum] quod is called living flax, and we have 


ignibus non abſumetur, yivum id ſeen table naphins of it glowing in 
vocant, ardenteſque in focis con- the fires of our dining rooms; and 
viviorum ex eo vidimus mappas, receiving a luſtre and à cleauneſs _ 
ſordibus exuſtis ſplendeſcentes ig- from flames, which no water could 
ni magis, quam poſlent aquis. i. e. have given it. | 
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if Homer may be credited, that it made the eaters of 


it forget all the ſweets of their native country. *, as 


Ulyſſes found to his ceft in his return from Troy. 
In general, it may be ſaid, that the Egyptian pulſe 
and fruits were excellent; and might, as Pliny ob- 


ſerves, have ſufficed ſingly for the nouriſhment of the 
inhabitants, ſuch was their excellent quality, and fo 
great their plenty. And indeed working men lived 
then almoſt upon nothing elſe, as appears from thoſe 


who were employed in building the pyramids. 
Beſides thele rural riches, the Nile from its fiſh, and 


the fatneſs it gaye to the foil for the feeding of cattle, 


furniſhed the tables of the Egyptians with the moſt 


exquiſite fiſh of every kind, and the moſt ſucculent 
fl 


This it was which made the Iſraelites ſo deeply 


regret the loſs of Egypt, when they found themſelves 
in the dreary deſert. V bo, ſay they in a plaintive, 


id at the ſame time ſeditious tone, (F) ſhall give us 


fleſh to cat? We remember the fleſh which we did eat in 


Egypt freely; the cucumbers and melons, and the leeks, 


and the omons, and the garlick. (g) We ſat by the fleſh- 
pots, and we did eat bread to the full. 27. | 


But the great and matchleſs wealth of Egypt aroſe 
from its corn, which, even in an almoſt univerſal fa- 
mine, enabled it to ſupport all the neighbouring na- 
tions, as it particularly did under Joſeph's adminiſtra- 
tion. In later ages it was the reſource and moſt cer- 
tain granary of Rome and Conſtantinople. It is 2 


well known ſtory, how a calumny raiſed againſt St. 


Athanaſius, viz. of his having menaced Conſtantino- 
ple, that for the future no more corn ſhould be im- 
ported to it from Alexandria; incenſed the emperor 
Conſtantine againſt that holy biſhop, becauſe he knew 
that his capital city could not ſubſiſt without the corn 
which was brought to it from Egypt. The ſame rea- 
| = Gon 
Y Numb. xi. 4, 5. (g) Exod. xvi. 3. 
* Tay d G1; awroio pay: prniniie xagney, 
Ou £7 arayſtinai wa ,,, Kr Py Fre e | Fee +: 
My ow rie AwToro $4ywy, vice Mdfnrai. - I 3 Ver. 102. 
+ Agyptus frugum quidem fer- poſſit, tanta eſt ciborum ex herbis 
tiſiſſima, ſed ut prope ſola iis carere abundantia. Plin. I. xxi. c. 15. 
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ſon induced all the emperors of Rome to take ſo great 
a care of Egypt, which they conſidered as the nurſing 
mother of the world's metro polis. 
Nevertheleſs, the ſame river which enabled this pro- 
vince to ſubſiſt the two moſt populous cities in the 
world, ſometimes reduced even Egypt itſelf to the 
moſt terrible famine : And it is aſtoniſhing that Joſeph's 
wiſe foreſight, which in fruitful years had made pro- 
viſion for ſeaſons of ſterility, ſhould not have hinted 
to theſe ſo much boaſted politicians, a like care againſt 
the changes and inconſtancy of the Nile. Pliny, in 
his panegyrick upon Trajan, paints with wonderful 
ſtrength the extremity to which that country was re- 
duced by a famine, under that prince's reign, and his 
generous relief of it. The reader will not be diſpleaſed 
to read here an extract of it, in which a greater regard 
will be had to Pliny's thoughts, than to his expreſſions. 
The Egyptians, fays Pliny, who oro on they 
needed neither-rain nar ſun to produce their corn, and 
who believed they might confidently conteſt the prize 
of plenty with the moſt fruitful countries of the world, 
were condemned to an unexpected drought, and a fatal 
ſterility; from the *“AE part of their territories be- 
ing deſerted and left unwatered by the Nile, whoſe 
inundation is the ſource and ſure ſtandard of their 
abundance. They then * implored that aſſiſtance from 
their prince, which they uſed to expect only from their 
river. The delay of their relief was no longer, than 
that which employed a courter to bring the melancholy 
news to Rome; and one would have imagined, that 
this misfortune had befallen them only to diftinguiſh 
with greater luſtre, the generoſity and goodneſs of 
Cæſar. + It was an ancient and general opinion, that 
our city could not ſubſiſt without proviſions drawn 
from Egypt. This vain and proud nation mn 


® Inundatione, id eſt, ubertate quod victorem quidem popul 
regio fraudata, fic opem Cæſaris 2 tamen, quodque in ſus 
in vocavit, ut ſolet amnem ſuum. umine, in ſuis manibus, vel abun- 

+ Percrebueratantiquitas urbem dantia noſtra vel fames eſſet. Re- 
noſtram niſi opibus Ægypti ali fudimus Nilo ſuas copias. Rece- 
ſuſtentarique non poſſe. Super- pit frumenta quæ milerat, de 
biebat ventoſa & inſolens natio, tataſque meſles revexit. 
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that though it was conquered, it nevertheleſs fed its 
conquerors; that, by means of its river, either abun- 
dance or ſcarcity were entirely in its diſpoſal. But we 
now have returned the Nile his own harveſts, and 
given him back the proviſions he ſent us. Let the 
tians be then convinced, by their own experi- 
ence, that they are not neceſſary to us, and are only 
our vaſſals. Let them know that their ſhips do not 
ſo much bring us the proviſion we ſtand in need of, 
as the tribute which they owe us. And let them never 
Forget, that we can do without them, but that they 
can never do without us. This moſt fruitful province 
had been ruined, had it not wore the Roman chains. 
The Egyptians, in their ſovereign, had found a de- 
hverer, and a father. Aftoniſhed at the ſight of their 
. ies, filled without any labaur of their own, 
they were at a Joſs to know _—_— they * this 
foreign and gratuitous plenty. The famine of a people, 
at duch diſtance from = „ which was ſo Cee 
Kopped, ſerved only to let them feel the advantage 
of living under our empire. The Nile may, in other 
times, have diffuſed more plenty on Egypt, but never 
more glory upon us. May heaven, content with this 
proof of the people's patience, and the prince's gene- 
volity, reſtore for ever back to Egypt its ancient 
 _ Pliny's reproach to the Egyptians, for their vain 
and fooliſh pride, with regard to the inundations of 
the Nile, points out one of their moſt peculiar cha- 
ratteriſticks, and recalls to my mind a fine paſſage of 
Ezekiel, where God thus ſpeaks to Pharaoh, one of 
ther kings, (5) Behold I am againft thee, Pharaoh king 
of Egypt, the great Dragon that lieth in the midſt of bis 
rivers, which hath ſaid, My river is my own, and I 
berve made it for myſelf. God perceived an inſuppor- 
table pride in the heart of this prince: A ſenſe of ſe- 
curity and confidence in the inundations of the Nile, 
5 5 77 eee 
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independent entirely on the influences of heaven; as 
though the happy effects of this inundation had been 
owing to ing but his own care and labour, or 
thoſe of his predeceſſors: The river is mine, and ] have 
made it. „ . 

Before I conclude this ſecond part of the manners 
of the Egyptians, I think it incumbent on me, to 
beſpeak the attention of my readers to different paſ- 
ſages ſcattered in the hiſtory of Abraham, Jacob, Jo- 

ſeph, and Moſes, which confirm and illuſtrate part 

what we meet with in profane authors upon this 

fubjet. They will there obſerve the perfect polity 
which reigned in Egypt, both in the court and the 
reſt of the kingdom ; the vigilance of the prince, wha 
was informed of all tranſactions, had a regular coun- 
cil, a choſen number of miniſters, armies ever well 
maintained and diſciplined, and of every order of ſol- 
diery, horſe, foot, armed chariots ; intendants in all 

the provinces; overſeers or guardians of the publick 
granaries; wiſe and exact diſpenſers of the corn lodged 
in them a court compoſed of great officers of the 
crown, a captain of his guards, a cu , a maſter 
of his pantry, ; in a word, all things that compoſe a 
prince's houſhold, and conſtitute a magnificent court. 
(i) But above all theſe, the readers will admire the 
fear in which the threatnings of God were held, the 
inſpector of all actions, and the judge of kings them- 
ſelves; and the horror the Egyptians had for adultery, 
which was acknowledged to be a crime of ſo heinous 
a nature, that it alone was capable of bringing de- 
ſtruction on a nation. | | ; 
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O part of ancient hiſtory is more obſcure or un- 

| certain, than that of the firſt kings of Egypt: 

This proud nation, fondly conceited of 1ts antiquity 
and nobility, thought it glorious to loſe itſelf in an 

abyſs of infinite ages, as though it ſeemed to carry its 

pretenſions backward to eternity. 1 2 According to its 


own hiſtorians, firſt, gods, and afterwards demi-gods 
or heroes, governed it ſucceſſively, through a ſeries of 
more than twenty thouſand years. Bur the abſurdity 


ö of this vain and fabulous claim, is eaſily diſcovered. 
BW To gods and —— men ſucceeded as rulers 
, or kings in Egypt, of whom Manethon has left us 
thirty dynaſties or principalities. This Manethon was 
an Egyptian high-prieſt, and keeper of the ſacred 
archives of Egypt, and had been inſtructed in the 
Grecian learning: He wrote a hiſtory of Egypt, which 
he pretended to have extracted from the writings of 
Mercurius and other ancient memoirs, preſerved in 
the archives of the Egyptian temples. He drew up 
this hiſtory under the reign, and at the command of 
Prolemy Philadelphus. Ff his thirty dynaſties are al- 
| lowed to be ſucceſſive, they make up a ſeries of time, 
of more than five thouſand three hundred years, to the 
reign of Alexander the Great ; but this is a manifeſt 
forgery. Beſides, we find in Eratoſthenes *, who was 
invited to Alexandria by Ptolemy Evergetes, a cata- 
logue of thirty-eight kings of Thebes, all different 
from thoſe of Manethon. 'The clearing up of theſe 
difficulties has put the learned to a great deal of trou- 
ble and labour. The moſt effectual way to reconcile 
ſuch contradictions, is, to ſuppoſe with almoſt all the 
modern writers upon this ſubject, that the Na 5 | 


(%) Diod. I. i. p. 4z.  ® An biforian of M rene. 
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theſe different dynaſties, did not reign ſucceſſively af- 
ter one another, but many of them at the ſame time, 
and in different countries of Egypt. There were in 
Egypt four principal dynaſties, that of Thebes, of 
Thin, of Memphis, and of Tanis. I ſhall not here 

give my readers a liſt of the kings, who have reigned 
in Egypt, moſt of whom are only tranſmitted to us 
by their names. I ſhall only take. notice of what 
ſeems to me moſt prope, to give youth the neceſſary 
light into this of hiſtory, for whoſe ſake princi- 
| pally II engaged in this undertaking ; and I ſhall con- 
fine nyſe chiefly to the memoirs fert us by Herodo- 
tus and Diodorus Siculus concerning the Egyptian 
kings, without even ſcrupulouſly preſerving the exact- 
neſs of ſucceſſion, in the beginnings at leaſt, which 
are very obſcure; or pretending to reconcile theſe two 

hiſtorians. Their deſign, eſpecially that of Herodo- . 

tus, was not to lay before us an exact ſeries of the 
kings of Egypt, but only to point out thoſe princes, _ 
whoſe hiſtory appeared to them moſt important and 
inſtructive. I ſhall follow the ſame plan, and hope to 

be forgiven, for not having involved either myſelf, or 
my readers, in a labyrinth of almoſt inextricable dif- 

_ ficulties, from which the moſt capable can ſcarce diſ- 
engage themſelves, when they pretend to follow the 
ſeries of hiſtory, and reduce it to fixed and certain 
dates. The curious may conſult the learned“ pieces, 
in which this ſubject is treated in all its extent. | ol 

I am to premiſe, that Herodotus, upon the credit | 
of the Egyptian prieſts, whom he had conſulted, gives KM 
us a great number of oracles, and ſingular incidents, : [ 
all which, though he relates them as ſo many facts, | | 
the judicious reader will eaſily diſcover to be what | 
they are, I mean fiftions, 1 | 
The ancient hiſtory of Egypt comprehends 2158 
years, and is naturally divided into three periods. 
The firſt 1 with the eſtabliſnment of the E 
tian monarchy, 
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y Menesor Miſraim, the ſon of (I) Cham, 
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in the year of the world 1816; and ends with the de- 
ſtruction of that monarchy by Cambyſes, king of Perſia, 
in the year of the world 3479. Thus firſt period con- 
tains 1663 years. I dd 
The ſecond period is intermixed with the Perſian 
and Grecian hiftory, extended to the death of Alex- 


ander the Great, which happened in the year 3681, 


and conſequently includes 202 years. SY 
The third period is that in which a new monarchy 


was formed in Egypt by the Lagides or Ptolemies, 


A.M. - 


1816. 


Ante J. C 


deſcendants from Lagus; to the death of Cleopatra 


the laſt queen of Egypt in 3974, and this laſt compre- 


hends 293 years. 5 Do 
I ſhall now treat only of the firſt period, reſerving 
the two others for the Aras to which they belong. 


_ The KINOS f EGYPT. 
\'FENES. Hiſtorians are unanimouſly agreed, 
that Menes was the firſt king of Egypt. Ir is 
retended, and not without foundation, that he is the 
Gas with Miſraim, the ſon of Cham. | 
Cham was the ſecond fon of Noah. When the fa 
mily of the latter, after the extra t attempt, of 
building the tower of Babel, diſperſed themſelves into 
different countries, Cham retired to Africa, and it 
doubtleſs was he who afterwards was worſhipped as a 
od, under the name of Jupiter Ammon. He had 
0 children, (n) Chus, Miſraim, Phut, and Canaan. 
Chus ſettled in Ethiopia, Miſraim in Egypt, which 


generally is called in ſcripture after his name, and by 
chat of Cham * his Father ; Phut took poſſeſſion of 


that part of Africa, which lies weſtward of Egypt; 


and Canaan, of the country which has ſince bore his 


name. The Canaanites are certainly the fame _— 


who are called almoſt always Phœnicians by the Greeks, 

of which foreign name no reaſon can. be given, any 

more than of the oblivion of the true one. 
| HG, » r- 
(mn) Or Cub, Gen. x. 6. e | 

' * The jooifleps of its eld name called Xnuie, Chemia, by an eaſy cor- 

(Mefraim) remain to this day among ruption of Chamia, and this fox Chan 

the Aravians, who call it Meſre; or Hun. = 

hy the teflimon; of Plutarch, if was . 
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(n) I return to Miſraim. He is agreed to be the 
fame with Menes, whom all hiſtorians declare to be 
the firſt king of Egypt, the inſtitutor of the worſhip 
of the gods, and of the ceremonies of the ſacrifices. 

. Bvs1r1s, ſome ages after him, built the famous city 
of Thebes, and made it the ſeat of his empire. We 
have elſewhere taken notice of the wealth and magni- 
ficence of this city. This prince is not to be con- 
founded with Buſiris, fo 3 for his cruelties. 


OsyvMANDYAS. (o) Diodorus gives a very parti- 


cular deſcription of many magnificent edifices, raiſed 
by this king; one of which was adorned with ſculp- 
tures and paintings of exquiſite beauty, repreſenting 
his expedition againſt the Bactrians, a people of Aſia, 
whom he had invaded with four hundred thouſand 
foot, and twenty thouſand horſe. In another part of 
the edifice, was exhibited an aſſembly of the judges, 
whoſe preſident wore, on his breaſt, a picture of truth, 
with her eyes ſhut, and himſelf ſurrounded with books; 
an emphatic emblem, denoting that judges ought to 


be perfectly verſed in the laws, and impartial in the 


adminiſtration of them. | | 
The king likewiſe was painted here, offering to the 


gods gold and ſilver, which he drew every year from 


the mines of Egypt, amounting to the ſum of ſixteen 
millions. 5 

Not far from hence, was ſeen a magnificent library, 
the oldeſt mentioned in hiſtory. Its title or inſerip- 
tion on the front was, The office, or treaſury, for the 
diſeaſes of the ſoul. Near it were ſtatues, a eee 
all the Egyptian gods, to each of the King made 
ſuitable offerings; by which he { 


crowned with piety to the gods, and juſtice to men. 
His mauſoleum diſcovered an uncommon magnifi- 


cence; it was an, 02 with a circle of gold, a 
n 


cubit in breadth, and 365 cubits in circumference ; 


each of which ſhewed the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, 


Vor. I. Fes | ; F | | moon, 5 
1) Herod. 1. ii. p. 99. Diod. I. i. p. 44. (e) Diod. I. 1. p. 44, 45+ 
5 . Three thouſand tauo hundred myriads of Mine. | HO 
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this king's reign, the Egyptians divided the year into 


twelve months, each conſiſting of thirty days; to 


which they added every year five days and ſix hours. 
The ſpectator did not know which to admire moſt in 


this ſtately monument, whether the richneſs of its 


materials, or the genius and induſtry of the artiſts and 


workmen. . 


(40 Uenonkus, one of the ſucceſſors of Oſymandyas, 


built the city of Memphis. This city was 150 fur- 


longs, or more than ſeven leagues in circumference, 
and ſtood at the point of the Delta, in that part where 


the Nile divides itſelf into ſeveral branches or ſtreams. 


Southward from the city, he raiſed a very high mole. 
On the right and left he dug very deep moats to re- 


ceive the river. Theſe were faced with ſtone, and 


raiſed, near the city, by ſtrong cauſeys ; the whole 
deſigned to ſecure the city from the inundations of 
the Nile, and the incurſions of the enemy. A city 


fo advantageouſly ſituated, and ſo ſtrongly fortified, 


that it was almoſt the key of the Nile, and, by this 
means, commanded the whole country, became ſoon 
the uſual reſidence of the Egyptian kings. It kept 
poſſeſſion of this honour, till it was forced to reſign 
it to Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great. 
 Moexris. This king made the famous lake, which 


went by. his name, and whereof mention has been al- 
ready made. 


Egypt had long been governed by its native princes, 
when ſtrangers, called Shepherd-kings (Hycſos in the 
Egyptian language) from Arabia or Phcenicia, inva- 
ded and ſeized a great part of lower Egypt, and Mem- 
phis itſelf ; but upper Egypt remained unconquered, 


and the kingdom of Thebes exiſted till the reign of 
Seſoſtris. Theſe foreign princes governed about 260 


1 | ; 

(..) Under one of theſe princes, called Pharaoh in 

the ſcripture (a name common to all the kings of Egypt) 
5 Abraham 


(p) See Sir Iſaac Newton's Chronology, p. 30. () Diod. p. 46. 
(r) Gen. xii. 10, 20. s 3 : | Se 
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Abraham arrived there with his wife Sarah, who was 
expoſed to great hazard, on account of her exquiſite 
beauty, which reaching the prince's ear, ſhe was by 
him taken from Abraham, upon the ſuppoſition, that 
ſhe was not his wife, but only his ſiſter. 
THETHMOSIsS, or Amoſis, having expelled the Shep- 
herd-kings, reigned in lower Egypt. 3 
Long after his reign, Joſeph was brought a ſlave 
into Egypt, by ſome Iſmaelitiſn merchants; ſold to 
Potiphar; and, by a ſeries of wonderful events, en- 
joyed the ſupreme authority, by his being raiſed to 
the chief employment of the kingdom. 1 ſhall paſs 
over his hiſtory, as it is ſo univerſally known. But 
muſt take notice of a remark of Juſtin (the epitomizer 
of Trogus Pompeius (5), an excellent hiſtorian of the 
Auguſtan age) v:z. that ow h the youngeſt of Ja- 
cob's children, whom his brethren, fired by envy, had 
ſold to foreign merchants, being endowed from hea- 
ven “ with the interpretation of dreams, and a know- 
ledge of futurity, preſerved, by his uncommon pru- 
_ dence, Egypt from the famine” with which it was me- 
naced, and was extremely careſſed by the king. 
Jacob alſo went into Egypt with his whole family, 
which met with the kindeſt treatment from the Egyp- 
tians, whilſt Joſeph's important ſervices were freſh in 
their memories. But after his death, fay the ſcriptures, 
(t) there aroſe up a new king, which knew not Foſeph. 
 _ RAMESES-MIAMUN, according to archbiſhop Uſher, 
was the name of this king, who is called Pharaoh in 
ſcripture. He reigned ſixty-fix years, and oppreſſed 
the Iſraelites in a moſt grievous manner. (2) He ſet 
over them taſk-maſters, to afflict them with their burdens, 
and they built for Pharach treaſure-cities +, Pithom and 
Raamſes —— and the Egyptians made the children of Iſrael 
to ſerve with rigour, and they made their lives bitter with 
. "BY R105 001k 
(5) Lib. xxxvi. c. a. (t) Exod. i. 8. (A) Exod. 1. 11, 13, 14. 
* Tuſtin aſcribes this gift f hea- f Heb. urbes theſaurorum 70 
ven to Foſeph's frill in magical arts. urbes munitas. Theſe cities were 
Cum magicas ibi artes (FEeypto appointed to preſerve, as in a flere« 


jc.) ſolerti ingenio percepiilet, houſe, the corn, oil, and other pri= 
we. ; dns of Egypt. Vatab. 
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hard bendage, in mortar and in brick, and in all manner 
of ſervice in the feld; all their ſervice wherein they made 
them ſerve, was with 1igour. This king had two ſons, 
Amenophis and Buſiris. pp 
A.M. AMENOPHnis, the eldeſt, ſucceeded him, He was 
Ant f C. the Pharaoh, under whoſe reign the Iſraclites departed 
1511. out of Egypt, and who was drowned in his paſſage 
through the Red-Seaa. EE | 
A. M. Father Tournemine makes Seſoſtris, of whom we 
Ant F. C. ſhall ſpeak immediately, the Pharaoh who raiſed the 
1491. perſecution againſt the Iſraelites, and oppreſſed them 
with the moſt painful toils. This is exactly agreeable 
to the account given, by Diodorus, of this prince, 
who employed in his Egyptian works only foreigners; | 
ſo that we may place the memorable event of the paſ- 
ſage of the Red-Sea, under his ſon Pheron “; and 
the characteriſtic of impiety aſcribed to him by Hero- 
dotus, greatly ſtrengthens the probability of this con- 
jecture. The plan I have propoſed to follow in this 
hiſtory, excuſes me from entering into chronological 
7 Goa ee 5 
(x) Diodorus, ſpeaking of the Red-Sea, has made 
one remark very worthy our obſervation ; a tradition 
(ſays that hiſtorian) has been tranſmitted through the 
whole nation, from father to ſon, for many ages, that 
once an extraordinary ebb dried up the ſea, ſo that its 
bottom was ſeen; and that a violent flow immediatel 
after brought back the waters to their former channel. 
It is evident, that the miraculous paſſage of Moſes, 
over the Red-Sea, is here hinted at; and I make this 
remark, purpoſely to admoniſh young ſtudents, not 
to ſlip over, in their peruſal of authors, theſe preci- 
ous remains of antiquity ; eſpecially when they bear, 
like this paſſage, any relation to religion. BR 


* 


Archbiſhop Uſher ſays, that Amenophis left two 
ſons, one called Seſothis or Seſoſtris, and the other 
| Armais. The Greeks call him Belus, and his two 
ſons Egyptus and Danaus. „ 
Te 0  SESOSTRIS 
- (ﬆ) Lib. ii. p. 74- | „ 
. * This name bears a great reſemblance to Pharaob, ſo common 10 the 
Egyptian kings. . 1 Te. 5 ON 


* 
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ful kings of Egypt, but one of the greateſt conquerors 

that antiquity boaſts of. e 
His father, whether by inſpiration, caprice, or, as 

the Egyptians ſay, by the authority of an oracle, 


, + % 


( Ses0STRIS was not only one of the moſt power- 


formed a deſign of making his ſon a conqueror. This 
he ſet about after the Egyptian manner, that is, ina 


great and noble way; all the male-children born the 


ſame. day with Seſoſtris, were, by the king's order, 


brought to court. Here they were educated as if they 


had been his own children, with the fame care be- 


ſtowed on Seſoſtris, with whom they were lodged. He 
could not poſſibly have given him more faithful mini- 


ſters, or officers who more zealouſly deſired the ſucceſs 


of his arms. The chief part of their education was, 


the jnuring them, from their infancy, to a hard and 


. laborious life, in order that they might one day be 
capable of ſuſtaining with eaſe the toils of war. They 
were never ſuffered to eat, till they had run, on foot 
or horle-back, a conſiderable race. Hunting was their 
moſt common exerciſe. . 8 | 
(z) lian remarks that Seſoſtris was taught by 
Mercury, who inſtructed him in politicks, and the 
arts of government. This Mercury, is he whom the 
Greeks called Triſmegiſtus, i. e. thrice great. Egypt, 


his native country, owes to him the invention of almoſt 


every art. The two books, which go under his name, 
bear ſuch evident characters of novelty, that the for- 
gery is no longer doubted. There was another Mer- 
cury, who alſo was very famous amongſt the Egyp- 
tians, for his rare knowledge; and of much greater 
antiquity than him in queſtion. Jamblicus, a prieſt 


of Egypt, affirms, that it was cuſtomary with the 


Egyptians, to publiſh all new baoks or inventions un- 
der the name of Hermes or Mercury. 

When Seſoſtris was more advanced in years, his fa- 
ther ſent him againſt the Arabians, in order that by 
fighting againſt them, he might acquire military know- 

Ce N 
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ledge. Here the young prince learned to bear hung e 


and thirſt, and ſubdued a nation which till then had 


A. M. 
2513. 
Ant. J. C. 
1491. 


never been conquered. The youth educated with him, 
attended him in all his campaigns. 

Accuſtomed by this conqueſt to marſhal toils, he 
was next {ent by his father to try his fortune weſtwerd. 
He invaded Libya, and ſubdued the greateſt part of 
that vaſt continent. 

SesosTRIS. In the time of -this expedition, his 
father died, and left him capable of attempting the 
greateſt enterprizes. He formed no leſs a defign than 


that of the conqueſt cf the world. But before he left 


his kingdom, he had provided for his domeſtick ſecu- 
rity ; in winning the hearts of his ſubjects by his gene- 
rolity, juſtice, and a popular and obliging behaviour. 
He was no leis ſtudious to gain the affection of his - 
ficers and ſoldiers, who were ever ready to ſhed 
laſt drop of their blood in his ſervice z perſuaded = 
his enterprizes would all be unſucceſsful, unleſs his 
army ſhould be attached to his perſon, by all the tics 
of eſteem, affection, and intereſt. He divided the 
country into thirty-ſix governments (called Nomi) 
and beſtowed them on perſons of merit, and the moſt. 
approved fidelity. 

In the mean time he made the requiſite preparations, 


| levied forces, and headed them with officers of the 


greateſt bravery and reputation, that were taken chiefly 


trom among the youths who had been educated with + 


him. He had ſeventeen hundred of theſe officers, who 


all were capable of inſpiring his troops with reſolution, 
a love of diſctpline, and a zeal for the ſervice of their 
prince, His army conſiſted of fix hundred thouſand 
foot, and twenty-four thouſand horſe, beſides twenty- 
ſeven thouſand armed chariots. 

He began his expedition by invading Ethiopia, 
ſituated to the fouth of E gypt. He made it tributary, 


and obliged the nations of it to furniſh him annually 


with a certain quantity of ebony, ivory, and gold. 


He had fitted out a fleet of four hundred tail, and 
ordegne: it to fail to the Red-Sea, made himſelf caſter 
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of the iſles and cities lying on the coaſts of that ſea. . 


He himſelf heading his land army, over-ran and ſub- 
dued Aſia with amazing rapidity, and pierced farther 
into India than Hercules, Bacchus, and in after-times 


Alexander himſelf had ever done; for he ſubdued the 


countries beyond the Ganges, and advanced as far as 
the Ocean. One may judge from hence how unable 
the more neighbouring countries were to reſiſt him. 
The Scythians, as far as the river Tanais, Armenia, 
and Cappadocia were conquered. He left a colony in 
the ancient kingdom of Colchos, ſituated to the eaſt 
of the Black-Sea, where the Egyptian cuſtoms and 


manners have been ever ſince retained. Herodotus 


ſaw in Aſia Minor, from one ſea to the other, monu- 
ments of his victories, In ſeveral countries was read 
the following inſcription engraven on pillars : Seſoſtris, 
king of kings, and lord of lords, ſubdued this country by 
the. power of his arms. Such pillars were found even in 
Thrace, and his empire extended from the Ganges to 
the Danube. In his expeditions, ſome nations bravel 
defended their liberties,. and others yielded them up 
without making the leaſt reſiſtance. This diſparity 
was denoted by him in hieroglyphical figures, on the 
monuments erected to perpetuate the remembrance of 
his victories, agreeably to the Egyptian practice. 
The ſcarcity of proviſions in Thrace ſtopped the 
progreſs of his conqueſts, and prevented his advancing 
farther in Europe. One remarkable circumſtance 1s 
obſerved in this conqueror,. Who never once thought, 
as others had done, of preſerving his acquiſitions ; but 
contenting himſelf with the glory of having ſubdued 
and deſpoiled ſo many nations; after having made 
wild havock up and down the world for nine years, 
he confined himſelf almoſt within the ancient limits of 
Egypt, a few neighbouring provinces excepted; for 
we do not find any traces or tootiteps of this new em- 
pire, either under himſelf or his ſucceſſors. 
He returned therefore laden with the ſpoils of the 
vanquiſhed nations; dragging after him a numberleſs 
multitude of captives, aud covered with greater glory 
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HISTORY OF TRE : 
than his predeceſſors ; that glory I mean which employs 
ſo many tongues and pens in its praiſe ; which invades 
a great number of provinces in a hoſtile way, and is 
often productive of numberleſs calamities. He re- 
warded his officers and ſoldiers with a truly royal mag- 
nificence, in proportion to their rank and merit. He 
made it both his pleaſure and duty, to put the compa- 
nions of his victory in ſuch a condition as might enable 
them to enjoy, during the remainder of their days, a 
calm and eaſy repoſe, the juſt reward of their paſt toils. 

With regard to himſelf, for ever „ his own 
reputation, and ſtill more of making his power advan- 
tageous to his ſubjects, he employed the repoſe which 
peace allowed him, in raiſing works that might con- 
tribute more to the enriching of Egypt, than the im- 
mortalizing his name; works, in which the art and 
induſtry of the workman was more admired, than the 


immenſe ſums which had been expended on them. 


An hundred famous temples, raiſed as ſo many mo- 
numents of gratitude to the tutelar gods of all the ci- 
ties, were the firſt, as well as the moſt illuſtrious teſ- 
timonies of his victories; and he took care to publiſh 


in the inſcriptions of them, that theſe mighty works 


had been compleated without the aſſiſtance of any of 


his ſubjects. He made it his glory to be tender of 


them, and to employ captives in theſe monuments 
{c 


of his conqueſts, The ſcriptures take notice of ſome- 
thing like this, where they ſpeak of the buildings of 
Solomon *. But he was eſpecially ſtudious of adorn- 
ing and enriching the temple of Vulcan at Peluſium, 

in acknowledgement of that god's imaginary protec- 
tion of him, when, on his return from his expeditions, 


his brother had a deſign of deſtroying him, in that 


* 


apartment where he then lay. | 

His great work was, the raifing, in every part of 
Egypt, a conſiderable number of high banks or moles, 
on which new cities were built, in order for them i 


2 Chron. Ml: Bas of the childrey of Thrael At e mate 8 
ſervants for his work. be Mr rn os 


city, with his wife and children, by ſetting fire to the 
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be a ſecurity for men and beaſts, during the inunda- 
tions of the Nile, eo Pr OO 
From Memphis, as far as the ſea, he cut, on beth 
fides of the river, a great number of canals, for the 
conveniency of trade, and the conveying of proviſions ; 
and for the ſettling an eaſy ION between 
ſuch cities as were moſt diſtant from one another. 
Beſides the advantages of traffick, Egypt was, by 
theſe canals, made inacceſſible to the cavalry of its 
enemies, which before had ſo often haraſſed it, by re- 
peated incurſions. | | | 
He went farther: To ſecure Egypt from the in- 
roads of its nearer neighbours, the Syrians and Ara- 
bians, he fortified all the eaſtern coaſt from Pelufium 
to Heliopolis, that is, for upwards of ſeven leagues “. 
Seſoſtris might have been conſidered as one of the 
moſt illuſtrious and moſt boaſted heroes of antiquity, 
Had not the luſtre of his warlike actions, as well as his 
pacific virtues, been tarniſhed by a thirſt of glory, and 
a blind fondneſs for his own grandeur, which made 
him forget that he was a man. The kings and chiefs 
of the conquered nations came, at ſtated times, to do 
homage to their victor, and pay him the appointed 
tribute. On every other occaſion, he treated them 
with ſome humanity and generoſity. But when he 
went to the temple, or entered his capital, he cauſed 
theſe princes, four abreaſt, to be harneſſed to his carr, 
_ inſtead of horſes; and valued himſelf upon his being 
thus drawn by the lords and ſovereigns of other na- 
tions, What I am moſt ſurprized at, is, that Diodorus 
ſhould rank this-fooliſh and inhuman vanity, among 
the moſt ſhining actions of this prince. — 
(.) Being grown blind in his old age, he diſpatched 
himſelf, after having reigned thirty-three years, and 
left his kingdom infinitely rich. His empire never- 
theleſs did not reach beyond the fourth generation. 
Bur there ſtill remained, 1o low as the reign of Tibe- 
r1us, magnificent monuments, which ſhewed the _ 
| af 
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* HISTORY OF THE 
of Egypt under (b) Seſoſtris, and the immenſe tributes 


which were paid to 1t *. . £24 
I now go back to ſome facts which ſhould have 


been mentioned before, as they fell out in this period, 


but were omitted, in order that I might not break 


the thread of the hiſtory, and therefore will now be 


only glanced at. | . 
About the Era in queſtion, the Egyptians ſettled 


. themſelves in divers parts of the earth. The colony, 
* which Cecrops led out of Egypt, built twelve cities, 


or rather ſo many towns, of which he compoſed the 


kingdom of Athens. 


We obſerved, that the brother of Seſoſtris, called 
by the Greeks Danaus, had formed a deſign to mur- 


der him, in his return to Egypt, from his conqueſts. 


ed on pillars, were read the tributes ſubject, two learned 3 2 
| ; : £ 


But being defeated in his horrid project, he was obliged 
to fly. He thereupon retired to Peloponneſus, where 
he ſeized upon the kingdom of Argos, which had been 
founded about four hundred years before, by Inachus. 
BusixIs, brother of Amenophis, ſo infamous among 
the ancients for his cruelties, exerciſed his tyranny at 
that time on the banks of the Nile ; and barbarouſly 
cut the throats of all foreigners who landed 1n his 
country: This was probably during the abſence of 
Seſoſtris. | | | | 0 
About the ſame time, Cadmus brought from, Syria 
into Greece, the invention of letters. Some pretend, 
that theſe characters or letters were Egyptian, and that . 
Cadmus himſelf was a native of Egypt, and not of 
Pheenicia; and the Egyptians, who aſcribe to them- 
ſelves the invention of every art, and boaſt a greater 
antiquity than any other nation, give to their Mer- 


cury the honour of inventing letters. Moſt of the 


learned 4 agree, that Cadmus carried the Phoenician 
or Syrian letters into Greece, and that thoſe letters 


Were 
(5) Tacit. An. I. ii. 

* Legebantur indicta gentibus impoſed on vanguiſbed nations, which 
tributa - haud minus magnifica avere not inferior to thoſe now paid 
quam nunc vi Parthorum aut po- fo the Parthian and Roman powers. 
tentia Romana jubentur --- zzſcrib- + The reader may conſult, on this 
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were Hebraic; the Hebrews, as a ſmall nation, being 
comprehended under the general name of Syrians. 
Joſeph Scaliger, in his notes on the Chronicon of Eu- 
ſebius, proves, that the Greek letters, and thoſe of 
the Latin alphabet formed from them, derive their 
original from the ancient Phoenician letters, which are 
the ſame with the Samaritan, and were uſed by the 
Jews before the Babyloniſh captivity. Cadmus car- 
ried only fixteen letters“ into Greece, eight others 
being added afterwards. ED let. 

I return to the hiſtory of the Egyptian kings, whom 

I ſhall hereafter rank in the ſame order with Hero- - 
dotus. . 555 
PnxRo ſucceeded Seſoſtris in his kingdom, but A. M. 
not in his glory. (c) Herodotus relates but one action * 
of his, which ſhews how greatly he had degenerated 5 2 55 

from the religious ſentiments of his father. In an ex- 

traordinary inundation of the Nile, which exceeded 
eighteen cubits, this prince enraged at the wild ha- 
vock which was made by it, threw a javelin at the ri- 
ver, as if he intended thereby to chaſtiſe its inſolence; 
but was himſelf immediately puniſhed for his impiety, 
if the hiſtorian may be credited, with the loſs of ſight. 
(d) PRoTEvus. + He was of Memphis, where in He- A. M. 
rodotus's time his temple was ſtill ſtanding, in which , 2300 
was a Chapel dedicated to Venus the Stranger. It is ah 5 

conjectured that this Venus was Helen. For, in the 
reign of this monarch, Paris the Trojan, returning 

home with Helen, whom he had ſtolen, was drove by 

a ſtorm into one of the mouths of the Nile, called the 
Canopic; and from thence was conducted to Proteus 

| e at 
(c) Herod. 1 i. c. 111. Diod. I. p. 54. (4) Herod. I. ii. c. 112, 120. 


Abbe Renaudot, inſerted in the ſecond monides, a long time after, invented 
Volume of The hiſtory of the aca- the four others, namely, n, eo. E, J. 
demy of inſcriptions, + I don't think myſelf obliged to 
_ * The ſexteen letters brought by enter here into à diſcuſſion, which 
Cadmus into Greece, are a, B, , F, would be attended with very per- 
Se. 1, &, , A. „ & . p, . r, v. flexing difficulties, ſhould I pretend 
Palamedes, at the fiege of Troy, i. e. ta reconcile the ſeries, or ſucceſſion 
upwards of two hundred and fifty of the kings, as given by Herodotus, 
years lower than Cadmus, added the with the opinion of archbiſhop Uſer. 
{our following, &, 9,9, x; and Si- This laft ſuppoſes, with a great mary 
N 5 * N : F * x Po 1 * ; - * ot er 
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at Memphis, who. reproached him in the ſtrongeſt 
terms for his baſe perfidy and guilt; in ſtealing the 
wife of his hoſt, and with her all the effe&s in his 
houſe. He added, that the only reaſon why he did 
not puniſh him with death (as his crime deſerved) 
was, becauſe the Egyptians did not care to imbrue 
their hands in the blood of ſtrangers : That he would 
keep Helen with all the riches that were brought with 
her, in order to reſtore them to their owner : That as 
for himſelf (Paris) he muſt either quit his dominions 
in three days, or expect to be treated as an enemy. 
The king's order was obeyed. Paris continued his 
voyage, and arrived at Troy, whither he was cloſely 
purſued by the Grecian army. The Greeks ſummoned 
the Trojans to ſurrender Helen, and with her, all the 
treaſures of which her huſband had been plundered. 
The Trojans anſwered, that neither Helen, nor her 
treaſures, were in their city. And indeed was it at 
all likely, fays Herodotus, that Priam, who was fo 
wiſe an old prince, ſhould chuſe to ſee his children and 
country deſtroyed before his eyes, rather than give the 
Greeks the juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction they deſir- 

ed? But it was to no purpoſe for them to affirm with 

an oath, that Helen was not in their city; the Greeks, 
being firmly perſuaded that they were trifled with, per- 
ſiſted obſtinately in their unbelief. The deity, conti- 
nues the ſame hiſtorian, being reſolved that the Tro- 
Jans, by the total deſtruction of their city, ſhould teach 
: THAT GREAT 


the affrighted world this leffon * 


other learned men, that Seſofiris is cording to Uher, *yas taken An. 


CRIMES 


the ſon of that Egyptian king, who 
was drowned in the Red-Sea, whoſe 
reign muſt conſequently hade begun in 
the year of the world 2513, and con- 
tinued till the year 2 547, fince it „ e 
thirty-three years. - Should awe allow 
fifty years to the reign of Pheron his 


fon, there would flill be an interval 


of above two bundred years between 

Pheron and Proteus, who, according 

to Herodotus, ſucceeded immediatel 

the firſt ; fince Proteus lived at the 

time of the fiege of Troy, which, ac- 
< | | 


Mun. 2820. I know not whether 
his almoſt total filence on the Egyp- 
tian kings after Seſoftris, was ow- 
ing to his ſenſe of this difficulty. 1 
ſuppoſe a long interval to bave been 
between Pheron and Proteus; ac- 
cordingly Diodorus (lib. cliv.) fills it 
up with a great kings ; and the 
ſame muſt be ſaid of me of the fol- 
hbwing kings. ; | 
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CRIMES" ARE ATTENDED WITH AS GREAT AND SIGNAL 
PUNISHMENTS FROM THE OFFENDED GODS, Mentlays, 
in his return from Troy, called at the court of king 
Proteus, who reſtored him Helen with all her trea- . 
ſure. Herodotus proves, from ſome paſſages in Ho- 
mer, that the voyage of Paris to Egypt was not un- 
known to this poet. VV 
RHramesiniTus. The treaſury built by this king, 
who was the richeſt of all his predeceſſors, and his de- 
ſcent into hell, as they are related by (e) Herodotus, 
have ſo much the air of romance and fiction, that they 
deſerve no mention here. e 
Till the reign, of this king, there had been ſome 
ſhadow, at leaſt, of juſtice and moderation, in Egypt; 


but in the two following reigns, violence and cruelty 


— 


uſurped their place. 3 . 
(F) Curoes and CxeryrREnus. Theſe two princes, 
who were truly brothers by the ſimilitude of their 
manners, ſeem to have ſtrove which of them ſhould 
diſtinguiſh himſelf moſt, by a barefaced impiety to- 
wards the gods, and a barbarous inhumanity to men. 
Cheops reigned fifty years, and his brother Cephre- 
nus fifty- ſix years after him. They kept the temples 
ſhut during the whole time of their long reigns; and 
forbid the offering of ſacrifices under the ſevereſt _ 
nalties. On the other hand, they oppreſſed their ſub- 
jets by, employing them in the moſt grievous and uſe- 
leſs. works; and ſacrificed the lives of numberleſs mul. 
titudes of men, merely to gratify a ſenſeleſs ambition, 
of immortalizing their names by edifices of an enor- 
mous, magnitude, and a boundleſs, expence. It is re- 
markable, that thoſe ſtately pyramids, which have ſo 
long been the admiration of the whole world, were the 
effect of the irreligion and mercileſs cruelty of thoſe 
BBC ene No 
| „ ASI He was the ſon of Cheops, but 
of a character oppoſite to that of his father. So far 
from walking in his ſteps, he deteſted his ange 
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1 % 
and purſued quite different meaſures. He again oper(- 
ed the temples of the gods, reſtored the ſacrifices, did 
all that lay in his power to comfort his N and 
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make them forget their paſt miſeries; and believed 


himſelf ſet over them for no other purpoſe but to ex- 


erciſe juſtice, and to make them taſte all the bleſſings 


of an equitable and peaceful adminiſtration. He heard 


their complaints, dried their tears, eaſed their miſery, 
and thought himſelf not ſo much the maſter as the fa- 
ther of his people. This procured him the love of 
them all. Egypt reſounded with his praiſes, and his 
name commanded veneration in all places. | 
One would naturally have concluded, that ſo pru- 


dent and humane a conduct muſt have drawn down 


on Mycerinus the protection of the gods. But it hap- 
pened far otherwiſe. His misfortunes began from 
the death of a darling and only daughter, in whom his 
whole felicity conſiſted. He ordered extraordinary 
honours to be paid to her memory, which were ſtil} 
continued in Herodotus's time. This hiſtorian in- 
forms us, that in the city of Sais, exquiſite odours 


were burnt, in the day-time, at the tomb of this 
' Princeſs; and that it was illuminated with a lamp by 


„ M | 2 n er 

He was told by an oracle, that his reign'would con- 
tinue bur ſeven years. And as he complained of this 
to the gods, in enquiring the reaſon, why ſo long and 
proſperous a reign had been indulged his father and un- 
cle, who were equally cruel and impious; whilſt his 
own, which he had endeavoured ſo carefully to render 
as equitable and mild as it was poſſible for him to do, 


ſhould be ſo ſhort and unhappy; he was anſwered, 


that theſe were the very cauſes of it, it being the will 
of the gods, to oppreſs and afflict Egypt, during the 
port of 150 years, as a puniſhment for its crimes ; and 
hat his reign, which was appointed like thoſe of the 
preceding monarchs to be of fifty years continuance, 
was ſhortened on account of his too great lenity. My- 
cerinus likewiſe built a pyramid, but much inferior 
in dimenſions to that of his father. 
. | e Asrcnis. 
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(b) Asycnrs. He enacted the law relating to loans, 
which forbid a ſon to borrow money, without giving 
the dead body of his father by way of ſecurity for it. 
The law added, that in caſe the ſon took no care to 
redeem his father's body, by reſtoring the loan, both 
himſelf and his children ſhould be deprived for ever of 
the riglies of ſepultare. e. 

He valued himſelf for having ſurpaſſed all his pre- 
deceſſors, by the building a pyramid of brick, more 
magnificent, 1f this king was to be credited, than any 
hitherto ſeen. The following inſcription, by its foun- 
der's order, was engraved upon it. COMPARE ME NOT 
WITH PYRAMIDS BUILT OF STONE; WHICH I As Much 
EXCELL AS JUPITER DOES ALL THE OTHER GODS *. . 

If we ſuppoſe the ſix preceding reigns (the exact 
duration of ſome of which 1s not fixed by Herodotus) 

to have continued one hundred and ſeventy years, there 
will remain an interval of near three hundred years, to 
the reign of Sabachus the Ethiopian. In this inter- 
val I ſhall place a.few circumſtances related in holy 
co ne 2. | 8 | 
(i) Pmaraon, king of Egypt, gives his daughter A. M. 
in marriage to Solomon king of Iſrael; who received Ant. J. c. 
her in that part of Jeruſalem, called the city of David, 1013. 
till he had built her a palace. , 16 
SEsAcn or-Shiſhak, otherwiſe called Seſonchis. 
(* It was to him, that Jeroboam fled, to avoid the A. M. 
wrath of Solomon, who intended to kill him. He . J. = 
abode in Egypt till Solomon's death, and then return- %. 
ed to Jeruſalem, when, putting himſelf at the head of 3 
the rebels, he won from * ao the ſon of Solo- | 
mon, ten tribes, over whom he declared himſelf king. 
This Seſach, in the fifth year of the reign of Reho- 
boam, marched againſt Jeruſalem, becauſe the Jews 
had tranſgreſſed againſt the Lord. (I) He came with A. M. 
EL | wdmuwelve Ant. J. c. 
(0% Herod. I. ii. c. 136. (i) 1 Kings iii. 2. () 1 Kings 971. 
xi. 40. and c. xii. (1) 2 Chron. xii. 1-9. 1 5 
® The remainder of the inſcription, bricks (wnb0ve e7-uray) out of the 
as we find it in Herodotus, i: mud which ſtuck to them, an 
for men plunging long poles down gave me this form. * 
to the bottom of the lake, drew SY | 
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A. M. 
Ls 


Ant. J. C. uc 


741. 


twelve hundred chariots of war, and ſixty thouſand 


| horſe. He had brought numberleſs multitudes of peo- 


ple, who were all * Libyans, Troglodytes, and Eihio. | 
pians. He ſeized upon all the ſtrongeſt cities of Ju- 


_ dah, and advanced as tow as Jeruſale Then the 


king, and the princes of Iſrael, — humbled them. 
ſelves and aſked the protection of the God of Iſrael; 


he told them, by his prophet Shemaiah, that he would 


not, becauſe they humbled themſelves, deſtroy them 


all as they had deſerved; but that they ſhould be the 


tervants of Seſach: in order that they might know the 
difference of his ſervice, ana the ſervice f the kingdoms 
of the + country. Seſach retired from Jeruſalem, after 
having plundered the treaſures of the houſe of the 
Lord, and of the king's houſe; he carried off eve 


thing with him, and even alſo the 300 fields of gold 


which Solomon had made. 


(n) Zeran, king of Ethiopia, and doubtleſs of 
Egypt at the ſame time, made war upon Aſa king of 


Judah. His army conſiſted of a million of men, and 
three hundred chariots of war. Aſa marched ainſt 


him, and drawing up his army in order of battſe, in 


full reliance on the God whom he ſerved : © Lord, 


e ſays he, it is nothing for thee to help whether with 


„ many, or with them that have no power. Help us, 


O Lord our God, for we reſt on thee; and in thy 
name we go againſt this multitude ; O Lord, thou 
« art our God, let not man prevail againſt thee.” A 
prayer offered up with ſuch ſtrong faith was heard. God 
ſtruck the Ethiopians with terror; they fled, and all 
were irrecoverably defeated, bang reyes before the 
Lord, and before his hoſt. 
(2) Anysis. He was blind, and under his reign | 
SaBAchus, king of Ethiopia, being encouraged by 
an oracle, entered Egypt with a numerous army, and 
poſſeſſed himſelf of it. He reigned with great cle- 
mency and juſtice. Intra of Putting £ to death fuch 


crimi- 
_ 2 Chron, xiv. g==13s (s) Herod. * ii. p 137. Diod, 
2 . 7 he Engl verſion of the Bible and the Ethiopians. 


2 Ka * _= — + Or, of the kingdoms of the cart. 
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criminals, as had been ſentenced to die by the judges, 
he made them repair the cauſeys, on which the re- 
ſpective cities, to which they belonged, were ſituated. 
He built ſeveral magnificent temples, and among the 
reſt, one in the city of Bubaſte, of which Herodotus 
_ a long and elegant deſcription. After a reign of _ 
ty years, which was the time appointed by the ora- 
| % he retired voluntarily to his old kingdom of Ethi- 
opia; and left the throne” of Egypt to Anyſis, who, 
during this time, had concealed himſelf in the fens. 
(o) It is believed that this Sabachus was the ſame with A. M. 


SO, whoſe aid was implored by Hoſhea king of Iſrael, A777 
againſt Shalmanaſer king of Aſſyria. 


SETHON. - He reigned fourteen years. . 
He is the ſame with Sevechus, the ſen of Sabacon A. M. 
or Sual the e who reigned ſo long over Egypt. 3285. 


This prince, ſo far from diſcharging the functions of 2. ©, 


a king, was ambitious of thoſe of a prieſt; he cauſin 12 


himſelf to be conſecrated high- prieſt of Vulcan. Apes 
doning himſelf entirely to ſuperſtition, he neglected 
to — his kingdom by force of arms; paying no 
regard to military men, from a firm perſuaſion that 
he ſhould never have occaſion for their aſſiſtance; he 
therefore was ſo far from endeavouring to gain their 
affections, that he deprived them of their privileges, 
and even diſpoſſeſſed them of ſuch lands, as his pre- 
deceſſors had given them. 

He was ſoon made ſenſible of their reſentment in a 
war that broke out ſuddenly, and from which he de- 
livered himſelf ſolely by a miraculous protection, if 
Herodotus may be credited, who intermixes his ac- | 

— of this war with a great many fabulous parti- 

ulars. Sennacharib (ſo Herodotus calls this prince) 
king of the Arabians and Aſſyrians, having entered 

| Egypt with a numerous army, the Egyptian officers 
and ſoldiers refuſed to march againit him. The high- 
prieſt of Vulcan, being thus reduced to the greateſt 
extremity, had recourſe to his god, who bid him not 
deſpond, but march RT againſt the enemy 
"Nor. 3 .G With 


‚ "© 2 Kings xvii. 4. 


J. G. 
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with the few ſoldiers he could raiſe. Sethon obeyed- 
the god. A ſmall number of merchants, artificers, 
and others who were the dregs of the populace, join- 
ed him; and with this handful of men, he marched 
to Peluſium, where Sennacharib had pitched his camp. 
The night following, a prodigious multitude of rats 
entered the enemy's camp, and gnawing to pieces all 
their bow-ſtrings and the thongs of their ſhields, ren- 
dered them incapable of making the leaſt defence. 
Being difarmed in this manner, they were obliged to 
fly; and they retreated with the loſs of a great part 
of their forces. Sethon, when he returned home, or- 
dered a ſtatue of himſelf to be ſet up in the temple 
of Vulcan, holding in his right hand a rat, and 
theſe words iſſuing out of his mouth; LET Taz 
MAN WHO BEHOLDS ME LEARN TO REVERENCE THE 
OY | | 
It is very obvious that this ſtory, as related here 
from Herodotus, is an alteration of that which is told 
in the ſecond book of Kings. (p) We there ſee, that 
Sennacharib king of the Aſſyrians, having ſubdued 
all the neighbouring nations, and ſeized upon all the 
cities of Judah, reſolved to beſiege Hezekiah in Jeru- 
ſalem his capital city. The miniſters of this holy king, 
in ſpight X his oppoſition, and the remonſtrances of 
the prophet Iſaiah, who promiſed them, in God's 
name, a ſure and certain protection, provided they 
would truſt in him only, ſent ſecretly to the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians for ſuccour. Their armies being 
united, marched to the relief of Jeruſalem at the time 
appointed, and were met and vanquiſhed. by the Aſſy- 
rian in a pitched battle. He purſued them into Egypt, 
and entirely laid waſte the country. At his return 
from thence, the very night before he was to have 
given a general aſſault to Jeruſalem, which then 
{ſeemed loſt to all hopes, the deſtroying angel made 
dreadful havock in the camp of the Aſſyrians; de- 
ſtroyed an hundred four-ſcore and five thouſand men 
by fire and fword; and proved evidently, that they 
Es 5 | had 


(p) Chap. xvii. . ui rig den, vo Cn; Ec. 


had great reaſon to rely, as Hezekiah had done, on 


the promiſe of the God of Iſrael. 
This is the real fact. But as it was no ways ho- 
nourable to the Egyptians, they endeavoured to turn 


it to their own advantage, by diſguiſing and corrupt- 


ing the circumſtances of it. Nevertheleſs the foot- 
ſteps of this hiſtory, though ſo much defaced, oughr 
yet to be highly valued, as coming from an hiſtorian 
of ſo great antiquity and authority as Herodotus. 


The prophet Iſalah had foretold, at ſeveral times, 


that this expedition of the Egyptians, which had been 
concerted, ſeemingly, with ſuch prudence, conducted 


with the greateſt ſkill, and in which the forces of two 


powerful empires were united, in order to relieve the 
Jews, would not only be.of no ſervice to Jeruſalem, 


but even deſtructive to Egypt itſelf, whoſe ſtrongeſt 


cities would be taken, and its inhabitants of all ages 


and ſexes led into captivity. See the 18th, 19th, 
20th, 3oth, 31ſt, Sc. chapters of the ſecond book 
of Kings. ----. | | En 

It was doubtleſs in this period, that the ruin of the 
famous city No-Amon * ſpoken of by the prophet Na- 
hum, happened. That prophet ſays, (q) that ſhe was 


carried away---that her young children were daſhed in 


pieces at the top of all the ſtreets that the enemy caſt 
lots for her honourable men, and that all her great men 
dere bound in chains. Ie obſerves, that all theſe miſ- 


fortunes befel that city, when Egypt and Ethiopia 
e 


dere her ſtrength; which ſeems to refer clearly enough 
to the time of which we are here ſpeaking, when Tha- 
raca and Sethon had united their forces. However, 
this opinion is not without ſome difficulties, and is 
_ contradicted by ſome learned men. Ir ſuffices for me, 

to have hinted it to the reader. | | | 

1 | G 2 Till 


(a) iii; 8, 10. 


* The Vulgate calls that city Alex- 
anlria, to which the Hebrew gives 
the name of No- Amon; becauſe Alex- 
andria was afterwards built in the 
Place where this ſtood. Dean Pri- 
. deaux, after Bochart, thinks that it 
aas Thebes ſurnamed Dioſpolis. In- 


| deed, the Egyptian Amon ts the ſame 
with Jupiter. but Thebes is not the 


lace where Alexandria was ſince 

built. Perhaps there ævas another 

city there, which aiſs ava, called 
9- Amon, | 
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(r) Till the reign of Sethon, the Egyptian prieſts 
computed three hundred and forty-one generations of 
men; which make eleven thoufand three hundred and 
forty years; allowing three generations to an hundred 
years. They counted the like number of prieſts and 


kings. The latter, whether gods or men, had ſuc- 


> 


* 


4 


A. M. 
3299. 
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70 5. 


A. M. 
3319. 


Ant. J. C. 


685. 


ceeded one another without interruption, under the 


name of Piromis, an Egyptian word ſignifyi ood 
and virtuous. The 8 prieſts aan Hao. 
tus three hundred and forty-one wooden coloſſal ſta- 
tues of theſe Piromis, all ranged in. order in a great 
hall. Such was the folly of the Egyptians, to loſe 
themſelves as it were in a remote antiquity, to which 
no other people pretended. 5 . 
(s) ThHaraca. He it was who joined Sethon, with 
an Ethiopian army, to relieve Jeruſalem. After the 
death of Sethon, who had ſat fourteen years on the 
throne, Tharaca aſcended it, and reigned eighteen 
years. He was the laſt Ethiopian king who reigned 
In Egypt. LS — 
After his death, the Egyptians, not being able to 
agree about the ſucceſſion, were two years in a ſtate of 


anarchy, during which there were great diſorders and 
confuſions among them. 


TWELVE KINGS. 
(:) At laſt, twelve of the principal noblemen, con- 
ſpiring together, ſeized upon the kingdom, and divided 
it into ſo many parts. -It was agreed by them, that 


each ſhould govern his own diſtrict with equal power 


and authority, and that no one ſhould attempt to in- 
vade or ſeize the dominions of another. They thought 
it neceſſary to make this agreement, and to bind it 


with the moſt dreadful oaths, to elude the prediction 
of an oracle, which had foretold, that he among them 
Vho ſhould offer his libation to Vulcan out of a brazen 


reigned together fifteen years in the utmoſt harmony: 


bowl, ſhould gain the ſovereignty of Egypt. They 


and 


(r) Herod. . cap. 2. (5) Afric. apud Syncel. p- he 
(t) Herod. I. ii. cap. 147, 2 Diod. I. i. P. 59. 
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and to leave a famous monument of their concord to 
poſterity, they jointly, and at a common expence, 
built the famous labyrinth, which was a pile of build- 
ing conſiſting of twelve large palaces, with as many 
edifices under ground as appeared above it. I have 
ſpoke elſe where of this labyrinth. e 
One day, as the twelve kings were aſſiſting at a 
ſolemn and periodical ſacrifice offered in the temple 
of Vulcan, the prieſts, having preſented each of them 
a golden bowl for the libation, one was wanting; 
when * Pſammetichus, without any deſign, ſupplied 
the want of this bowl with his brazen helmet (for each 
wore one) and with it performed the ceremony of the 
libation.. This accident ſtruck the reſt of the kings, 
and recalled to their memory the prediction of 24 
oracle above-mentioned. They thought it therefore 
neceſſary to ſecure themſelves from his attempts, and 
therefore, with one conſent, baniſhed him into the 
fenny parts of Egypt. . e 
After Pſammetichus had paſſed ſome years there, 
waiting a favourable opportunity to revenge himſelf | 
for the affront which vet been put upon him, a cou- _- 
_ Tier brought him advice, that brazen men were landed 
in Egypt. Theſe were Grecian ſoldiers, Carians and 5 
lonians, who had been caſt upon Egypt by a ſtorm; —_ 
and were compleatly covered with helmets, cuiraſſes = 
and other arms of braſs. Pſammetichus immediately 
called to mind the oracle, which had anſwered him, 
that he ſhould be ſuccoured by brazen men from the -— 
ſea-coaſt. He did not doubt but the prediction was = 
now fulfilled. He therefore made a league with theſe | 
ſtrangers; engaged them with great promiſes coy 
with him; privately levied other forces; put theſe 
Greeks at their head; when giving battle to the ele- 1 
ven kings, he defeated them, and remained ſole poſ- = 
ſeſſor of Egypt. 1 a= 
-P$AMMETICHUS. (#) As this prince owed his pre- A. M. 
ſervation to the Ionians and Carians, he ſettled them e 
in Egypt (from which all foreigners hitherto had been CS 
vx os on > Woe. ns | 


(4) Herod, I. ii, c. 153, 134. * He was one of the twelve. 
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excluded;) and, by aſſigning them ſufficient lands 
and fixed revenues, he made them forget their native 
country. By his order, Egyptian children were put 
under their care to learn the Greek tongue; and on 
this occaſion, and by this means, the Egyptians be- 

an to have a correſpondence with the Greeks; and 
we that Era, the Egyptian. hiſtory, which till then 
had been intermixed with pompous fables, by the ar- 
tifice of the prieſts, begins, according to Herodotus, 
to ſpeak with greater truth and certain. 
A As ſoon as Pſammetichus was ſettled on the throne, 
he engaged in war againſt the king of Aſſyria, on ac- 
count of the limits of the two empires. This war 
was of long continuance. Ever ſince Syria had been 
conquered by the Aſſyrians, Paleſtine, being the on- 
1y country that ſeparated the two kingdoms, was the 
ſubject of continual diſcord ; as afterwards between 
the Ptolemies and the Seleucidæ. They were eter- 
nally contending for it, and it was alternately won by 
the ſtronger, Piammetichus, ſeeing himſelf the peace- 
able poſſeſſor of all Egypt, and having reſtored the 
ancient form of government *, thought it high time 
for him to look to his frontiers; and to. ſecure them 
. againſt the Aſſyrian, his neighbour, whoſe power in- 
, creaſed daily. For this purpoſe he entered Paleſtine 
at the head of an army, 7 OY 

Perhaps we are to refer to the beginning of this 

war, an incident related by (x) Diodorus : That the 
Egyptians, provoked to ſee the Greeks poſted on the 
right wing by the king himſelf in preference to them, 
quitted the ſervice, they being upwards of two hun- 
dred thouſand men, and retired into Ethiopia, where 
they met with an advantageous ſettlement. | 
0) Be this as it will, Pſammetichus entered Paleſ- 
tine, where his career was ſtopped by Azotus, one of 
the principal cities of the country, which gave him 
ſo much trouble, that he was forced to beſiege it 


2 | FFF 
NE . i. p. 66. „„ Diod. „„ 
Dis revolution happened about ſeven years after the captivity Ma- 


waſth king u. lab. 
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twenty nine years, before he could take it. This is 
the longeſt ſiege mentioned in ancient hiſtory. bx 
This was anciently one of the five capital cities of 

the Philiſtines. The Egyptians, having ſeized it 
ſome time before, had fortified it with ſuch care, that 
it was their ſtrongeſt bulwark on that fide, Nor could 
Sennacharib'enter Egypt, till he had firſt made him- 
ſelf maſter of this city, which was taken by Tartan, 
one of his generals. (23) The Aſſyrians had poſſeſſed 
it hitherto; and it was not till after the long ſiege juſt 
now mentioned, that Egypt recovered it. 
In this period, the Scythians leaving the banks of 
the Palus Mæotis, made an inroad into Media, de- 
feated Cyaxares the king of that country, and laid 
waſte all Upper Aſia, of which they kept poſſeſſion 
during twenty-eight years. They puſhed their con- 
queſts in Syria, as far as to the frontiers of Egypt. 
But Pſammetichus marching out to meet them, pre- 
vailed fo far, by his preſents and intreaties, that they 
advanced no farther; and by that means delivered his 
kingdom from theſe dangerous enemies. | 
(a) Till his reign, the Egyptians had imagined 
_ themſelves to be the moſt ancient nation upon earth. 
Pſammetichus was defirous to prove this himſelf, and 
he employed a very extraordinary experiment for this 
purpole z he commanded (if we may credit the rela- 
tion) two children, newly born of poor parents, to be 
brought up (in the country) in a hovel, that was to be 
kept continually ſhut. They were committed to the 
care of a ſhepherd, (others ſay, of nurfes, whoſe 
tongues were cut out) who was to feed them with the 
milk of goats; and was commanded not to ſuffer any 
perſon to enter into this hut, nor himſelf to ff 
even a ſingle word in the hearing of theſe children. 
At the expiration of two years, as the ſhepherd was 
one day coming into the hut, to feed theſe children, 
they bath cried. out with hands extended towards their 
.foſter-father, beckos, beckos. - The ſhepherd ſurprized 
to hear a language that was quite new to him, but 
W G 4 which 
(x) Ifa. xx. 1. Herod, I. i. c. 05. (a) Herod, I. ii. c. 2, je 
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which they repeated frequently afterwards, ſent ad- 
vice of this to the king, who ordered the children to 
be brought before him, in order that he himſelf might 
be witnels to the truth of what was told him; and ac- 
cordingly both of them began, in his preſence, to ſtam- 
mer aut the ſounds above-mentioned. Nothing now 
was wanting but to enquire what nation it was that 
uſed this word; and it was found, that the Phrygi- 
ans called bread by this name. From this time they 
were allowed the honour of antiquity, or rather of pri- 
ority, which the Egyptians themſelves, notwithſtand- 
ing their jealouſy of it, and the many ages they had 
poſſeſſed this glory, were obliged to reſign to them. 
As goats were brought to theſe children, in order 
that they might feed upon their milk, and hiſtorians 
do not ſay that they were deaf; ſome are of opinion, 
that they might have learnt the word bek, or bekkes, 
by mimicking the cry of thoſe creatures. 

Pſammetichus died in the 24th year of Joſias king 

of Judah, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Nechao. 
 * Neciao. (b) This prince is often called in ſcrip- 
. ture Pharaoh-Necho. N . 

He attempted to join the Nile to the Red-Sea, by 
cutting a canal from the one to the other. They are 
ſeparated at the diſtance of at leaſt a thouſand ſtadia . 
After an hundred and twenty thouſand workmen had 

loſt their lives in this attempt, Nechao was obliged to 
deſiſt. The oracle which had been conſulted by him, 


having anſwered, that this new canal would open a 


paſſage to the Barbarians, (for ſo the Egyptians called 
all other nations) to invade Egypt. . 

(e) Nechao was more — in another enter- 
prize. Skilful Phœnician mariners, whom he had 
taken into his ſervice, havipg failed out of the Red- 
Sea to diſcover the coaſts of Africk, went ſucceſsfully 
I RT | | round 

(5) Herod, I. i. e. 158. (c) Hered. I. iv. c. 22. 

* He it called Necho in the Eng- and a little above one-third of & 
di verſion of the ſtripture. mile. Herodotus ſays that this de- 
+ Allowing 62 5 feet (or 125 geo- fign was afterward: put in execution 


muetrical pacer) to each ſtadium, the by Darius the Perſian. B. ii. c. 158. 
diſtance evil} be £18 Enghſh miles, | = 
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round them ; and the third year after their ſetting out, 
returned to Egypt through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
This was a very extraordinary voyage, in an age when 
the compaſs was not known. It was made twenty-one 
centuries before Vaſco de Gama, a Portugueſe, (by 
diſcovering the Cape of Good Hope, in the year 1497) 

found out the very fame way to fail to the Indies, by 
which theſe Phœnicians had come from thence into 
the Mediterranean. | cel | 1; 
(A4) The Babylonians and Medes having deftroyed 


Nineveh, and with it the empire of the Aﬀyrians, 


were thereby become ſo formidable, that they drew 
upon themſelves the jealouſy of all their neighbours. 
Nechao, alarmed at the danger, advanced to the 
_ Euphrates, at the head of 4 powerful army, in order 
to check their progreſs. Joſiah, _ Judah, fo 
famous for his uncommon piety, rving that he 
took his rout through Judea, refolved to o his 
2. With this view, he raifed all the forces of 

his kingdom, and poſted himſelf in the valley of Me- 


giddo, (a city on this fide Jordan, belonging to the 


tribe of Manaſſeh, and called Magdolus by Herodotus.) 


Nechao informed him by a herald, that his enterprize 
was not deſigned againft him; that he had other ene- 
mies in view, and that he had undertook this war, in 
the name of God, who was with him; that for this 
reaſon he adviſed Joſiah not to concern himſelf with 
this war, for fear leſt it otherwiſe ſhould turn to his 
diſadvantage. However, Joſiah was not moved 


theſe reaſons : he was ſenſible that the bare march of 


ſo powerful an army through Ae would entirely 


ruin it. And beſides, he feared that the victor, after 


the defeat of the Babylonians, would fall upon him, 
and diſpoſſeſs him of part of his dominions. He 


therefore marched to engage Nechao; and was not 


only overthrown by him, but unfortunately received 


a wound, of which he died at Jeruſalem, whither he 


had ordered himſelf to be carried. _ NNN 

OO OL To We RP S110. 9 * Nechao, 

(d) Joſeph. Antig. I, x. c. 6. " F Kings xxiii. 299 30. a Chron. 
XXXV. 20-25. | h 5 b Ge. 
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Nechao, animated by this victory, continued his 
march, and advanced towards the Euphrates. He de- 


feated the Babylonians ; took Carchemiſh, a large city 


in that country; and ſecuring to himſelf the poſſeſſion 
of it, by a ſtrong garriſon, returned to his own king- 


dom, after having been abſent three months from it. 


+ . (e) Being informed in his march homeward, that 
Jehoaz had cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king at 
Jeruſalem, without firſt aſking his conſent, he com- 
manded him to meet him at Riblah in Syria. The 
unhappy prince was no ſooner arrived there, but he 
was put in chains by Nechao's order, and ſent priſo- 


ner to Egypt, where he died. From thencg,'*purſu- 


ing his march, he came to Jeruſalem, where he gave 
the ſcepter to Eliakim (called by him Jehoiakim) an- 
other of Joſiah's ſons, in the room of his brother; 
and impoſed an annual tribute on the land, of an 
hundred talents of filver, and one talent of gold *. 


This being done, he returned in triumph to Egypt. 
( Herodotus, mentioning this king's expedition, 


and the victory gained by him at + Magdolus, (as he 
calls it) ſays, that he afterwards took the city Cady- 
tis, which he repreſents as fituated in the mountains 
of Paleſtine, and equal in extent to Sardis, the capi- 
tal at that time not only of Lydia, but of all, Alia 

Minor: This deſcription ean ſuit only Jeruſalem, 
which was ſituated in the manner above deſcribed, and 


was then the only city in thoſe parts that could be 


ture, that Nechao, after his — 


compared to Sardis. It appears beſides from ſcrip- 
won this capital 


. 
of Judea; for he was there in perſon, when he gave 


the crown to Jehohiakim. The very name Cadytis, 


5 which in Hebrew ſignifies the Holy, points clearly - 


(e) 4 Reg. xxiii. 33, 35. 2 Paral. xxxvi. 1, 4. C) Lib. u. c. 15. 


 * The Hebrew ſilver talent, according to Dr. Cumberland, is equivalent 


10 353/. 115. 104. fo that 100 talents | 
Engliſh money, * El ; 3535914. e 64. 
The gold talent according to the ſame 50/5. 155. 7d. 


The amount of the whole tribute 40435 “. 035 14. 4 
+ Megiddo. ((( 


„ er 
the city of Jeruſalem, as is proved by the learned 
dean Prideaux . ; 1 | 
Nabopolaſſar, king of Babylon, obſerving that ſince A. M. 
the taking of Carchemiſh by Nechao, all Syria and , 3397- 
Paleſtine had ſhaken off their allegiance to him; and an" " 
that his years and infirmities would not permit him to 
march againſt the rebels in perſon, he therefore aſſo- 
ciated his ſon Nabuchodonoſor, or Nebuchadnezzar, 
with him in the empire, and ſent him at the head of 
an army into thoſe countries. (g) This young prince 
vanquiſhed the army of Nechao near the river Eu- 
phrates, recovered Carchemiſh, and reduced the re- 
volted provinces to their allegiance, as (4) Jeremiah 
had foretold. Thus he diſpoſſeſſed the Egyptians of 
all that belonged to them, from the + little (i) river 
of Egypt to the Euphrates, which comprehended all 
Syria and Paleſtine. EET Tos * | 

Nechao dying after he had reigned ſixteen years, 
left the kingdom to his ſon an 
PsaMMIs. (&) His reign was but of ſix years, and A. M. 
hiſtory has left us nothing memorable concerning him, , 34%+- | 
except that he made an expedition into Ethiopia. „ 
It was to this prince that the Eleans ſent a ſplendid 
embaſſy, after having inſtituted the Olympick games. 
They had eſtabliſhed the whole with ſuch care, and 
made ſuch excellent regulations, that, in their opinion, 
15 85 nothing 
(i) A rivo Ægypti. 


9 


() Jer. xlvi. 2, &c. 


(h) 2 Kings xxiv. 7. 
- (53 Bod. Lt: c.:260. <5 == 4 | 


* From the time that Solomon, 


by means of his temple, had made 


Feruſalem the common place of wor- 


ſhip to all Iſrael, it was diftingurſh- 


ed from the reſt of the cities by the 

epithet Holy, and in the Old Tefta- 
ment was called Air Hakkodeſh, 
i. e. the city of holineſs, or the holy 
city. It bore this title upon the coins, 
and the ſhekel was inſcribed Jeruſa- 
lem Keduſha, i. e. Jeruſalem the 
boly. At length Jeruſalem, for bre- 
wity ſake, was omitted, and only 


Keds ſha reſerved. The Syriac be- 
ing the prevailing language in He- 
rodotuss time, Keduſha, by a change 
in that dialed? 'of ſh into th, was 


made Kedutha; and Herodotus givu- 
ing it a Greek termination, it was 
aurit K«Iuri;, or Cadytis. Prideaux's 
Connection of the Old and New 


Teſtament, Vol. I. Part 1. p. 80, 


81. vo. Edit. 
+ This little river of Egypt, fo of- 
ten mentioned in ſcripture, as the 
of Palefline towards Egypt, 
Twas not the Nile, but a ſmall river, 
which running through the deſart 
that lay betwixt thoſe two nations, 
was auciently the common boun 
of both. So far the land, which bad 
been promiſed to the proſperity of 
Abrabam, and diwided among them 
by lot, extended. 
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nothing ſeemed wanting to their perfection, and envy 

itſelf could not find any fault with them. (I) How- 

ever, they did not deſire ſo much to have the opinion, 

as to gain the approbation of the Egyptians, who 

were looked upon as the wiſeſt and moſt judicious 

people in the world. Accordingly the king aſſembled 

the ſages of his nation. After all things had been 

heard, which could be ſaid in favour of this inſtitu- 

tion, the Eleans were aſked, if the citizens and fo- 

reigners were admitted indifferently to theſe games; 

to which anſwer was made, that they were open to 

every one. To this the Egyptian replied, that the 

rules of juſtice would have been more ſtrictly obſerved, 

had foreigners only been admitted to. theſe combats ; 

| becauſe it was very difficult for the judges, in their 

award of the victory and the prize, not to be preju- 
diced in favour of their fellow- citizens. 5 

A.M. APRIES. () In ſcripture he is called Pharaoh- 

3410 Hophra; and, ſucceeding his father Pſammis, reigned 


During the firſt years of his reign, he was as happy 
as any of his predeceſſors. He carried his arms into 
Cyprus; beſieged the city of Sidon by ſea and land; 
took it, and made himſelf maſter of all Phœnicia and 
Paleſtine. 1 | 1 I 
So rapid a ſucceſs elated his heart to a prodigious 
degree, and, as Herodotus informs us, ſwelled him 
with ſo much pride and infatuation, that he boaſted, 
it was not in the power of the gods themſelves to de- 
throne him; ſo great was the idea he had formed to 
himſelf of the firm eſtabliſhment of his own power. 
It was with a view to theſe arrogant conceits, that 
Ezekiel put the vain and impious words following in- 
to his mouth: (2) My river is mine own, and I have 
made it for my 14 But the true God proved to him 
afterwards that he had a maſter, and that he was a 
mere man; and he had threatned him long before, 
by his prophets, with all the calamities he was reſolved 
to bring upon him, in order to puniſh him for W 
| little 


2 (0 Cc. 160. : (n) Jer. xliv. 30. Herod. I il, C. 161. Diod. 1. li. P- 71 
() xxix. z. 8 | . 
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A little after Orpha had aſcended the throne, Zede- 
kiah (o), king of ae ſent an embaſſy, and con- 
cluded a mutual alliance with him; and the year fol- 
lowing, breaking the oath of fidelity he had taken to 
the king of Babylon, he rebelled openly againſt him. 
| Notwithſtanding God had fo often forbid his people 
to have recourſe „ n Dre any confidence in 
the people of it, notwithſtanding the repeated cala- 
mities in which they had been involved, for their 
having relied on the Egyptians, they ſtill thought 
this nation their moſt ſure refuge in danger; and ac- 
cordingly could not forbear applying to it. This they 
had already done in the reign of the holy king Heze- 
kiah; and which gave occaſion to God's meſſage to 
his people, by the mouth of his prophet Ifaiah (pP). 
« Wo to them that go down to Egypt for help, and 
„ ſtay on horſes and truſt in chariots, becauls they 
are many; but they look not unto the holy One 
« of Iſrael, neither ſeek the Lord. The Egyptians 
& are men and not God, and their horſes fleſh, not 
“ ſpirit: when the Lord ſhall ftretch out his hand, 
e both he that helpeth ſhall fall, and he that is holpen 
„ ſhall fall down, and they ſhall fall together.” But 
neither the prophet nor the king were heard; and 
nothing but the moſt fatal experience could open 
their eyes, and make them ſee evidently the truth of 
God's threatnings. = 
The Jews behaved in the very ſame manner on this 
occaſion. Zedekiah, notwithſtanding all the remon- 
ſtrances of Jeremiah to the contrary, reſolved to con- 
clude an alliance with the Egyptian monarch, who, 
puffed up with the ſucceſs of his arms, and confident 
that nothing could reſiſt his power, declared himſelf 
the protector of Iſrael, and promiſed to deliver it from 
the tyranny of Nabuchodonofor. But God, offended 
that a mortal had thus dared to intrude himſelf into 
his place, expreſſed his mind to another prophet, as 
follows. (g) © Son of man, ſet thy face againſt Pha- 
rach king of Egypt, and prophely againſt him, and 
| RD. =  _ _ *oagank 
(0e) Ezek. xvii. 15. (þ) XXXi. 1, 3. ) Ezek. xxix. a, 3, 4. 
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<« againft all Egypt. Speak and ſay, Thus faith the 
Lord God, Behold, i am againſt thee, Pharaoh 
« king of Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in the 
* midft of his rivers, which hath ſaid, My river is 

my own, and I have made it for my ſelf. But I 
will put hooks in thy jaws,” Sc. God, after com- 

paring him to a reed, which breaks under the man 

who leans upon it, and wounds his hand, adds, (+) 

* Behold, I will bring a ſword upon thee, and cut 

4 off man and beaſt out of thee; the land of Egypt 

„ ſhall be deſolate, and they ſhall know that I am 

© the Lord, becauſe he hath ſaid, The river is mine, 

< andLhave made it.” The ſame (5s) prophet, in ſeveral 
ſucceeding chapters, continues to foretel the calamities 
with which Egypt was going to be overwhelmed. 

Ziedekiah was far from giving credit to theſe pre- 
dictions. When he heard of the approach of the 

Egyptian army, and ſaw Nabuchodonoſor raiſe the ſiege 
of Jeruſalem, he fancied that his deliverance was com- 
Pleated, and anticipated a triumph. His joy, how- 
ever, was but of ſhort duration; for the Egyptians 
ſeeing the Chaldeans advancing forward again, did 
not dare to encounter ſo numerous and well-diſciplined 
an army. (7) They therefore marched back into their 

own country, and left the unfortunate Zedekiah ex- 

1 all the dangers of a war in which they them- 
elves had involved him. Nabuchodonoſor again ſat 


down before Jeruſalem; took and burnt it, as Jere- 
miah had propheſied.  _ 7 5 
(4) Many years after, the chaſtiſements with which 
God had threatened Apries (Pharaoh Hophra) began to 
fall upon him. For the Cyrenians, a Greek colony, 
which had ſettled in Africa, between Libya and Egypt, 
having ſeized upon, and divided among themſelves a a 
great part of the country belonging to the Libyans; 
forced theſe nations, who were thus diſpoſſeſſed by 
violence, to throw themſelves into the arms of this 
prince, and implore his protection. Immediately es 
ent 


(r) xxix. $, 9. (5) Chap. xxix, xxx, xXxxi, xxxii. : (t) Jer. 
xxxvii. 6, 7. ( Herod. I. ii. c. 161, &c. Diod. „ 
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ſent a mighty army into Libya, to oppoſe the Cyre- 
nian Greeks; but this army being entirely defeated 
and almoſt cut to pieces, the Egyptians imagined that 
Apries had ſent it into Libya, only to get it deſtroyed 
and by that means, to attain the power of governing 
his ſubjects without check or controul. This reflexion 
_ prompted the Egyptians to ſhake off the yoke which 
had been laid on them by their prince, whom they 
now conſidered as their enemy. But Apries, hearing 
of the rebellion, diſpatched Amaſis, one of his offi- 
cers, to ſuppreſs it, and force the rebels to return to 
their allegiance. But the moment Amaſis began to 
make his ſpeech, they fixed a helmet upon his head, 
in token of the exalted dignity to which they intended 
to raiſe him, and proclaimed him king. Amaſis hav- 
ing accepted the crown, ſtaid with the mutineers, and 
confirmed them in their rebellion. | | 
Apries, more exaſperated than ever at this news, 
ſent Paterbemis, another of his great officers, and one 
of the principal lords of his court, to put Amaſis un- 
der an arreſt, and bring him before him; but Pater- 
bemis not being able to execute his commands, and 
bring away the rebel, as he was ſurrounded with the 
inſtruments of his treachery, was treated by Apries at 
his return in the moſt ignominious and inhuman man- 
ner; for, his noſe and ears were cut off by the com- 
mand of that prince, who never conſidered, that only 
his want of power had prevented his executing his 
commiſſion. So bloody an outrage, done to a perſon 
of ſuch high diſtinction, exaſperated the Egyptians. 
ſo much, that the greateſt part of them joined the 
rebels, and the inſurrection became general. Apries 
was now forced to retire into Upper Egypt, where he 
ſupported himſelf ſome years, during which Amaſis 
enjoyed the reſt of his dominions. | oh 
The troubles which thus diſtracted Egypt, afforded 
Nabuchodonoſor a favourable opportunity to invade 
that kingdom; and it was God himſelf inſpired him 
with the reſolution. This prince, who was the inſtru- 
ment of God's wrath (though he did not know himſelf 


aud, joined to the peeled ſhoulders, into other Handi. 
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to be ſo) againſt a people whom he was reſolved to 


chaſtiſe, had juſt before taken Tyre, where himſelf 


and his army had laboured under incredible difficulties. | 


To recomperſſe their toils, God abandoned Egypt to 
their arms. It is wonderful to hear the Creator him- 
ſelf delivering his thoughts on this ſubject. There are 


few paſſages in ſcripture more remarkable than this, or 


which give a ſtronger idea of the ſupreme authority 
which God exerciſes over all the princes and kingdoms 
of the earth. (x) * Son of man, (ſays the Almighty 
« to his prophet Ezekiel) Nebuchadnezzar king or 
“ Babylon cauſed his army to ſerve a great ſervice 
e againſt Tyrus: Every head was made bald, and 
« every ſhoulder was peeled “: Yet had he no wages, 
c nor his army, + for the ſervice he had ſerved. 
* againſt it. Therefore thus ſaith the Lord God, Be- 


* hold I will give the land of Egypt unto Nebuchad- 


© nezzar king of Babylon, and he ſhall take her mul- 


e titude, and take her N and take her prey, and 
e fit ſhall be. the w or his army. I have given 


« him the land of Egypt for his labour, wherewith 


he ſerved againſt it, becauſe they wrought for me, 


« faith the Lord God.” Says another prophet, (0) 
« He ſhall array himſelf with the land of Egypt, as 
a {hepherd putteth on his garment, and he ſhall go 
« forth from thence in peace.” Thus ſhall he load 
himſelf with booty, and thus cover his own ſhoulders, - 
and thoſe of his fold, with all the ſpoils of Egypt. 


Noble expreſſions ! which ſhew the prodigious ea: 
with which all the power and riches of 


a kingdom are 
carried 
(&) xxin. 18, 19, 20. . ) Jerem. xliii. 12. 

* The baldueſs of the heads of the this paſſage, ave are to know, thot 
Babylonians, was owing to the preſ- Nabuchodonoſor ſuſtained incredible 
Jure of their helmets ; and their peel- bardſbips at the fiege of Tyre ; ard 
ed ſhoulders 0 their carrying baſtets that ah n the Tyrians faww then:- 
of earth, and large pieces of timber, ſelves cloſely attacked, the nobles con- 
to join Tyre to the continent. Bald- weyed themſelves, and their rich} 
nefs was itſelf a badge of flavery; effects, on ſbip- board, and retired 
So that wher. 


Shes that the conguerur”s army ſuſ- Nabuchodonofor took the city, he found 


tained even the mofl ſervile labours nothing to recompenſe his loſſes,” an: 


in this memorable fiege. the troubles be had undergone in this 
+ For the better underſianding of fiege. S. Hieron. 


more to. do but to take ! it, and cloath himſelf with it. 
The king of Babylon taking advantage therefore of 
the inteſtine diviſions, which the rebellion of Amaſis 
had occaſioned in that kingdom, marched thither at 
the head of his army. He ſubdued Egypt from Mig- 
dol or Magdol, a town on the frontiers of it, as far 
as Syene, 1n the oppoſite extremity where it borders 
on Ethiopia. He made a horrible devaſtation where- 
ever he came; killed a great number of the inhabi- 
tants, and made ſueh dreadful havock in the country, 
that the damage could not be repaired in forty years. 
Nabuchodon ng 
and conquered the whole kingdom, came to an ac- 
commodation with Amaſis; and leaving him as his 
viceroy there, returned to Babylon. | 
(2) ApRIES (Pharaoh-Hophra) now leaving the 


place where he had concealed himſelf, advanced to- 


wards the ſea- coal (probably towards Libya; ) and 
Hiring an army of Carians, Tonians, and other fo- 
reigners, he marched againit Amaſis, whom ke fought 


near Memphis; but being overcome, Apries was taken 


priſoner ; carried to the city of Sais, and there ſtrangled 
in his own palace. 

The Almighty had given, by the mouth of his pro- 
phets, an aſtoniſhing relation of the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances of this mighty event. It was he who had 
broke the power of Apries, which was once ſo formi-, 


dable; and put the {word into the hand of Nabu _ 


chodonoſor, in order that he might chaſtiſe and hum- 
ble that haughty prince. (4) © I am, ſaid he, againſt 
Pharaoh King of Egypt, and will break his arms 
which were ſtrong, bur now are broken; and I will 
cCauſe the ſword to fall our of his hand. — But 
I will ſtrengthen the arms of the king of Babylon, 
and put my ſword into his hand. —(c) And they 
* ſhall know that I am the Lord.” 8 


cc 


You $7, | H [Ls uy He 


1 Herod. 1. ii. e 163, 169. Diod. 1.3. p. 72. (a) Ezek. xxx, 
22, (6) 24. (c) Ezek. xxx. 25. | 
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karried away, when God appoints the revolution; and 
ſhift like a garment, to a new owner, who has no 


having loaded his army with ſpoils, 
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He enumerates the towns which were to' fall a prey 
to the victors; (d) Pathros, Zoan, No, (called in the 
vulgate Alexandria) Sin, Aven, Phibeleth, &c. * 
He takes notice particularly of the unhappy end, 
to which the captive king ſhould come. (e) Thus 
„ ſaith the Lord, behold I will give Pharaoh-Hophra, 
the king of Egypt, into the hand of his enemies, 
and into the hand of them that ſeek his life.” 

Laſtly hegleclares, that during forty years, the Egyp- 


tians ſhall be oppreſſed with every ſpecies of calamity, 


and be reduced to ſo deplorable a ſtate, (F) © That 


there ſhould be no more a prince of the land of 


% Egypt.“ The event verified this prophecy. Soon 
after the expiration of theſe forty years, Egypt was 


governed ever ſince by foreigners. For ſince the ruin 


made a aA over of the Perſian empire, and has been 
of the Perfian monarchy, it has been ſubject ſucceſſive- 


Iy to the Macedonians, the Romans, the Saracens, the 
Mamalukes, and laſtly to the Turks, who poſſeſs it 
at this day. : © | 

(g) God was not leſs punctual in the accompliſh- 
ment of his prophecies, with regard to ſuch of his 
own people, as had retired, contrary to his prohibi- 
tion, into Egypt, after the taking of Jeruſalem ; and 
forced Jeremiah along with them. The inſtant they 
had reached Egypt, and were arrived at Taphnis (or 
Tanis) the prophet, after having hid in their preſence 
(by God's command) ſtones in a grotto, which was 
near the king's palace; he declared to them, that 
Nabuchodonoſor ſhould ſoon arrive in Egypt, and that 


. God woktild eſtabliſh his throne in that very place; 
that this prince would lay waſte the whole kingdom, 
and carry fire and ſword into all places; that them- 
ſelves ſhould fall into the hand of theſe cruel enemies, 


when one part of them would be maſſacred, and the 
. reſt 


(d) Ver. 14. 17. (e) Jerem. xliv. 30. : (/) Ezek. xxx. 13. 


() Jerem. Chap. xliii, xliv. 


] have given the names of theſe Pelufuum ; againſt Aven, Heliopolis; 
towns as they fland in our Engliſh againſt Phibeſeth, Pubaſlum (Er- 
everſin, In the margin are printed baſte;) and by theſe laft names they 
again: can, Tais; againfl Sion, are mentioned in the origingh. 
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Feſt led captive to Babylon; that only a very ſmall 
number ſhould eſcape the common deſolation, and be 
at laſt reſtored to their country. All theſe prophecies 
had their accompliſhment in the appointed time. _ 

Amams. After the death of Apries, Amaſis be- A.M. 
came peaceable ** of Egypt, and reigned forty , 3435: 

years over it. He was, according to (5) Plato, a na- 559. 

tive of the city of Sais. 2 
(i) As he was but of mean extraction, he met with 
no reſpect, but was only contemned by his ſubjects, in 
the beginning of his reign : He was not inſenſible of 
this ; but nevertheleſs thought it his intereſt to ſubdue 
their tempers by an artful carriage, and win their affec- 
tion by gentleneſs and reaſon. He had a golden ciſ- 
tern, in which himſelf, and thoſe perſons who were 
admitted to his table, uſed to waſh their feet : He melt- 
ed it down, and had it caſt into a ſtatue, and then ex- 
poſed the new god to publick worſhip. The people 
haſted in crouds to pay their adoration to the ſtatue. 
The king, having aſſembled the people, informed them 
of the vile uſes to which this ſtatue had once been put, 
which nevertheleſs had now their religious proſtra- 
tions : The application was eaſy, and had the defired 
ſucceſs; the people thenceforward paid the king all 
the reſpect that is due to majeſty. 

(k) He always uſed to devote the whole morning 
to publick affairs, in order to receive petitions, give 
audience, pronounce ſentence, . and hold his councils : 

The reſt of the day was given to pleaſure; and as 
Amaſis, in hours of diverſion, was extremely gay, and 
ſeemed to carry his mirth beyond due bounds ; his 
courtiers took the liberty to repreſent to him the un- 
ſuitableneſs of ſuch a behaviour; when he anſwered, 
that it was as impoſſible for the mind to be always ſe- 
rious and intent upon buſineſs, as for a bow to con- 
tinue always bent. 5 | 

It was this king who obliged the inhabitants of every 
town, to enter their names in a book kept by the ma- 
giſtrate for that purpoſe, with their profeſſion, and bo 
1 6 manner 
(5) In Tim. (i) Herod. I. ii. c. 172. ( Ibid. cap. 73. 
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manner of living. Solon inſerted this cuſtom amotrg 
___w : | + oe 

He built many magnificent temples, eſpecially at 
Sais the place of his birth. Herodotus admired eſpe- 
cially a chapel there, formed of one ſingle fone, and 
which was twenty-one cubits * in front, fourteen in 


depth, and eight in height ; its dimenfions within were 


not quite ſo large: It had been brought from Ele- 


Phantina, and two thouſand men had employed three 


years, in conveying it along the Nile. . 
Amaſis had a great eſteem for the Greeks. He 


| granted them large privileges ; and permitted ſuch of 


them as were deſirous of ſettling in Egypt, to live in 
the city of Naucratis, ſo famous for its harbour. When 
the rebuilding of the temple of Delphi, which had 
been burnt, was debated on, and the expence was 
computed at three hundred talents +, Amaſis furniſhed 
the Belphians with a very conſiderable ſum towards 


diſcharging their quota, which was the fourth part of 


the whole charge. | 
He made an alliance with the Cyrenians, and mar- 


ried a wife from among them. 


He is the only king of Egypt who conquered the 


Hand of Cyprus, arid made it tributary. 


Under his reign Pythagoras came into Egypt, being 
recommended to that monarch by the famous Poly- 


. crates, tyrant of Samos, who had contracted a friend- 
- ſhip with Amaſis, and will be mentioned hereafter. 


Pythagoras, during his ſtay in Egypt, was initiated in 
all the myſteries of the country; and inſtructed by the 
prieſts in whatever was moſt abſtruſe and important 


in their religion. It was here he imbibed his doc- 
"ay, of the Metempſychoſis, or tranſmigration of 
ul. „„ | 


In the expedition in which Cyrus conquered fo great 


a part of the world, Egypt doubtleſs was ſubdued, like 


the reſt of the provinces; and Xenophon. declares this 
in the beginning of his Cyropedia or inſtitution of that 
| | Prince. 


ue cubit is one foot and _ ten inches, Vide ſupra. 


+ Or, 58125 l. ferling. 


EINGS OF BGIPT. 
Probably, after that the forty years of deſo- 
Fm, which had been propheſied by the prophet, were 
expired, Egypt beginning gradually to recover itſelf, 
Amaſis ſhook off the yoke, and recovered his liberty. 

Accordingly we find, that one of the firſt cares of 
Cambyſes the fon of Cyrus, after he had aſcended the 


throne, was to carry his arms into Egypt. On his ar- 


rival there, Amaſis was juſt, dead, and ſucceeded by 


his fon Pſammenitus. 

PSAMMENITUS.. Cambyſes, after having gained a 
battle, purſued the enemy to Memphis; beſieged the , 
city, and ſoon took it: However, he treated the king“ 
with clemency, granted him his life, and aſſigned hint 


an honourable penſion; but being informed that he 


was ſecretly concerting meaſures to re- aſcend his 
throne, he put him to death. Pſammenitus reigned 
but ſix months: All Egypt ſubmitted immediately to 
the victor, The particulars of this ny will be related 
more at large, when I come to that of Cambyſes. 
Here ends the ſucceſſion of the Egyptian kings. 
From this æra the hiſtory of this nation, as was before 


obſerved, will be blended with that of the Perſians and 


Greeks, till the death of Alexander. At that period, 
a new monarchy will ariſe in Egypt, founded by Pto- 
lemy the fon of Lagus, which will continue to Cleo- 
patra, that is, for about three hundred years. I ſhall 


treat each of theſe ſubjects, in the ſeveral e to 


which they _ 
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city was à colony. 


' Carthage formed after the madel of Tyre, of which that 
E oh were indebted to the Tyri- 


ans, not only for their origin, but their man- 
ners, language, cuſtoms, laws, religion; and 
their great application to commerce, as will appear 
from every part of the ſequel. They ſpoke the ſame 
language with the Tyrians, and theſe the ſame with the 
Canaanites and Iſraelites, that is, the Hebrew tongue, 
or at leaſt a language which was entirely derived from 
it. Their names had commonly ſome particular mean- 
ing: (2) Thus Hanno ſignified gracious, bountiful; 
Dido, amiable, or well beloved; Sophoniſba, one who 
keeps faithfully her huſband's ſecrets. From a ſpirit of 
religion, they likewiſe joined the name of God to 
their own, conformably to the genius of the Hebrews. 
Hannibal, which anſwers to Ananias, ſignifies 955 
| [or 
(e) Bochart, Part, IT, I. ii, e. 16. ns 
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[or the Lord] bas been gracious to me. Aſdrubal, an- 


ſwering to Azarias, implies tbe Lord will be our ſuccour. 
It is the ſame with other names, Adherbal, Maharbal, 
Maſtanabal, Sc. The word Pcoeni, from which Punic 
is derived, is the ſame with Phœni or Phœnicians, be- 


cauſe they came originally from Phcenicia. In the 


Pœnulus of Plautus, is a ſcene written in the Punic 
tongue, which has very much exerciſed the learned “. 
But the ſtrift union which always ſubſiſted between 
the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, is ſtill more re- 
markable. (5) When Cambyſes had reſolved to make 
war upon the latter, the Phœnicians, who formed the 
chief f 
could not ſerve him againſt their countrymen; and 
this declaration obliged that prince to lay aſide his de- 


rength of his fleet, told him plainly, that they 


ſign. The Carthaginians, on their ſide, were never 
forgetful of the country from whence they came, and 
to which they owed their origin. (c) They ſent regu- 


larly every year to Tyre, a ſhip freighted with preſents, 
as a quit- rent or acknowledgment paid to their an- 
cient country; and its tutelar gods had an annual ſa- 
crifice offered to them by the Carthaginians, who con- 
ſidered them as their protectors. They never failed to 
ſend thither the firſt fruits of their revenues; nor the 
tithe of the ſpoils taken from their enemies, as offer- 
ings to Hercules, one of the principal gods of Tyre 
and Carthage. The Tyrians, to ſecure from Alex- 


ander (who was then beſieging their city) what they 


yalued above all things, I mean their wives and chil- 


dren, ſent them to Carthage, where, at a time that 


the inhabitants of the latter were involved in a furious 


war, they were received and entertained with ſuch a 


kindneſs and generoſity as might be expected from the 
moſt tender and opulent parents. Such uninterrupted 
teſtimonies of a warm and ſincere gratitude, do a na-. 
tion more honour, than the greateſt conqueſts, and 
the moſt glorious victories. 8 


(5) Herod, I. iii. c. 17-19. (c) Polyb. 944. Q. Curt. 1. iv. 
c h t# SE 5 by 2 

* The firſt ſtene of the fifth a7 tranſlated into Latin by Petit, in the 
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Scr. II. The Reuiicion of the Carthaginians. 


T appears from ſeveral paſſages of the hiſtory of 
Carthage, that its. generals looked upon it as an 


indiſpenſable duty; to begin and end all their enter. 


(e) After the battle of Cannæ, when 


prizes, with the worſhip of the gods.” (4) Hamilcar, 
father of the great Hannibal, before he entered Spain 
in an hoſtile manner, offered up a ſacrifice to the gods; 
and his ſon treading in his ſteps, before he left Spain, 
and marched againit Rome, went to Cadiz in order to 
Pay the vows he made to Hercules ; and to. offer up 
new ones, in caſe that god ſhould be * to him. 

e acquainted 


the Carthaginians with the joyful news, he recom- 


mended to them above all things, the offering up a 
thankſgiving to the immortal gods, for the ſeveral vic- 
tories he had obtained. Pro his tantis totque victoriis 


derum efſe grates diis immortalibus agi haberique. 


Nor was this religious honouring of the deity on all 
oecaſions, the ambition of particular perſons only; but 
was the genius and diſpoſition of the whole nation. 

(f) Polybius has tranſmitted to us a treaty of peace 
concluded between Philip, ſon of Demetrius king of 
Macedon, and the Carthaginians, in which the great 
reſpect and veneration of the latter for the deity, their 
inherent perſuaſion that the gods aſſiſt and preſide over 
human affairs, and particularly over the ſolemn treaties 
made in their name and preſence, are ſtrongly diſplay- 


ed. Mention is therein made of five or ſix different 
orders of deities; and this enumeration appears very 


extraordinary in a publick inſtrument, ſuch as a treaty 
of peace concluded between two nations. I will here 
preſent my reader with the very words of the hiſtorian, 


as it will give ſome idea of the Carthaginian theology. 


This treaty . wwas concluded in the preſence of Fupiter, 


Funo, and Apollo; in the preſence of the demon or genius 


(dxippouG») of the Carthaginians, of Hercules and Jolaus; 
in the preſence of Mars, Triton, and Neptune; in the © 


preſence of all the confederate gods of the Carthaginians , 


| | CT 
(4) Liv. I. xxi. n. 1. Ibid. n. 22. (e) Liv. 1. xxili. n. 11. 
CF) L. vii. p. 693. Edit. Gronov, a | 


CARTHAGINIANS. 
and of the ſun, the moon, and the earth; in the preſence 
of the rivers, meads, and waters; in the preſence of all 
thoſe gods wha poſſeſs Carthage: What would we now 
fay to an inſtrument of this kind, in which the tutelar 
angels and faints of a kingdom ſhould be introduced? 
The Carthaginians had two deities, to whom they 
paid a more particular worſhip, and who deſerve ta 
| bo ſome mention made of them in this place. 
The firſt was the goddeſs Cœleſtis, called likewiſe 
Urania or the Moon, who was invoked in great cala- 
mities, and particularly in droughts, in order to oh- 
tain rain: (g) That BAY virgin Cceleſtis, ſays Ter- 
tullian, the promiſer of rain, Ita ip/a virgo caleſtis 
pluviarum polliciatrix. Tertullian, ſpeaking of this 
goddeſs and of ZXſculapius, makes the heathens of 
that ape a challenge, which is bold indeed, but at the 
ſame time very glorious to the cauſe of Chriſtianity z ; 
and declares, that any Chriſtian who firſt comes, all * 
oblige theſe falſe gods to confeſs publickly, that they 
are Bur devils; and conſents that this Chriſtian ſhall | 
be immediately killed, if he does not extort ſuch a 
confeſſion from the mouth of theſe gods. Nift ſe de- 
mones confeſſi fuerint Chriſtiano mentiri non audentes, ibi- 
dem illius Cbhriſtiani procaciſſimi ſanguinem fundite. St, 
Auſtin likewiſe makes frequent mention of this deity. 
(b) What is now, ſays he, become of Celeſtis, whoſe em- 
pire was once ſo great in Carthage ? This was doubtleſs 
the ſame deity, whom (i) Jeremiah calls h queen f 
heaven; and who was held in ſo much reverence by the 
Jewiſh women, that they addreſſed their vows, burnt 
incenſe, poured out drink-offerings, and made , cakes 
for her with their own hands, «ut faciant placentas reginæ 
cel; ; and from whom they boaſted their having re- 
ceived all manner of bleſſings, whilſt they paid her a 
regular worſhip ; whereas, {ſince they had failed in it, 
they had been oppreſſed with misfortunes of every kind. 
The ſecond deity particularly adored by the Cartha- 
ginians, and in whoſe honour human facrifices "ery of- 
5 ER | fered, 


el Apolog. c. xiii, (5) In Pſalm xcviii. (5) Jer. vii. 18, 
. and xliv. 17—25. 5 - 
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fered, . was Saturn, known in ſcripture by the name of 
Moloch ; and this worſhip paſſed from Tyre to Car- 
thage. Philo quotes a paſſage from Sanchoniathon, 
which ſhews that the-kings of Tyre, in-great dangers, 
uſed to facrifice their ſons to appeaſe the anger of the 
ds; and that one of them, by this action, procured 
imſelf divine honours, and was worſhipped as a god, 
under the name of the planet Saturn : 'To this doubt- 
leſs was owing the fable of Saturn's devouring his own 
children. Particular perſons, when they were deſirous 
of averting any great calamity, took the ſame method; 
and, in imitation of their princes, were ſo very ſuper- 
ſtitious, that ſuch as had no children, purchaſed thoſe 
of the poor, in order that they might not be deprived 
of the merit of ſuch a ſacrifice. This cuſtom pre- 
vailed long among the Phcoenicians and Canaanites, 
from whom the Iſraelites borrowed it, though forbid 
expreſsly by heavem At firſt, children were inhu- 
manly burnt, either in a fiery furnace, like thoſe in 
the valley of Hinnon, ſo often mentioned in ſcripture; 
or in a flaming ſtatue of Saturn. (&) The cries of 
_ theſe vnhagpy victims were drowned by the uninter- 
rupted noiſe of drums and trumpets. Mothers * made 
It a merit, and a part of their religion, to view this 
barbarous ſpectacle with dry eyes, and without ſo 
much as a groan; and if 2 tear or a ſigh ſtole from 
them, the ſacrifice was leſs acceptable to the deity, 
and all the effects of it were entirely loſt. (7) This 
ſtrength of mind, or rather ſavage barbarity, was car- 
ried to ſuch exceſs, that even mothers would endea- 
vour, with embraces and kiſſes, to huſh the cries of 
their children; leſt, had the victim been offered with 
an unbecoming grace, and in the midſt of tears, it 
fhould anger the god: Blanditiis & oſculis comprime-. 
 bant vagitum, ne Kbit hoſtia immolaretur (m). 0 | 
EET. | | ter- 
(4) Plut. de ſuperſtit. p. 171. (1) Tertul. in Apolog. (n) Mi- 
nut. Felix. | Ro 5 
* Tlaptipnxet dd n Un Ar. 0 | u- 
dciaxl®:, Kc. ws "uo 7 IK. 1 ed b = : Mit the LAY 
leſs mother flood by as an unconcerned muſt have been ſacrificed, Plut, ds 
ſpectator z a groan or a tear falling ſuperſtitione. | I 
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C ART HAGINIANS. 
| afterwards contented themſelves with making their 
children paſs through the fire; in which they frequently 
periſhed, as appears from ſeveral n of ſcripture. 
( ) The Carthaginians retained the barbarous cuſ- 
tom of offering human ſacrifices to their gods, till the 
ruin of their city *: An action which ought to have 
been called a ſacrilege rather than a ſacrifice. Sacrile- 
gium veriùs quam ſacrum. 
ſome years, from the fear they were under of draw-ing 


upon themſelves the indignation and arms of Darius I. 
king of Perſia, who forbad them the offering up of 


human facrifices, and the eating the fleſh of dogs: 
() But they ſoon reſumed this horrid practice, ' ſince; 
in the reign of Xerxes, the ſucceſſor to Darius, Gelon 


the tyrant of Syracuſe, having gained a conſiderable 


victory over the Carthaginians in Sicily, made the fol- 

lowing condition among other articles of peace he 
granted them, viz. That no more human ſacrifices ſhould 
be offered to Saturn. And doubtleſs, the practice of 
the Carthaginians, on this very occaſion, made Gelon 
uſe this precaution. (p) For during the whole en- 
gagement, which laſted from morning till night, Ha- 


milcar, the fon of Hanno their general, was perpetu- 


ally offering up to. the gods, ſacrifices of living men, 
who were thrown on aà flaming pile; and ſeeing his 
. ? ; 8 N Q * troops 


(o) Plut. de ſera vindic. deorum, 


() Q. Curt. I. iv. c. 5. 
Herod. 1. vii. c. 167. 


p- 552. ( 


* of ears from T, ertullian's' 


Apology, that this barbarous cuflom 
prevailed in Africa, long after the 
rum of Carthage. Infantes penes 


| Afrigam Saturno immolabantur 


Fig uſque ad proconſulatum 
"1beriz, qui eoſdem ſacerdotes in 
eiſdem arboribus templi fui op- 
umbraticibus ſcelerum votivis 
crucibus expoſuit, teſte militia 
patriz noſtræ, que id ipſum mu- 
nus illi proconſuli functa eſt, i. e. 


Children avere publickly ſacrificed to 


Saturn, down to the proconſi 
of Tiberius, who hanged the ſacri- 
ficing 22 tbemſelves on the trees 
«vhich ſhaded vtherr temple, as on ſo 
many croſſes, raiſed io expiate their 


country are witneſſes, awho were 
the actors of this execution at the 
command of this proconſul. Tertull. 
Apolog. c. 9. Two learned men 
are at va 

ful, and the time of bis government. 


Salmaſius confeſſes his ignorance 
both ; but rejects the authority of 
Scaliger, who, for proconſulatum, 


rends proconſulem Tiberii, and 
thinks Tertullian, oben he writ bis 


Apalogy, had forgot bis name. How- 


ever this be, it is certain that the 
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It was ſuſpended only for 


crimes, of which the — of our 


e about the procon- 


memory of the incident here related 


by Tertullian, was then recent, and 
probably the witneſſes of it bad not 
been long dead, | e 
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troops routed and put to flight, he himſelf ruſhed into 
the pile, in order that he might not ſurvive his own 
diſgrace ; and to extinguiſh, ſays Ambroſe, ſpeaking 
of this action, with his own blood this ſacrilegious fire, 
when he found that it had not proved of ſervice to him“. 
In times of peſtilence + they uſed to facrifice a great 
number of children to their gods, unmoved with pity. 
for a tender age, which, excites compaſſion in the mo 
cruel enemies; thus ſeeking a remedy for their evils 
in guilt @ſelf ; and endeavouring to appeaſe the gods 
by the moſt ſhocking kind of barbarity. "MT | 
() Diodorus relates an inſtance of this cruelty which 
ſtrikes the reader with horror. At the time that Aga- 
thocles was juſt going to beſiege Carthage, its inhabi- 
tants, ſeeing the extremity to which they were reduced, 
imputed all their misfortunes to the juſt anger of Sa- 
turn, becauſe that, inſtead of offering up children no- 
bly born, who were uſually facritices to him, he had 
been fraudulently put off with the children of ſlaves and 
foreigners, To atone for this crime, two hundred 
children of the beſt families in Carthage were ſacrificed 
to Saturn; beſides which, upwards of three hundred 
citizens, from a ſenſe of their guilt of this pretended 
crime, voluntarily ſacrificed themſelves. Diodorus 
adds, that Saturn had a brazen ſtatue, the hands of 
which were turned downward; ſo that when a child 
was laid on them, it dropped immediately into an hol- 
low, where was a fiery + Baa | | 
Can this, ſays (7) Plutarch, be called worſhipping 
the gods? Can we be faid to entertain an honourable 
idea of them, if we ſuppoſe that they are pleaſed with 
laughter, thirſty of human blood, and capable of re- 
F „„ einn 
() L. ii. p. 756. () De ſuperſtitione, p. 169-171. 
* In ipſos quos adolebat ſeſe & impuberes (que ætas etiam 
præcipitavit ignes, ut eos vel hoſtium mifericordium provocat) 
cruore ſuo extingueret, quos ſibi aris admovebant, pacem deorum 
nihil profuiſſe cognoverat. S. ſanguine eorum expoſcentes, pro 
Amb, | quorum vita dii maxime rogarl 
+ Cum peſte laborarent cru- ſolent. Fuftin. I. xviii. c. 6. The 
enta ſacrorum religione & ſce - Gauls as well as Germans uſed ts 


lere pro remedio uſi ſunt. Quippe ſacrifice r aciſult 


homines ut victimas immolabant may be credited. 


* 
» 0 
3 > 
1 
Fa 


CC 
quiring or accepting ſuch offerings 0) Religion, ſays 
this judicious author, is placed between two rocks, 
that are equally dangerous to man, and injurious to 


the deity, I mean impiety and ſuperſtition. The one, . 


from an affeCtation of free-thinking, believes nothing; 


and the other, from a blind weakneſs, believes all 


rhingy, Impiety, to rid itſelf of a terror which galls 
it, denies the very exiſtence of the gods: whilſt ſu- 
perſtition, to calm its fears, 1 forges gods, 


which it makes not only the friends, but protectors, 


and models, of crimes. (f) Had it not been better, 
ſays he farther, for the Carthaginians to have had a 


Critias, a Diagoras, and ſuch like open and undiſguiſed 


atheiſts for their lawgivers, than to have eſtabliſhed ſo 


frantic and wicked a religion? Could the Typhons 
and the giants, (the open enemies to the gods) had 


they gained a victory over them, have eſtabliſhed more 
abominable ſacrifices? 1 | . 

Such were. the ſentiments which a heathen enter- 
tained of this part of the Carthaginian worſhip. But 


one would ſcarce believe that mankind were capable 


of ſuch madneſs and frenzy. Men do not generally 


entertain ideas ſo deſtructive of all thoſe things which 


nature conſiders as moſt ſacred; as to ſacrifice, to 


murder their children with their own hands; and to 
throw them in cool blood into fiery furnaces ! Such 
ſentiments of fo unnatural and barbarous a kind, and 
yet adopted by whole nations, and even by thoſe that 


paſſed for civilized, as the Phœnicians, Carthaginians, 


Gauls, Scythians, and even the Greeks and Romans; 
and conſecrated by cuſtom during a long ſeries of ages, 
can have been inſpired by him only, who was a murderer 


from the beginning; and who delights in nothing but 


the humiliation, miſery, and perdition of man. 
Sxcr. III. Form of the Government of Carthage. 
1 government of Carthage was founded upon 
J principles of the moſt conſummate wiſdom, and 
it is with reafon that (2) Ariſtotle ranks this republick 

. | in 
(5) Idem in Camill. p. 32. (:) De ſuperſtitione. (2) De 
dep. I. ü. c. 11. | 1 | | | 
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in the number of thoſe that were had in the greateſt 


"eſteem by the ancients, and which was fit to ſerve as a 


model for others. He grounds his opinion on a re- 


flection, which does great honour to Carthage, by re- 
marking, that from its foundation to his time (that is 
upwards of five hundred years) no conſiderable ſedi- 
tion had diſturbed the peace, nor any tyrant oppreſſed 


the liberty of Carthage. Indeed, mixed governments, 


ſuch as that of Carthage, where the power was divided 


betwixt the nobles and the people, are ſubject to two 


inconveniencies ; either of degenerating into an abuſe 


of liberty by the ſeditions of the populace, as fre- 


quently happened in Athens, and in all the Grecian 
republicks; or into the oppreſſion of the publick li- 
berty by the tyranny of the nobles, as in Athens, 


| Syracuſe, Corinth, Thebes, and Rome itſelf under 


Sylla and Cæſar. It is therefore giving Carthage the 


higheſt praiſe, to obſerve, that it had found out the 


art, by the wiſdom of its laws, and the harmony of 
the different parts of its government, to ſhun, during 
ſo long a ſeries of years, two rocks that are ſo dan- 
gerous, and on which others ſo often ſplit. : 

It were to be wiſhed, that ſome ancient author had 
left us an accurate and regular deſcription of the cuſ- 
toms and laws of this famous republick. For want 
of ſome ſuch aſſiſtance, we can only give our readers 


g a confuſed and imperfect idea of them, by collecting 


the ſeveral paſſages which lie ſcattered up and down in 
authors. Chriſtopher Hendrich has obliged the learn- 
ed world in this particular; and his“ work has been 


of great ſervice to me. 


(x) The government of Carthage, like that of Sparta 
and Rome, united three different authorities, which 


counterpoiſed and gave mutual aſſiſtance to one ano- 
ther. Theſe authorities were, that of the two ſupreme 


magiſtrates called Suffetes ; that of the ſenate ; and 
| „5 | | that 
(.̃.,x) Polyb. I. vi. p. 49%. | 5 

* It is entitled, Carthago, five | + This name is derived from a 
Carthaginenſium reſpublica, &c. word, which, with the Hebrews 
Francofurti ad Oderam, ann. and Phaonicians, ſignifies judges. 
_— +. : Soph M42 
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that of the people. There afterwards was added the 
tribunal of One Hundred, which had great credit and 


influence in the republick. 


The SUFFETES. 


The power of the Suffetes was only annual, and 
their authority in Carthage anſwered to that of the 
conſuls at Rome. In authors they are frequently 
called kings, dictators, conſuls, becauſe they exerciſed 


the functions of all three. Hiſtory does not inform 


us of the manner of their election. They were em- 
powered to aſſemble the ſenate , in which they pre- 
ſided, propoſed ſubjects for deliberation, and told the 


voices ; and they likewiſe preſided in all emergent 


and deciſive debates. Their authority was not limited 
to the city, nor confined to civil affairs: They ſome- 


times had the command of the armies. We find, that 


when their employment of Suffetes expired, they were 


made prætors, whoſe office was conſiderable, ſince it 
empowered them to preſide in ſome cauſes ; as alſo to 
propoſe and enact new laws, and call to account the 
receivers of the public revenues, as appears from what 


Livy (O) relates concerning Hannibal on this head, 
and which I ſhall take notice of in the ſequel. 


The SENATE. 


The Senate, compoſed of perſons who were vene- 


rable on account of their age, their experience, their 
birth, their riches, and eſpecially their merit, formed 


the council of ſtate; and were, if I may uſe that ex- 


preſſion, the ſoul of the publick deliberations. Their 


number is not exactly known: It muſt however have 


been very great, ſince an hundred were ſelected from 
it to form a ſeparate aſſembly, of which J ſhall im- 
mediately have occaſion to ſpeak. In the ſenate, all 


(3) L. xxxili. n. 46, 47. 


thagine quotannis annui bini re- 
ges creabantur. Corn. Nep. in vita l. xxx. n. 7. 
Annibalis, c. 7. The great Hanni - Cum Suffetes ad jus dicen- 


bal was once one of the Suffetes. dum concediſſent, Id. I. xxxiy. 
+ Senatum itaque Suffetes, n. 62, ; 
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* Ut Rome conſules, fic Car- quod velut conſulare imperium | 
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affairs of conſequence were debated, the letters from 
generals read, the complaints of provinces heard, am- 


baſſadors admitted to audience, and peace or war de- 
termined, as is ſeen on many occaſions. 


(z) When the ſentiments and votes were unani- 
mous, the ſenate decided ſupremely, and there lay 
no appeal from it. When there was a diviſion, and 
the ſenate could not be brought to an agreement, the 


affair was then brought before the people, on whom 


the power of deciding thereby devolved. The reader 
will eaſily perceive the great wiſdom of this regula- 
tion ; and how happily it was F e to cruſh factions, 
to produce harmony, and to inforce and corroborate 
good counſels; ſuch an aſſembly being extremely jea- 
lous of its authority, and not eaſily prevailed upon to 
let it paſs into other hands. Of this we have a me- 
morable inſtance in (a) Polybius. When after the 
loſs of the battle, fought in Africa, at the end of the 
ſecond Punic war, the conditions of peace offered by 


the victor, were read in the ſenate; Hannibal, obſerv- 


ing that one of the ſenators oppoſed them, repreſented 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, that as the ſafety of the repub- 
lick lay at ſtake, it was of the utmoſt importance for 
the ſenators to be unanimous in their reſolutions, to 


prevent ſuch a debate from coming before the peo- 
ple; and he carried his point. This doubtleſs laid 


the foundation in the infancy of the republick, of the 
ſenate's power, and raiſed its authority to ſo great a 


height. (5) And the ſame author obſerves, in another 


A. Carth. place; that whilſt the ſenate had the adminiſtration 
487. of affairs, the ſtate was governed with great wiſdom, 


and ſucceſsful in all its enterprizes. 


- The PzoPLE. 


It appears from every thing related hitherto, that 
ſo low as Ariſtotle's time, who gives ſo beautiful 2 
draught, and beſtows ſo noble an eulogium on the go- 


vernment of Carthage, the people ſpontaneouſly left 
the care of publick affairs, and the chief adminiſtration 


K 
(2) Ariſt. loc. cit. (a) L. xv. p. 706, 707. (6) Polyb. I. vi. p. 49 · 
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of them to the ſenate: And this it was which made 
the republick ſo powerful. But things changed after- 
wards. For the people grown inſolent by their wealth 
and conqueſts, and forgetting that they owed theſe 
bleſſings to the prudent conduct of the ſenate, were de- 
 firous of having a ſhare in the government, and ar- 
rogated to themſelves almoſt the whole power. From 
that period, the publick affairs were tranſacted wholly 
by cabals and factions; which Polybius aſſigns as one 
of the chief cauſes of the ruin of Carthage, 2 


„be Tribunal of the Hundred, 
This was a body compoſed of an hundred and four 
perſons; though often, for. brevity ſake, - they are | 
called the Hundred. Theſe, according to Ariſtotle, | 
were the ſame in CLONE. as the Ephori in Sparta; | 
vhence it appears, that they were inſtituted to balance | 
the power of the nobles and ſenate : But with this 
difference, that the Ephori were. but five in number, | 
and elected annually; whereas theſe were perpetual, 
and were upwards of an hundred. It is believed, that 
theſe centumvirs are the ſame with the hundred judges _- 
mentioned by (c) Juſtin, who were taken out of the A. M. 
ſenate, and appointed to enquire into the conduct of , Cm. 
their generals. The exorbitant power of Mago's fa- 437. | 
mily, which, by its engroſſing the chief employmeats 
both of the ſtate and the army, had thereby the ſole 
direction and management of all affairs, gave occaſion 
to this eſtabliſhment. It was intended as a curb to 
the authority of their generals, which, whilſt the ar- 
mies were in the field, was almoſt boundleſs and abſo- 
lute; but, by this inſtitution, it became ſubject to 
the laws, by the obligation their generals were under, 
of giving an account of their actions before theſe 
judges, on their return from the campaign. (4) U? 
hoc metu ita in bello imperia cogitarent, ut domi judicia 
legeſque reſpiccrent. Of theſe hundred and four judges, 
five had a particular juriſdiction ſuperior to that of the 
reſt; but it is not known how long their "Ce 
r 1 laſt 


N (4) Juſtin. I. Alx. 
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laſted. This council of five was like the council of 


ten in the Venetian ſenate. A vacancy in their num- 


ber could be filled by none but themſelves. They 


alſo had the power of chuſing thoſe who compoſed 
the council of the hundred. Their authority was very 


great, and for that reaſon none were elected into this 
office but perſons of uncommon merit: and it was not 
judged proper to annex any ſalary or reward to it; 


the ſingle motive of the publick good, being thought a 


tie ſufficient, to engage honeſt men to a conſcientious 
and faithful diſcharge of their duty. (2) Polybius, in 
his account of the taking of new Carthage by Scipio, 


_ diſtinguiſhes clearly two orders of "magiſtrates eſta- 


bliſhed in old Carthage ; for he ſays, that among the 
riſoners taken at new Carthage, were two magiſtrates 
longing to the body or aſſembly of old men [tx ri; 
DTeexoias} o he calls the council of the hundred; and 


fifteen of the ſenate [i 716 Euyxanre. | (F) Livy men- 


tions only the fifteen of the ſenators ; - but, in another 
place, he names the old men; and tells us, that they 


formed the molt venerable council of the government, 


and had great authority in the ſenate. * Carthagini- 


enſes---Oratores ad pacem petendam mittunt triginta ſeni- 


erum principes. Id erat ſanflius apud illos concilium, 


maximaquè ad ipſum ſenatum regendum vis. 


Eſtabliſnments, though conſtituted with the greateſt D 


wiſdom, and the juſteſt harmony of parts, degenerate 


however infenſibly into diſorder and the moſt deſtruc- 
tive licentiouſneſs. Theſe judges, who by the lawful 
execution of their power were a terror to tranſgreſſors, 


and the great pillars of juſtice z abuſing their almoſt 


unlimited authority, became ſo many petty tyrants. 
We ſhall: ſee this verified in the hiſtory of the great 
Hannibal, who, during his pretorſhip, after his re- 
1 6 LB Il. Tea ba t,t - 
vo L. x. p. 824. Edit. *Gronov. - (/) L. xxvi. n. 51. L. xxx. 

Mr. Rollin might have taken The chief of theſe officers took from 


notice of ſome civil officers who avere Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal, a 


eflabliſked at Carthage, awith a poder beautiful youth, named Aſdrubal, ou 
lie that of the cenſors of Rome, to a report that Hamilcar vas more 
inſpect the manners of the citizens, familiar with this youth than wa* 

F "© conſiſtent 
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turn to Africa, employed all his credit to reform ſo A. M. 
horrid an abuſe; and made an authority, which before , 3083. 
was perpetual, only annual, about two hundred years — 


from the firſt founding the tribunal of the one hundred. 
PDxrrors in the GOVERNMENT of Carthage. 
Ariſtotle, among other reflections made by him on the 
government of Carthage, remarks two great defects in 
it, both which, in his opinion, are repugnantto the views 
of a wiſe law- giver, and the maxims of good policy. 

The firſt of theſe defects was, the inveſting the ſame 
perſon with different employments, which was conſi- 
dered at Carthage, as a proof of uncommon merit. 
But Ariſtotle thinks this practice vaſtly prejudicial to 
a community. For, ſays this author, a man poſſeſſed 
but of one employment, is much more capable of ac- 
quitting himſelf well in the execution of it; becauſe 
affairs are then examined with greater care, and ſooner 
diſpatched. We never ſee, continues our author, either 
by ſea or land, the ſame officer commanding two dif- 
ferent bodies, or the ſame pilot ſteering two ſhips. 
Beſides, the welfare of the ſtate requires, that places 
and preferments ſhould be divided, in order to excite 
an emulation among men of merit: whereas the be- 
ſtowing of them on one man, too often dazzles him 
by ſo diſtinguiſhing a preference; and always: fills 
others with jealouſy, diſcontent, and murmurs. 
The ſecond defect taken notice of by Ariſtotle in 
the government of Carthage, was, that in order for 
a man to attain the firſt poſts, a certain eſtate was re- 
quired (beſides merit and a conſpicuous birth.) By 
which means poverty might exclude perſons of the 
moſt exalted merit, which he conſiders as a great evil 
in a government. For then, ſays he, as virtue is 
wholly . diſregarded, and money is all- powerful, be- 
cauſe all things are attained by it; the admiration and 
1 5 1 . - ie 


ronſilent wwith- modeſty. Erat præ- loquebantur · Quo factum elt ut 
teren cum eo [Amilcare] ado- a præfecto morum Haſdrubal cum 
leſcens illuſtris et formoſus Haſ- eo vetaretur eſſe. Corn. Nep. in 


drubal, quem nonnulli diligi tur- Vita Amilcaris. 
Pius, quam par erat ab Am:lcare, 


? 
? 
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defire of riches ſeize and corrupt the whole commu - 
nity. Add to this, that when magiſtrates and judges 
are obliged to pay large ſums for their employments, 


There is not, I believe, one inſtance in all anti- 


quity, to ſhew that employments, either in the ſtate 


or the. courts of juſtice, were ſold. The expence, 
therefore, which Ariſtotle talks of here, to raiſe men 
to preferments in Carthage, muſt doubtleſs be under- 
ſtood of the preſents that were given, in order to pro- 
cure the votes of the electors; a practice, as Polybius 
obſerves, very common at Carthage, where no kind 


of gain was judged a diſgrace“. It is therefore no 


wonder, that Ariſtotle. ſhould condemn a practice 
whoſe conſequences, it is very plain, may prove fatal 
to a government. | VVV 

But in caſe he pretended, that the chief employ- 
ments of a ſtate ought to be equally acceſſible to the 


rich and the poor, as he ſeems to inſinuate; his opi- 
nion 1s refuted by the general practice of the wiſeſt re- 


. publicks ; for theſe, without any way demeaning or 


aſperſing poverty, have thought that on this occaſion, 
the preference ought to be given to riches ; becauſe 
it is to be preſumed, that the wealthy have received a 
better education, have nobler views, are more. out of 


the reach of corruption, and leſs liable to commit baſe 


actions; and that even the ſtate of their affairs makes 
them more affectionate to the government, inclines 


them to maintain peace and order in it, and to ſup- 


prefs whatever may tend to ſedition and rebellion. - 


+ Ariſtotle, in concluding his reflections on the re- 


publick of Carthage, is much pleaſed with a cuſtom 
22 in it, viz. of ſending from time to time co- 


lonies into different countries; and in this manner, 


procuring its citizens commodious ſettlements. This 


provided for the neceſſities of the poor, who, equally 


with the rich, are members of the ſtate; and it dil- 
charged Carthage of multitudes of lazy indolent r. 
1 | 2 ple, 


Had Kapynhiving #38 aigy; ey ayiye rw wel; nights Polyb. I. vi 


p. 497- ; | 
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ple, who were its diſgrace, and often proved dan- 
gerous to it: It prevented commotions and inſurrec- 
tions, by thus removing ſuch perſons as commonly oc- 
caſion them; and who being ever uneaſy under their 


preſent circumſtances, are always ready for innovati- 
ons and tumults. | | | 


Sgr. IV. TRADE of Carthage, the firſt ſource of its 
1  - wealth and power. eh 
OMMERCE, ſtrictly ſpeaking, was the occupa- 

tion of Carthage, the particular object of its in- 

Aduſtry, and its peculiar and predominant characteriſ- 

rick. It formed the greateſt ſtrength, and the chief 

ſupport of that commonwealth. . In a word, we may 
alfirm that the power, the conqueſts, the credit, and 
glory of the Carthaginians, all flowed from trade. Si- 
tuated in the center of the Mediterranean, and fſtretch- 
ing out their arms eaſtward and weſtward, the extent 


of their commerce took in all the known world; and 


wafted it to the coaſt of Spain, of Mauritania, of Gaul, 
and beyond the ſtraits and pillars of Hercules. They 


failed to all countries, in order to buy, at a chea 


rate, the ſuperſluities of every nation; which, by the 


wants of others, became neceſſaries, and theſe they 


ſold to them at the deareſt rates. From Efe the 
Carthaginians fetched fine flax, paper, corn, fails and 
cables * ſhips ; from the coaſt of the Red-Sea, ſpices, 
frankincenſe, perfumes, gold, pearls, and precious 
ſtones; from Tyre and Phcoenicia, purple and ſcar- 
let, rich ſtuffs, tapeſtry, coſtly furniture, and divers 
very curious and artificial works ; in fine, they fetch- 
ed from various countries, all things that are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, or capable of contributing to eaſe, 
luxury, and the delights of life. They brought back 
from the weſtern parts of the world, in return for the 
commodities carried thither, iron, tin, lead, and cop- 
per: by the ſale ot theſe various commodities, they 


enriched themſelves at the expence of all nations; and 


put them under a kind of contribution, which was ſo 
much the ſurer, as it was ſpontaneous, 
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In thus þecoming the factors and agents of all na- 
tions, they had made themſelves lords of the ſea; the 
hand which held the eaſt, the weft, and ſouth toge- 
ther; and the neceſſary canal of their communication | 
ſo that Carthage roſe to be the common city, and the 
center of the trade, of all thoſe nations which the ſea 
ſeparated from one another. | 
The moſt conſiderable perſonages of the city were 
not aſhamed to trade. They applied themſelves to it 
as induftriouſly as the meaneſt citizens; and their great 
wealth did not make them leſs in love with the dili- 
gence, patience, and labour, which are neceſſary for 


the acquiring them. To this they owed their empire 


of the ſea, the ſplendor of their republick ; their being 


able to diſpute for the ſuperiority with Rome itſelf, 
and their elevation of power, which forced the Ro- 
mans to carry on a bloody and doubtful war, for u 


wards of forty years, in order to humble and ſubdue 
this haughty rival. In fine, Rome, even in its trium- 
phant ſtate, thought Carthage was not to be entirely 


reduced any other way, than by depriving that city of 


the benefit of its commerce, by which it had ſo long 
been enabled to reſiſt the whole firengrh of that mighty 


republick. 


However, it is no wonder that, as Carthage came 


in a manner out of the greateſt ichool of traffick in the 


world, I mean Tyre, ſhe ſhould have been crowned 
with fuch rapid and uninterrupted ſucceſs. The very 
veſſels on which its founders had been conveyed into 
Africa, were afterwards employed by them in their 
trade. They began to make ſettlements upon the 


_ coaſts of Spain, in thoſe ports where they unloaded 
their goods. The eaſe with which they had founded 


theſe ſettlements, and the conveniences they met with, 
inſpired them with the deſign of conquering thoſe vaſt 


regions; and ſome time after, Nova Carthago, or New 
Carthage, gave the Carthaginians an empire in that 


country, almoſt "_— to that they enjoyed 1 in Africa. 


5 | 455 Sxcr. 
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Ster. V. e Mines of Spain, ſecond ſource of the 


' Riches and Power of Carthage. 


(b) \IODORUS juſtly remarks, that the gold ad 
filver mines found by the Carthaginians in 


Spain, were aninexhauſtible fund of wealth, that enabled 


them to {ſuſtain ſuch long wars againſt the Romans. 
The natives had long been ignorant of theſe treaſures 
(at leaſt of their uſe and yalue) that lay concealed in 
the bowels of the earth. The Phœnicians firſt made 
the diſcovery ; and, by bartering ſome wares of little 
value for this precious metal, which the natives ſuf- 
fered them to dig up, they amaſſed infinite wealth. 
The Carthaginians improved, from their example, 
when they conquered that country; as did the Ro- 
. afterwards, when they had diſpoſſeſſed the latter 
of it. 

| 0 The labour employed to come at theſe mines, 
and to dig the gold and filver out of them, was incre- 
dible. For the veins of theſe metals rarely appeared 


on the ſuperficies: they were to be fought tor, and 
traced through frightful depths, where very often 


floods of water ſtopped the miners, and ſeemed to de- 
feat all future purſuits. But avarice is as patient in 


undergoing fatigues, as ingenious in finding expedi- 


ents. "By pumps, which Archimedes had invented 


when in. Egypt, the Romans afterwards threw up the 
water out of theſe kind of pits, and quite drained 


them. Numberleſs multitudes of ſlaves periſhed in 


| theſe mines, which were dug to enrich their maſters, 
who treated them with the utmoſt barbarity, forced 


them by heavy ſtripes to labour, and gave them no 


_ reſpite either day or night. (&) Polybius, as yew 
by Strabo, ſays, that in his time, upwards of forty 
thouſand men were employed in the mines near Nova 
Carthago; and furniſhed the Romans every day with 
twenty-five thouſand drachmas, or eight hundred fifty- 
nine e ſeven ene and ſix- pence ?. 
e e n 
65 £36: iv. p. 312, &c," (i) Ibid. (kt) Lib. iii. p. 147. 


250 drachma An Alttick . = 8 d. Engl; ſh money, conſequently 
arachmea, Ty to Dr. Bernard 25000 = 8. $9. 75. 6 
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We muſt not be ſurprized to ſee the Carthaginians, 


ſoon after the greateſt defeats, ſending freſh and nu- 


merous armies again into the field; fitting out mighty 


fleets, and ſupporting, at a great expence, for many 


years, wars carried on by them in far-diſtant countries. 
But it muſt ſurprize us, to hear of the Romans doing 


the ſame ; they whoſe revenues were very inconſider- 


able before thoſe great conqueſts, which ſubjected to 


them the moſt powerful nations ; and who had no re- 


ſources, either from trade, to which they were abſo- 


lute ſtrangers; or from gold or ſilver mines, which 


were very rarely found in Italy, in caſe there were 


any; and conſequently, the expences of which muſt 
have ſwallowed up all the profit. The Romans, in 
the frugal and ſimple life hey led, in their zeal for 
the publick welfare, and their love for their country, 
poſſeſſed funds which were not leſs ready or ſecure than 
thoſe of Carthage, but at the ſame time were far more 
honourable. 33 
3 Skcr. VI. War. 2 
ARTHAGE. muſt be conſidered as a trading, and 
0 at the ſame time a warlike republick. Its genius 


and the nature of its government led it to traffick; 


and the neceſſity the Carthaginians were under, firſt 
of defending their ſubjects againſt the neighbouring 
nations, and afterwards a deſire of extending their 
commerce and empire, led them to war. This dou- 
ble idea gives us, in my opinion, the true plan and 
character of the Carthaginian republick. We have al- 
ready ſpoke of its commerce. | 


Ihe military power of the Carthaginians conſiſted 


in their alliances with kings; in tributary nations, 


from which they drew both men and money; in ſome 
troops raiſed from among their own citizens; and in 
mercenary ſoldiers purchaſed of neighbouring ſtates, 
without their being obliged to levy or exercile them, 


| becauſe they were already well diſciplined and inured 


to the fatigues of war; they making choice, in every 


country, of ſuch ſoldiers as had the greateſt merit and 
reputation. They drew from Numidia, a nimble, 


bold, 


CARTHAGINIANS. 
bold, , impetuous, and indefatigable cavalry, which 


formed the principal ſtrength of their armies ; from 


the Balearian iſles, the moſt expert flingers in the 
world; from Spain, a ſtout and invincible infantry ; 
from the coaſts of Genoa and Gaul, troops of known 
valour; and from Greece itſelf, ſoldiers fit for all the 
various operations of war, for the field or the garriſons, 
for beſieging or defending cities. 


I21 


In this manner the Carthaginians ſent out at once 


powerful armies, compoſed of ſoldiers which were the 
flower of all the armies in the univerſe, without depo- 
pulating either their fields or cities by new levies ; 
without ſuſpending their manufactures, or diſturbing 
the peaceable artificer; without interrupting their 
commerce, or weakening their navy. By venal blood 
they poſſeſſed themſelves of provinces and kingdoms ; 
and made other nations the inſtruments of their gran- 
deur and glory, with no other expence of their own, 
but their money; and even this furniſhed -from the 
traffick they carried on with foreign nations. 


If the Carthaginians, in the courſe of a war, ſuſtain- 


ed ſome loſſes, theſe were but as ſo many foreign acci- 
dents, which only grazed, as it were, over the body 
of the ſtate, bur did not make a deep wound in the 
bowels or heart of the republick. Theſe loſſes were 
ſpeedily repaired, by ſums ariſing out of a flouriſhing 


commerce, as from a perpetual ſinew of war, by which 


the government was furniſhed with new ſupplies for 


the purchaſe of mercenary forces, who were ready at 


the firſt ſummons. And from the vaſt extent of the 
coaſts which the Carthaginians poſſeſſed, it was eaſy 
for them to levy, in a very little time, a ſufficient num- 
ber of ſailors and rowers tor the working of their fleets, 
and to procure able pilots and experienced captains to 
conduct them. | | 


But as theſe parts were fortuitouſly brought toge- 


ther, they did not adhere by any natural, intimate, or 
neceſſary tye. No common and reciprocal intereſt 


united them in ſuch a manner, ſo as to form a ſolid 


and unalterable body. Not one individual in theſe 


mercenary 
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HISTORY OF THE . 
mercenary armies, wiſhed ſincerely the proſperity of 
the ſtate. They did not act with, the ſame zeal, nor ex- 
poſe themſelves to-dangers with equal reſolution, for a 


republick which they conſidered as foreign, and which 
| is og. was indifferent to them, as they would 
0 


have done for their native country, whoſe happineſs 
conſtitutes that of the ſeveral members who compoſe it. 
In great reverſes of fortune, the kings (7) in alli- 


ance with the Carthaginians might eaſily be detached 
from their intereſt, either by a jealouſy which the 


grandeur of a more powertul neighbour naturally 
gives; or from the hopes of reaping greater advan- 
tages from a new friend; or from the fear of being in- 
volved in the misfortunes of an old ally. 15 
The tributary nations, being impatient under the 
weight and 8 of a yoke which had been forced 


upon their necks, greatly flattered themſelves with the 


hopes of finding one leſs galling in changing their 
maſters ; or, in caſe ſervitude was unavoidable, the 
choice was indifferent to them, as will appear from 
many, inſtances in the courſe of this hiſtory. 

The mercenary forces, accuſtomed to meaſure their 
fidelity by the largeneſs or continuance of their pay, 


were ever ready, on the leaſt diſcontent, or the ſlight- 


eſt expectation of a more conſiderable ſtipend, to de- 
ſert to the enemy with whom they had juſt before 


fought, and to turn their arms againſt thoſe who had 


invited them to their aſſiſtance. 
Thus the grandeur of the Carthaginians being ſuſ- 


: tained only by theſe foreign ſupports, was ſhaken to 


the very foundation when they were ance taken away. 


.And if, to this, there happened to be added an inter- 


ruption of their commerce (by which only they ſub- 


ſiſted) ariſing from. the loſs of a naval engagement, 


they imagined themſelves to be on the brink of ruin, 


and abandoned themſelves to deſpondency and deſpair, 


as was evidently ſeen at the end of the firſt Punic war. 
Ariſtotle, in the treatiſe where he ſhews the advan- 


tages and defects. of the government of Carthage, 


1 finds 
(1) 45 Syphax and Maſiniſa. 
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ads no fault with its keeping up none but foreign 
forces; it is therefore probable, that the Carthagi- 

nians did not fall into this practice till a long time af- 
ter. But the rebellions which haraſſed Carthage in 
its later years, ought ta have taught its citizens, that 
no miſeries are comparable to thoſe of à government 
which is ſupported only by foreigners; ſince neither 
zeal, ſecurity, nor obedience can be expected from 
them. | Wc e 
But this was not the caſe with the republick of Rome. 
As the Romans had neither trade nor money, they 


were not able to hire forces, in order to puſh on their » 
conqueſts with the ſame rapidity as the Carthaginians: 


But then, as they procured every thing from within 
| themſelves; and as all the parts of the ſtate were inti- 
mately ynited ; they had ſurer reſources in great miſ- 
fortunes than the Carthaginians. And for this reaſon, 
they never once thought.of ſuing for peace after the 
battle of Cannæ, as the Carthaginians had done in a 
leſs imminent danger. | 
The Carthaginians had beſides a body of troops, 
(which was not yery numerous) levied from amon 
their own citizens; and this was a kind of ſchool, in 
which the flower of their nobility, and thoſe whoſe ta- 


lents and ambition prompted them to aſpire to the firſt 


dignities, learned the rudiments of the art of war. 
From among theſe were ſelected all the general offi- 
cers, who were put at the head of the different bodies 


of their forces, and had the chief command in the ar- 


mies. This nation was too jealous and ſuſpicious to 
employ foreign generals. But they were not fo diſ- 
truſtful of their own citizens as Rome and Athens; 


for the Carthaginians, at the ſame time that they in- 


veſted them with great power, did not guard againſt 
the abuſe they might make of it, in ma to oppreſs 
their country. The command of armies was neither 
annual, nor limited to any time, as in the two repub- 
licks above-mentioned. Many generals held their com- 
miſſions for a great number of years, either till the war 
or their lives ended; though they were ſtill 1 
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able to the commonwealth for their conduct; and lia- 
ble to be recalled, whenever a real overſight, a miſ- 
fortune, or the ſuperior intereſt of a cabal, | furniſhed 


* 


an opportunity for it. . 
: SecT. VII. Axrs and Sciences. 
TT cannot be ſaid that the Carthaginians renounced 
J entirely the glory which reſults from ſtudy and 
knowledge. The ſending of Maſiniſſa, ſon of a pow- 
erful king“, thither for education, gives us room to 
believe, that Carthage was provided with an excellent 
Tchool. (m) The great Hannibal, who in all reſpects 
* was an ornament to that city, -was not unacquainted 
with polite literature, as will be ſeen hereafter. (i) 
Mago, another very celebrated general, did as much 
honour to Carthage by his pen, as by his victories. 
He wrote twenty-eight volumes upofi huſbandry, 
which the Roman ſenate had in ſuch eſteem, that after 
the taking of Carthage, when they preſented the Afri- 
can princes with the libraries founded there, (another 
proof that learning was not entirely baniſhed from 
Carthage) they gave orders to have theſe books tranſ- 
lated into Latin 4, though Cato had before written 
books on that ſubject. (o) There is ſtill extant a Greek 
| verſion of a treatiſe drawn up by Hanno in the Punic | 
tongue, relating to a voyage fie made (by order of 
the ſenate) with a conſiderable fleet round Africa, for 
the ſettling of different colonies in that part of the 
world. This Hanno is believed to be more ancient, 
than that perſon of the ſame name, who lived in the 
time of Agathocles. 5 
(D) Clitomachus, called, in the Punic language, 
Aſdrubal, was a great philoſopher. He ſucceeded the 
famous Carneades, whoſe diſciple he had been; and 
maintained in Athens the honour of the academick 


24 + ey — — _ 
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ſect. 
3 () Nepos in vita Annibalis. (n) Cic. 1. i. De orat. n. 249. 
Plin. 1. xviii. c. 3. (o) Voſſ. De hiſt. Gr. |. iv. (p) Plut. De 


fort. Alex. p. 328. Diog. Laert. in Clitom. 
 ® King of the Maſſylians in Africk. of Utica, from whoſe werjion, au: 


I Theſe books were writ by Ma. may probably ſuppoſe, the Latin 4-45 
go in the Punic language, anda made. J * 8 


lated into Greek by Caffus Dionyſus 3 
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ſect. Cicero ſays, that he was a more ſenſible man, 
and fonder of ſtudy than the Carthaginians generally 
are. (g) He compoſed ſeveral books, in one of which 
he drew a piece to conſole the unhappy citizens of 


Carthage, who, by the ruin of their City, were re- 


duced to ſlayery. | 5 

I might rank among, or rather place at the head of, 
the writers who have adorned ica with their com- 
poſitions, the celebrated Terence; himſelf being ſingly 


capable of reflecting infinite honour on his country 


by the fame of his productions, if on this account 
Carthage, the place of his birth, ought not to be leſs 
conſidered as his country than Rome, where he was 


educated, and acquired that purity of ſtile, that deli- 


cacy and elegance, which have gained him the ad- 


miration of all fucceeding ages. (r) It is ſuppoſed, 


that he was carried off when an infant, or atleaſt very 
young, by the Numidians in their incurſions into the 
Carthaginian territories; during the war carried on 
between theſe two nations, from the concluſion of the 
ſecond, to the beginning of the third Punic war. He 


was fold a ſlave to Terentius Lucanus, a Roman fena- 


tor, who, after giving him an excellent education, 
gave him his liberty, and called him by his own name, 
as was then the cuſtom. He was united in a very 


ſtrict friendſhip with the ſecond Scipio Africanus, and 


Lælius; and it was a common report at Rome, that he 
had the aſſiſtance of theſe two great men in compoſing 
his. pieces. The poet, fo far from endeavouring to 
_ ſtifle a report ſo advantageous to him, made a merit 
of it. Only ſix of his comedies are extant. Some 
authors, according to Suetonius, (the writer of his 
life) ſay, chat in 2 return from Greece, whither he 
had made a voyage, he loſt a hundred and eight co- 


medies tranſlated from Menander, and could not ſur- 
vive an accident which muſt naturally afflict him in 


a ſenſible manner; but this incident is not very well 
e VVV founded. 
(2) Tuſe. Quæſt. l. iii. n. 54. (x) Suet. in vit. Terent. 


* Clitomachus, homo & acutus diligens. | Academ. Queſt. 1. ive 


ut Poznus' & valde ſtudioſus ac n. 33. 
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, OF THE 
founded. However this be, he died in the year of 
Rome 594, under the conſulſhip of Cneius Cornelius 
Dolabella, and M. Fulvius, aged thirty-five years, and 
conſequently was born anne 560. _ OE 

It muſt yet be confeſſed, notwithſtanding all we 
have ſaid, that there ever was a great ſcarcity of learn- 
ed men in Carthage, ſince it ſcarce furniſhed three or 
four writers of reputation in upwards of ſeven hundred 
years. Although the Carthaginians held a correſpon- 
dence with Greece and the moſt civilized nations, yet 
this did not excite them to borrow their learning, as 
being foreign to their views of trade and commerce. 
Eloquence, poetry, hiſtory, ſeem to have been little 
known among them. A Carthaginian philoſopher was 
conſidered as a ſort of prodigy = the learned. What 
then would an aſtronomer or a geometrician have been 
thought? I know not in what reputation phyſick, 
which is ſo advantageous to life, was at Carthage; or 
the civil law, ſo neceſſary to ſociety. _ > 

1 As works of wit were generally had in ſo much diſ- 

1 regard, the education of youth mult neceſſarily have 

been very imperfect and unpoliſhed. In Carthage, the. 
ſtudy and knowledge of youth were for the moſt part 
confined to writing, arithmetick, book-keeping, and 
the buying and ſelling goods; in a word, to whatever 
related to traffick. But polite learning, hiſtory, and 
philoſophy, were in little repute among them, Theſe 
were, in later years, even prohibited by the laws, 
which expreſsiy forbid any Carthaginian to learn, the 

Greek tongue, left it might qualify them for carrying 

on a dangerous correſpondence with the enemy, either 
by letter or word of mouth“. FOI 
Now what could be expected from ſuch a caſt of 
mind? Accordingly, there was never ſeen WG 
Y them, 


Factum ſenatus conſultum ne and Dionyſius the tyrant of Sictl ; 
quis poſtea Carthaginienſis aut the former, by letters auritten in 
literis Græcis aut ſermoni ſtude- Greek (which afterwards fell into 
ret; ne aut loqui cum hoſte, aut the hands of the Carthaginians) hav- 
Icribere fine interprete poſſet. ing informed the tyrant of the avar 
Tuſtin. l. xx. c. 5. Juſtin aſcribes deſigned againſt him by his country 3 
the reaſon of this law, to a treaſon- out of hatred to Hanno the general, 
able correſpondence between one Su- to whom he was an enemy. 
niatus, a potverful Carthaginan, | 


i 6 
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chem, that elegance of behaviour, that eaſe and com- 
placency of manners, and thoſe ſentiments of virtue, 
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which are generally the fruits of a liberal education in 


all civilized nations. The ſmall number of great men, 


which this nation has produced, muſt therefore 


have owed their merit to the felicity of their genius, 
to the ſingularity of their talents, and a long experi- 
ence, without any great aſſiſtance from inſtruction. 
Hence it was, that the merit of the greateſt men of 
Carthage was ſullied by great failings, low vices, 
and cruel paſſions; and it is rare to meet with any 
conſpicuous virtue among them, without ſome ble- 
miſn; with any virtue of a noble, generous, and ami- 
able kind, and ſupported by clear and laſting princi- 
_ ples, ſuch as is every where found among the Greeks 
and Romans. The reader will perceive, that I here 
ſpeak only of the heathen virtues, and agreeable tq 
the idea which the Pagans entertained of them. 

I meet with as few monuments of their ſkill in arts 
of a leſs noble and neceſſary kind, as painting and 
ſculpture: I find, indeed, that they had plundered 
the conquered nations-of a great many works in both 
theſe kinds ; but it does not appear that they them- 
ſelves had produced many. BI 


* 


ing, that traffick was the predominant inclination, and 

the peculiar characteriſtick of the Carthaginians; that 

it formed, in a manner, the baſis of the ſtate, the 
foul of the commonwealth, and the. grand ſpring 
which gave motion to all their enterprizes. The Car- 

thaginians, in general, were ſkilful merchants ; em- 

ployed wholly in traffick; excited ſtrongly by the de- 
lire of gain, and eſteeming nothing but riches z di- 

recting all their talents, and placing their chief glory 

in amaſſing them, though at the ſame time they ſcarce. 
knew. the. uſe for which they were deſigned, or how to 
uſe them in a noble or worthy manger, 6 


: 


SECT. 


From what has been ſaid, one cannot help conclud- 
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HISTORTJ OF THE 
Szcr. VIII. The CHaRacTER, MaxxERS, and Qua- 
LITIES of the Carthaginians. 

IN the enumeration of the various qualities which 
I Cicero“ aſſigns to different nations, as their diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſticks, he declares that of the Car- 

5 to be craft, ſkill, addreſs, induſtry, cun- 

ning, calliditas; which doubtleſs appeared in war, but 
was ſtill more conſpicuous in the reſt of their conduct; 
and this was joĩned to another quality that bears a very 
near relation to it, and is ſtill leſs reputable. Craft and 
cunning lead naturally to lying, hypocriſy, and breach 
of faith; and theſe, by accuſtoming the mind inſen- 
ſibly to be leſs ſcrupulous with regard to the choice of 
the means for compaſſing its deſigns, prepare it for 

the baſeſt frauds and the moſt perfidious actions. This 

| was alſo one of the characteriſticks of the Carthagini- 

| ans ; and it was ſo notorious, that to ſignify any re- 
markable diſponeſty, it was uſual to call it Punic honour, 
des Punica; and to denote a knaviſh, deceitful mind, 
no expreſſion was thought more proper and emphati- 
cal than this, a Caribaginian mind, Punicum ingenium. 
An exceſſive thirſt for, and an immoderate love of 
profit, generally gave occaſion in Carthage to the com- 
mitting baſe and unjuſt actions. One ſingle example 
will prove this. In the time of a truce, granted by 

Scip1o, to the earneſt entreaties of the Carthaginians, 

ſome Roman veſſels, being drove by a ſtorm on the 

coaits of Carthage, were ſeized by order of the ſenate 
and people ꝓ, who could not ſuffer fo tempting a prey 
to eſcape them. They were reſolved to get money, 
though the manner of acquiring it were ever ſo ſcan- 
dalous. || The inhabitants of Carthage, even - St, 

. Auſtin's 
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Quam volumus licet ipſi nos 
amemus, tamen nec numero Hiſ- 
panos, nec robore Gallos, nec cal- 
Iiditate Pœnos, ſed pietate ac re- 
ligione, &c. omnes gentes natio- 
neſque ſuperavimus. De Aruſp. 
Reſp. n. 19. | 

+ Carthaginienſes ſraudulenti 
& mendaces---multis & variis mer- 


catorum advenarumque ſermoni- 


bus ad ſtudium fallendi quæſtus 
cupiditate vocabantur. Cic. orat. 
ii. in. Rull. n. 94. 

t Magiſtratus ſenatum vocare, 
populus in curiz veſtibulo fremere, 
ne tanta ex oculis manibuſque 
amitteretur præda. Conſenſum 
eſt ut, &c. Liv. l. xxx. n. 24. 

A mountebank had promiſed the 
citizens of Carthage, to _—_— to 
| {em 


VF 
C ART HAGINIANS. 


Auſtin's time, (as that father informs us) ſhowed on 


2 particular occaſion, that they ſtill retained part of 
this characteriſtick. F 5 
() But theſe were not the only blemiſhes and faults 
of the Carthaginians. They had ſomething auſtere 
. and favage in their diſpoſition and genius, a haughty 
and imperious air, a fort of ferocity, which, in its firſt 
ſtarts, was deaf to either reaſon or remonſtrances, and 
plunged brutally into the utmoſt exceſſes of violence. 
The people, cowardiy and groveliag under apprehen- 
ſions, were fiery and cruel in their tranſports ; at the 
ſame time that they trembied under their magiſtrates, 
they were dreaded in their turn, by their miſerable 
vaſſals. In this we ſee the difference which education 
makes between one nation and another. The Athe- 
nians, whoſe city was always conſidered as the centre 
of learning, were naturally jealous of their authority, 
and difficult to govern ; but fill, a fund of good na- 
ture and humanity made them compaſſionate the mil- 
fortunes of others, and be indulgent to the errors of 
their leaders. Cleon one day defired the afiembly, in 
which he preſided, to break up; becauſe, as he told 
them, he had a ſacrifice to offer, and friends to enter- 
tain, The people only laughed at the requeſt, and 


immediately ſeparated. Such a liberty, ſays Plutarch, 


at Carthage, would have coſt a man his life. 


(2) Livy makes a like reflection with regard to Te- 


rentius Varro. That general, being returned to Rome 
after the battle of Cannæ, which had been loſt by his 
l conduct, was met by perſons of all orders of the 
itate, at ſome diſtance. from Rome; and thanked by 


them, for his not having deſpaired of the common- 


wealth; who, favs the hiitorian, had he been a general 
Yoko hb K N 


(s) Plut. De ger. Rep. p. 799. (2) Lib. xxii. n. 61. 
them their mot ſecret thoughts, ia laughter. Vili vultis emere, & care 
caſe they would come, on a day ap- vendere; in quo dicto leviſſimi 
pointed, to hear him. Bein all met, ſcenici omnes tamen conſcientias 
be told them, they were defirons to invenerunt ſuas, eique vera & ta 
buy cheap, and ſell dear. Every men improviſa dicenti admirabi 
man's conſcience pleaded guilty to favore plauſerunt. S. Auguft. I. 

the charge; and the mountebank xiil. de Trinit. c. 3. CEN 


was Hiſmifjed with applauſe and > 
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190  . HISTORY OF THE 

of the Carthaginians, muſt have expected the moſt 
ſevere puniſhment. Cui, /i Cartbaginienſium ductor fu- 
i et, nibil recuſandum fupplicit foret. Indeed a court 
was eſtabliſhed at Carthage, where the generals were 
obliged to give an account of their conduct; and 
they all were made reſponſible for the events of war. 
Ill ſucceſs was puniſhed there as a crime againſt the 
ſtate; and whenever a general loſt a battle, he was 
almoſt ſure, at his return, of ending his life upon a 
gibbet. Such was the furious, cruel, - and barbarous 
diſpoſition of the Carthaginians, who were always 
ready to ſhed the blood of their citizens as well as of 

. foreigners. The unheard-of tortures which they made 
Regulus ſuffer, are a manifeſt proof of this aſſertion ; 
and their hiſtory will furniſh us with ſuch inſtances of 
it, as are not to be read without horror. . 


I 
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PART Tus SECOND. 
The HISTORY F te CARTHAGI- 
ee ee 


HE interval of time between the foundation 

of Carthage and its ruin, included ſeven hun- 

dred years, and may be divided into two parts. 

The firſt, which is much the longeſt, and the leaſt 

known, (as is ordinary with the beginnings of all ſtates) 

extends to the firſt Punic war, and takes up five hun- 

dred and eighty-two years. The ſecond, which ends 

at the deſtruction of Carthage, contains but an hun- 
dred and eighteen years. he 


„* 
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| | LBNL. 
The foundation of CaRTHAOR, and its progreſs till the 
| time of the firſs Punic war, 
ARTHAGE in Africa was a colony from Tyre, 
the moſt renowned city at that time for com- 
merce 1n the world. Tyre had long before cranſplant- | 
| 8 e 


9 
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ed another colony into that country, which built Uti- 
ca *, made famous by the death of the ſecond Cato, 
Who for this reaſon is generally called Cato Uticenſis. 
Authors diſagree very much with regard to the æra 
of the foundation of Carthage . It is a difficult mat- 
ter, and not very material, to reconcile them; at leaſt, 
agreeably to the plan laid down by me, it is ſufficient 
td know, within a few years, the time in which that 
city was built. 4 

( u.) Carthage exiſted alittle above ſeven hundred years. 
It was deſtroyed” under the conſulate of Cn. Lentulus, 
and L. Mummius, the 603d year of Rome, 3859th 
of the world, and 145 before Chriſt. The foundation 
of it may therefore be fixed at-the year of the world 
3158, when Joaſh was king of Judah, 98 years before 
the building of Rome, and 846 before our Saviour. 
(x) The foundation of Carthage is a{cribed to Eliſa 

a Tyrian princeſs, better known by the name of Dido. 
Ithobal, king of Tyre, and father of the famous Je- 
zebel, called in ſcripture Ethbaal, was her great grand- 
father. She married her near relation Acerbas, called 
_ otherwiſe Sicharbas and Sichzus, an extremely rich 
prince, and Pygmalion king of Tyre was her brother. 
This prince having put Sichæus to death, in order 
that he might have an opportunity to ſeize his im- 
menſe treaſures ; Dido eluded the cruel avarice of her 
brother, by withdrawing ſecretly with all her dead 
huſband's poſſeſſions. - After having long wandered, 
ef; | K 2 ſhe 


_ (a). Live Role 1. l. (x) Jubtin. I. weill. e. 4, 5, C. App de 
dello Pun. p. 1. Strab. I. xvii. p. 832. Paterc. l. i. c. 6. 


* Utica et Carthago ambe in- 
clytæ, ambez à Phœnicibus con- 
ditæ; illa fato Catonis inſignis, 
hæc ſuo. Pompon. 


aud both built 
firſt renowned by 
laft by its own. —- 
+ Our countryman Howel endea- 
wvours to reconcile the three different 
accounts of the foundation of Car- 
thage, in the following manner. He 
ſays, that the town conſiſted of three 


Phæxicians; the 


Mel. c. 67. 
Utica and Carthage, bath famous, 


Cato's fate, the 


buildings adjoining io it, which he 
ſuppoſes to have been firſt built ; Me- 
gara, built next, and in reſpect of 
Cot hon, called the New Town, or 
Karthada ; and Byrſa, or the citadel, 
built laſt of all, and probably by Dido. 

Cothon, to agree with Appian, wa, 
built fifty years before the taking of 
Tray; eee to correſpond with 
Euſebius, %was built an hundred 
ninety four years later; Byrſa, to 
agree with Menander, (cited by 
Foſephus) was built an hundred 


| Barts, viz. Cothon, or the port and ſixty-fix years after Megara. 


132 HISTORY OF THE 
ſhe at laſt landed on the coaſt of the Mediterranean, 
in the gulph where Utica ſtood, and in the country 
of Africa, properly ſo called, diſtant almoſt fifteen 
* miles from Tunis, ſo famous, at this time, for its 
corſairs; and there ſettled with her few followers, after 
having purchaſed ſome lands from the inhabitants of 
we coumtry-+. ON F 

Many of the eee people, invited by the 
proſpect of lucre, repaired thither to ſell to theſe fo- 
reigners the neceſſaries of life; and ſhortly after in- 

corporated themſelves with them. Theſe inhabitants, 
who had been thus gathered from different places, ſoon 
grew very numerous. The citizens of Utica conſi- 
dering them as their countrymen, and as deſcended 
from the ſame common ſtock, deputed envoys with 
very conſiderable preſents, and exhorted them to build 
a City in the place where they had firſt ſettled. The 
natives of the country, from the eſteem and reſpect 

| frequently ſhewn to ſtrangers, made them the like 

F offers. Thus all things conſpiring with Dido's views, 

ſme built her city, which was appointed to pay an an- 

nual tribute to the Africans for the ground it ſtood 

upon; and called Carthada , or Carthage, a name 

that, in the Phoenician and Hebrew tongues (which 

have a great affinity) ſignifies the New City. It is ſaid 

that when the foundations were dug, a horſe's head was 

found, which was thought a good omen, and a pre- 
ſage of the future warlike genius of that people ||. 
= * This 


* 120 Stadia, Strab. 1. xiv. encompaſſed a large tra? of 1 


687. 
5 + Some authors ſay, that Dido put 
a trick on the natives, by deſiring to 
purchaſe of them, for ber intended 
ſettlement, only ſo much land as an 
ox's hide would encompaſs. The re- 
gueſt avas thought too moderate to be 
denied. She then cut the hide into 
the ſmalleſt thongs ; and, with them, 


on which ſbe built a cit 
Byrſa, from the hide, But this tale 
of the thong is generally exploded 7 
the learned; who obſerve, that the 
Hebrew word Boſra, which fignt- 
fies a fortification, gave riſe to the 
Greek word Byrſa, which is the 
name of the citadel of Carthage. 

t Kariha Hadath or Hadtha. 


{| Effodere loco ſignum, quod regia Juno _ 
Monſtrarat, caput acris equi ; nam fic fore bello 
Egregiam, et facilem victu per Yecula gentem. 


Virg. En. 8 i. ver. 447 · 
9 The' 
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This princeſs was afterwards courted by Iarbas king 

of Getulia, and threatened with a war in caſe of re- 
fuſal. Dido, who had bound herſelf by an oath not 

to conſent to a ſecond marriage, being incapable of 
violating the faith ſhe had ſworn to Sichæus, deſired 
time for deliberation, and for appeaſing the manes of 
her firſt huſband by ſacrifice. Having therefore or- 
dered a pile to be raiſed, ſhe aſcended it; and draw- 
ing out a dagger ſhe had concealed - under her robe, 


ſtabbed herſelf with it *. 1 . | y 
Virgil has made a great alteration in this hiſtory, by 4 
ſuppoſing that Eneas, his hero, was cotemporary with 1 
Dido, though there was an interval of near three cen- [4 


turies between the one and the other; the æra of the 
building of Carthage being fixed three hundred years 
lower than the deſtruction of Troy. This liberty is | 
very excuſable in a poet, who is not tied to the ſcru- 9 

pulous accuracy of an hiſtorian; we admire, with 4 
great reaſon, the judgment he has ſhewn in his plan, 

when, to affect the Romans the more, (for whom he 
wrote) with his ſubject, he has the art of introducing 
| OE, i - = "Wo 

The yr landing near this holy ground, ; 

And digging here, a proſp'rous omen found : 

From under earth a courſer's bead they drew, 

Their growth and faure fortune to foreſhew : 


This fated fign their foundreſs Juno gave, 
Of a foul fruitful, and a people brave. 


* 


" DRYDEN. 


* The flory, as it is told more at beaſts. Here | the queen with in- 


large in Fuftin, (I. xviii. c. 6.) ts 
this—Jarbas, king of the Mauri- 
tanians, ſending for ten of the prin- 
cipal Cartbaginiaus, demanded Di- 
do in marriage, threatening to de- 
clare awar againſt her in caſe of a 
refuſal ; the ambaſſadors being a- 
fraid to deliver the meſſage of Iar - 


bat, told ber, (with Punic honeſ- 


ty) that he wanted to have ſome 
perſon ſent him, who was ca- 
pable of civilizing and poliſhing 
himſelf. and his Africans ; but 
that there was no poſſibility of 


Finding any Carthaginian, Who 


would be willing to quit his na- 
tive..place and kindred, for the 
- converſation of Barbarians, who 
were as ſavage as the wildeſt 


dignation interrupting them, and 
allies, if they were not aſhamed 
to refuſe living in any manner, 
which might be beneficial to their 
country, to which they owed even 
their lives ? They then delivered the 
king*s meſſage ; and bid her ſet them 
a pattern, and ſacrifice herſelf to 
her country's welfare. Dido being 


thus enſnared, called on Sicheus with 
tears and lamentations, and anſauer- 
ed, that ſhe would go where the 


fate of her city called her. At 
the expiration of three months, ſbe 
aſcended the fatal pile; and with her 


laſt breath told the * that 


ſhe was going to her 
bad ordered ber. 


* - 


uſband as they 


* - * 
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Into it the implacable hatred which ſubſiſted between 
Carthage and Rome, and ingeniouſly deduces the ori- 
ginal of it from the very remote foundation of. thoſe 
two rival cities. . e 
Carthage, whoſe beginnings, as we have obſerved, 
were very weak, grew larger by inſenſible degrees, 
where it was founded. But its dominion was not long 
confined to Africa. The inhabitants of this ambiti- 
ous city extended their conqueſts into Europe, by in- 
vading Sardinia, ſeizing a great part of Sicily, and 
reducing almoſt all Spain; and having ſent powerful 
colonies every where, they enjoyed the empire of the 
ſeas for more than fix hundred years; and formed a 
fate which was able to diſpute pre- eminence with the 
greateſt empires of the world, by their wealth, their 
14 = commerce, their- numerous. armies, their formidable 
fleets, and above all, by the courage and ability of 
their captains. The dates and circumſtances of many 
of theſe conqueſts are little known. I ſhall take but 
| a tranſient notice of them, in order to enable my rea- 
ders to form ſome idea of the countries, which will 
bee often mentioned in the courſe of this hiſtory. 


Conqueſts of the CARTHAGINIANS in Africa. 

() The firſt wars made by the Carthaginians, were 
to free themſelves from the annual tribute which they 
had engaged to pay the Africans, for the land theſe 
had permitted them to ſettle in. This conduct does 
them no honour, as the ſettlement was granted them, 
upon condition of their paying a tribute. One would 
be apt to imagine, that they were deſirous of cover- 

Ing the obſcurity of their original, by aboliſhing this 
proof of it. But they were not ſucceſsful on this oc- 
caſion. The Africans had juſtice on their fide, and 

they proſpered accordingly, the war being terminated 
by the payment of the tribute. er 

(z) The Carthaginians afterwards carried their arms 
inſt the Moors and Numidians, and wen conqueſts. 
from both. Being now emboldened by theſe happy 

O Juſtin. I. , e. 1. BE (2) Juſtin. I, XiX, c. Fe $i& 


| CARTHAGINIANS. 
ſucceſſes, they ſhook pff entirely the tribute which 
gave. them ſo much uneaſineſs *, and poſſeſſed them- 
{elves of a great part of Africa. ig 
(a) About this time there aroſe a great diſpute be- 
tween Carthage and Cyrene, on account of their re- 
ſpective limits. Cyrene was a _y in city, 
ſituated on the. Mediterranean, towards the greater Syr- 
tis, and had been built by Battus the Lacedæmonian. 

It was agreed on each ſide, that two young men 
ſhould ſet out at the ſame time, from either city; and 
that the place of their meeting ſnould be the common 
boundary of both ſtates. The Carthaginians (theſe 
were two brothers named Philæni) made the moſt 
haſte; and their antagoniſts pretending that foul play 
had been uſed, and that theſe two brothers above- 
mentioned, had ſet out before the time appointed, re- 
fuſed to ſtand to the agreement, unleſs the two bro- 
thers (to remove all ſuſpicion of their unfair dealing) 
would conſent to be buried alive in the place where 
they had met. They acquieſced with the propoſal, 

and the Carthaginians erected, on that ſpot, two altars 
to their memories, and paid them divine honours in ? 

their city; and from that time, the place was called 

the altars of the Phileni, Aræ Philænorum +, and 
ſerved as the boundary of the Carthaginian empire, 
which extended from thence to the pillars of Hercules. 
Congueſts of the CARTHAGINIANS in Sarhinia, c. 
HFiſtory does not inform us exactly, either of the 
time when the Carthaginians entered Sardinia, or of 
the manner they got poſſeſſion of it. (5) This iſland 
was of great uſe to them; and, during all their wars, 
ſupplied them abundantly with proviſions. It is ſepa- 
rated from Corſica by a ſtrait of about three leagues 
+00 VVV „ - 

(a) Salluſt. de bello Jugurth. n. 77. Valer, Max. I. v. e. 6. (5) Strab. 
I. v. p. 224. Diod. I. v. p. 296. 

Afri compulſi ſtipendium ur- city which was anciently called Phi- 
bis conditæ Carthaginienſibus re- /enorum Are ; but others believe it 
mittere. Fuſtin. l. xix. c. 2. «was Naina or Tain, fituated a little 

+ Theſe pillars were not fland- weſt of Arcadia, in the gulph of 


ing in Strabo's time. Some Geo- Sidra. 
grapbers think Arcadia to be the 


\ 


—— — 


b 
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over, The metropolis of the ſouthern and moſt fertile 
part of it, was Caralis or Calaris, now called Cagliari. 
On the arrival of the Carthaginians, the natives with- 
drew to the mountains in the northern parts of the 
iſland, which are almoſt inacceſſible, and whence the 
enemy could not diſlodge them. 

- The Carthaginians ſeized likewiſe on the Baleares, 
now called Majorca and Minorca. Port Magon, in 
the latter iſland, was fo called from Mago, a Cartha- 
ginian general, who firſt made uſe of, and fortified it. 
(c) It is not known who this Mago was; but it is very 
probable that he was Hannibal's brother. This har- 
our is, at this day, one of the moſt conſiderable in 
the Mediterranean. 5 | 

\ (4) Theſe iſles furniſhed the Carthaginians with the 
moſt expert {lingers in the world, who did them great 
ſervice in battles and ſieges. They flung large ſtones 
of above a pound weight ; and ſometimes threw leaden 


bullets * with ſo much violence, that they would pierce 
even the ſtrongeſt helmets, ſhields, and cuiraſſes; and 
were ſo dextrous in their aim, that they ſcarce ever 


miſſed the blow. Ihe inhabitants of theſe iſlands were 


accuſtomed, from their infancy, to handle the fling ; 
for which purpoſe their mothers placed, on the bough 
of a high tree, the piece of bread deſigned for their 
children's breakfaſt, who were not allowed a morſel, 
till they had brought it down with their ſlings. (e) From 


eri 1. viii. n. 37. 


p. 742. Liv. loco citato. 
* Liqueſcit excuſſa glans fun- 


da, at attritu aëris, velut igne, 


diftiliat, i. e. The ball, when 
thruaun from the ſling, diſſulues; 
and, by the friction of the air, runs 


'as if it was melted by fire. Senec. 
Nat. Quzft. 1. ii. c. 57. 


+ Bechart derives the name of 


theſe iſlands from two Phoenician 


this practice theſe iſlands were called Baleares and Gym- 
-naſiz by the Greeks ; becauſe the inhabitants uſed to 
exerciſe themſelves ſo early in ſlinging of ſtones . 


Conqueſt 


(4) Diod. 1. v. n. 298. and 1. xix. 
(e) Strab. I. iii. p. 167. 


art of flinging. This flrengthens the 
authority of Strabo,w1z. that the in- 
babitants learnt their art from the 
Phenicians, who avere once pbeir 
maſters. Eqzvdwira; dico AMtyovTer 
—£r0Tg& ®6:vixec are o Ta; Wo 
And this is ſtill more probable, when 
we conſider that both the Hebrews 
and Phenicians excelled in this art. 
The Balearian ſlings would annoy an 
ara | enemy 
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 Congueſts of the CARTHAGINIANS in Spain. 
believe it will be proper to give my readers ſome idea 


(J). Spain is divided into three parts, Bœtica, Lu- 


ſitania, Tarraconia. 
Bcetica, fo called 


fram the river Bcetis (g), was the 


ſouthern diviſion of it, and comprehended the preſent 
kingdom of Granada, Andaluſia, part of New Caſtile, 
and Eſtremadura. Cadiz, called by the ancients Gades 
and Gadira, is a town ſituated in a ſmall iſland of the 
| fame name, on the weſtern coaſt of Andaluſia, about 


nine leagues from Gibraltar, 


(5) It is well known 


that Hercules extending his conqueſts to this place, 
halted, from the ſuppoſition that he was come to the 
extremity of the word. He here erected two pillars, 


as monuments of his victorie 


of that 


where theſe 4 were erecte 
moſt fruitful, the wealthieſt, a 
of Spain. 


theſe pillars. Au- 
ith regard to the place 
(i) Bcetica was the 
moſt populous part 


inhabited by the Turdetani, or Turduli. On the 


banks of the Betis ſtood three 1 


towards the ſource, Corduba lower down, the native 


place of Lucan and the two Seneca's; laſtly Hiſ 


(Y Clover. I. ii. c. 2. 
p. 171. 
enemy either near at hand, or at a 
diſtance. Every ſlinger carried three 
| of them in avar. One hung from the 
neck, a ſecond from the waiſt, and 


4 third wwas carried in the hand. 


To this give me leave to add two. 


more obſeryations (foreign indeed to 
' the preſent of, but Fn to 
theſe and. aubich I hope will not 
be unentertaining to the reader. The 
firft it, that theſe iſlands were once 
ſo infeſted with rabbits, that the in- 
habitants of it applied to Rome, ei- 
ther for aid againſt them, or otber · 


1. viii. c. 55. 


calmed near theſe i | 
ſwam to him out of one of thems 


alis (&). 
uſitania 


| (x). Guadalquivir. ' (5) Strabo, I. Bl. 
(i) Ibid. p. 139—142. () Sevi 


ille. 
wiſe defired new babitationt, inc 


purſuant to the cuſtom 
e. The place has 1 0 retained the name, 
though time has quite deſtroye 

thors are divided in opinion, 


It contained two hunured cities, and was 


rge cities, Caſtulo 


N yap vas Tay C TETwr, thoſe 


creatures having ejected them out 
their old hes, Vida Strab. Fun. 
| The ſecond ob 

tion is, that theſe iſlanders were not 
ony expert ſlingers, but likewiſe ex- 
cellent ſavimmers; which they are 
to this day, by the teſtimony f our 
countryman Biddulph, who, in his 
Travels, informs us, that being be- 
„ a woman 


with a baſtet of fruit to ſell. 


5M 


; 


IS 
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Luſitania is bounded on the weſt by the Ocean, on 
the north by the river Durius-(/), and on the ſouth 
by the river Anas (m). Between theſe two rivers is 


the Tagus. Luſitania was what is now called Portu- 


gal, with part of Old and New Caſtile. 

Tarraconia comprehended the reſt of Spain, that 
is, the kingdoms of Murcia and Valentia, Catalonia, 
Arragon, Navarre, Biſcay, the Aſturias, Gallicia, the 
kingdom of Leon, and the greateſt part of the two 
Caſtiles. Tarraco (u), a very conſiderable city, gave 
its name to that part of Spain. Pretty near it laj 
Barcino (o). Its name makes it conjectured, that it 
was built by Barcha, father of the great Hannibal. 
The moſt renowned nations of Tarraconia, were the 
Celtiberi, beyond the river Iberus (2); the Cantabri, 
where Biſcay now lies; the Carpetani, whoſe capital 


Was Toledo; the Ovitani, Cc. 


(p) Ebro. (7) L. v. p. 312. (r) Juſtin. I. xliv, c. 5. Diod. I. v. 


Spain, abounding with mines of gold and ſilver, 
and peopled with a martial race of men, had ſufficient 
to excite both the avarice and ambition of the Cartha- 
ginians, who were more of a mercantile than of a 
warlike diſpoſition, even from the genius and conſti- | 
tution of their republick. They doubtleſs knew that 
their Phoenician anceſtors, (as () Diodorus relates) 
taking advantage of the happy ignorance of the Spa- 
niards, with regard to the immenſe riches which were 
hid in the bowels of their lands, firſt took from them 
theſe precious treaſures, in exchange for commodities 
of the loweſt value. They likewiſe foreſaw, that if 
they could once ſubdue this country, it would furniſh 
them abundantly with well-diſciplined troops for the 
conqueſt of other nations, as actually happened. \__ 

(7) The occaſion of the Carthaginians firſt landing 
in Spain, was to aſſiſt the inhabitants of Cadiz, who 


| were invaded by the Spaniards. That city, as well as 


Utica and Carthage, was a colony of Tyre, and even 
more ancient than either of them. The Tyrians having 
built it, eſtabliſhed there the worſhip of Hercules : 
| 1 5 F | 

(D Duero. (mn) Guadiana. (n) Tarragona. (o) Barcelona. 


p-: 300. 
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and erected in his honour, a magnificent temple, which 
became famous in after-ages. The ſucceſs of this firſt 

expedition of the Carthaginians, made them deſirous 
of carrying their arms into Spain. nl 

It is not exaRtly known, in what period they entered 
Spain, nor how far they extended their firſt conqueſts. 
It is probable that theſe were flow in the beginning, 
as the Carthaginians had to do with very warlike na- 
tions, who defended themſelves with great refolution 
and courage. Nor could they ever have accompliſhed 
their deſign, as (s) Strabo obſerves, had the Spani- 
ards (united in a body) formed but one ſtate, and mu- 
tually aſſiſted one another. But as every canton, every 
people were entirely detached from their neighbours, 
and had not the leaſt correſpondence with them, the 
Carthaginians were forced to ſubdue them one after 
another. This circumſtance occaſioned, on one hand, 
their ruin; and on the other, protracted the war, and 
made the conqueſts of the country much more diffi- 
cult *; accordingly it has been obſerved, that though 
Spain was the firſt province which the Romans invaded 
on the continent, 1t was the laſt they ſubdued +; and 
was not entirely ſubjected to their power, till after 
having made a vigorous oppoſition for upwards of two 
hundred years. | 8 | $4 
It appears from the accounts given by Polybius and 
Livy, of the wars of Hamilcar, Aſdrubal, and Hanni- 
bal in Spain, which will ſoon be mentioned; that the 
arms of the Carthaginians had not made any conſider- 
able progreſs in that country, till this period, and that 
the greateſt part of Spain was then unconquered. But 
in twenty years time they compleated the conqueſt of 
almoſt the whole country. N „ 
(t) At the time that Hannibal ſet out for Italy, all 
the coaſt of Africa, from the Philænorum Aræ, by 


(6) L. iii. p. 158. (t) Polyb. 1. iii. p. 192. I. i. p. 9. 
* Such a diviſion of Britain re- Hiſpania prima Romanis 
tarded, and at the ſame time facili- inita Provinciarum quæ quidem 
tated the conqueſt of it to the Romans. continentis ſint, poſtrema omni- 
Dum ſinguli pugnant univerſi um perdomita eſt. Liv. I. xxviii. 
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the great Syrtis, to the pillars of Hercules, was ſub- 
ject to the Carthaginians. Paſſing through the ſtraits, 
they had conquered all the weſtern coaſt. of Spain, 
along the ocean, as far as the Pyrenean hills. The 
coaſt which lies on the Mediterranean, had been almoſt 
wholly ſubdued by them; and it was there they had 
built Carthagena; and they were maſters of all the 
country, as far as the river Iberus, which bounded 
their dominions. Such was, - at that time, the extent 
of their empire. In the center of the country, ſome 

nations had indeed held out againſt all their efforts, 
and could not be ſubdued by then. 


Conqueſts of the CaxTHAG INIANS in Sicily. 


The wars which the Carthaginians carried on in Si- 
cily are more known. I ſhall here relate thoſe which 
were waged from the reign of Xerxes, who firſt 

| prompted the Carthaginians to carry their arms into 

Sicily, till the firſt Punic war. This takes up near 
two hundred and twenty years, viz. from the year of 
the world 3520 to 3738. At the breaking ont of 
_ theſe wars, Syracuſe, the moſt conſiderable as well as 
moſt powerful city of Sicily, had inveſted. Gelon, 
Hiero, and Thraſybulus (three brothers who ſucceed- 
ed one another) with a ſovereign power. After their 
deaths, a democracy or popular government was eſta- 
pliſhed in that city, and ſubſiſted above ſixty years. 
From this time, the two Dionyſius's, Timoleon and 
 Agathocles, bore the fway in Syracuſe. Pyrrhus was 
afterwards invited into Sicily, but he kept poſſeſſion 
of it only a few yeags. Such was the government of 
Sicily during the wars, of which I am going to treat. 
They will give us great light with regard to the power 
def the Carthaginians, at the time that they began to 
He engaged in war with the Romans. 

Sicily is the largeſt and moſt conſiderable iſland in 
the Mediterranean. It is of a triangular form, and for 
chat reaſon was called Trinacria and Triquetra. The 
eaſtern ſide, which faces the Ionian or Grecian wh 
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extends from cape Pachinum (2) to Pelorum (x). The 
moſt celebrated cities on this coaſt are Syracuſe, Tau- 
romenium, and Meſſana. The northern coaſt, which 
looks towards Italy, reaches from cape Pelorum to 
cape Lilybeum (y). The moſt noted cities on this 
coaſt are Mylz, Hymera, Panormus, Eryx, Motya, 
Lilybæum. The ſouthern coaſt, which lies oppoſite 
to Africa, extends from cape Lilybæum to Pachynum. 
The moſt remarkable cities on this coaſt are Selinus, 
Agrigentum, Gela, and Camarina. This iſland is ſe- 
parated from Italy by a ſtrait, which is about a mile 
and a half over, and called the Faro or ſtrait of Meſſina. 
z) The paſſage from Lilybæum to Africa is but 1500 
furlongs, that is, about ſeventy-five leagues. WY - 
(a) The period in which the Carthaginians firſt car- A. M. 
ried their arms into Sicily is not exactly known. All 3507 
we are certain of is, that they were already poſſeſſed of 43. 
ſome part of it, at the time that they entered into a Rome, 
treaty with the Romans; the ſame year that the kings Ant. j. c. 
were expelled, and conſuls appointed in their room; 303. 
dig. twenty-eight years before Xerxes invaded Greece. 
This treaty, which is the firſt we find mentioned to 
have been made between theſe two nations, ſpeaks of 
Africa and Sardinia as poſſeſſed by the Carthaginians 
whereas the conventions, with regard to Sicily, relate 
only to thoſe parts of the iſland which were ſubject to 
them. By this treaty it is expreſsly ſtipulated, that 
neither the Romans nor their allies' ſhall fail beyond 
the fair Promontory *, which was very near Carthage ; 
and that ſuch merchants, as ſhall reſort to this city 
for traffick, ſhall pay only certain duties as are ſettled 
in it (5). —. 8 
It appears by the ſame treaty, that the Carthagi- 
nians were particularly careful to exclude the Romans 


. from 
(u) Paſſaro. (x) Il Faro. (60) Cape Bo. (x) Strabo, 
I. vi. p. 267. (a) Polyb. 1. iii. p. 245, & ſeq. Edit. Gronov. 


(5) Idem, p. 246. 


* The reaſon of this reſtraint, of the countries which lay more to the 
according to Polybius, was, the un- ſouth, in order that this 1 
willingneſs of the Carthaginians to [or might not hear of their fertility. 
let the Romans have any — olyb. I. iii. p. 247. Edit. Gronov.. 
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from all the countries ſubject to them; as well as from 


the knowledge of what was tranſacting in them: as 


though the Carthaginians, even at that time, took um- 
brage at the riſing power of the Romans; and already 


| | harboured in their breaſts the ſecret ſeeds of the jealouſy 


A. M. 


ö 3520. 
Ant. J. C. 
438684. 


and diffidence, that were one day to burſt out in long 
and cruel wars, and which nothing could extinguiſh 
but the ruin of one of the contending powers; ſo 
fierce were their mutual hatred and animoſity. | 

(e) Some years after the concluſion of this firſt 
treaty, the Carthaginians made an alliance with Xerxes 
king of Perſia. This prince, who aimed at nothing 
leſs than the total extirpation of the Greeks, whom he 


_ conſidered as his irreconcileable enemies, thought it 
would be impoſſible for him to ſucceed in his enter- 
prize, without the aſſiſtance of Carthage, whoſe power 
made it formidable even at that time. The Cartha- 
ginians, who always kept in view the deſign they en- 
tertained of ſeizing. _ the remainder of Sicily, 

_ greedily ſnatched the favourable opportunity which 


now preſented itſelf for their compleating the reduction 
of it. A treaty was therefore concluded; whereby the 
Carthaginians were to invade, with all their forces, 


| thoſe Greeks who were ſettled in Sicily and Italy, du- 


Greece itſelf. 


ring which Xerxes ſhould march in perſon againſt 
The preparations for this war laſted three years. The 
land-army amounted to no leſs than three hundred 


thouſand men. The fleet conſiſted of two thouſand 


ſhips. of war, and upwards of three thouſand ſmall 
veſſels of burden. Hamilcar, the moſt experienced 
captain of his age, failed from Carthage with this for- 
midable army. He landed at Palermo *, and, after 
ys won, his troops, he marched againſt Hymera, a 
city not far diſtant from Palermo, and laid ſiege to it. 
Theron, who commanded in it, ſeeing himſelf very 

much ſtraitned, ſent to Gelon, who had poſſeſſed him- 


ſelf of Syracuſe. He flew immediately to his relief, 


with fifty thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe. His 
| LE. arrival 


(c) Diod. 1. xi. p. 1, 16, & 2 wo 7515 city is called in Latin Panormus- 
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arrival infuſed new courage into the beſieged, who, 
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from that time, made a very vigorous defence. „ 


|  Gelon was an able warrior, and excelled in ſtrata- 


gems. A courier was brought to him, who had been 
diſpatched from Selinuntum with a letter for Hamil- 


car, to inform him of the day when he might expe! 
the cavalry, which he had demanded of them. Gelon 
drew out an equal number of his own, and ſent them 


7 


from his camp about the time agreed on. Theſe be- 


ing admitted into the enemies camp, as coming from 
Selinuntum, ruſhed upon Hamilcar, killed him, and 
ſet fire to his ſhips. In this critical conjuncture, Gelon 

attacked, with all his forces, the Carthaginians, who 
at firſt made a gallant reſiſtance. But when the news 
of their general's death was brought them, and they 
ſaw all their fleet in a blaze, their courage failed them, 
and they fled. And now a dreadful ſlaughter enſued ; 
upwards of an hundred and fifty thouſand being lain. 
The reſt of the army, having retired to a place where 
they were in want of every thing, .could not make a 
long defence, and ſo were forced to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion. This battle was fought the very day of the fa- 
mous action of Thermopylz, in which three hundred 


Spartans *, with the ſacrifice of their lives, diſputed 


Xerxes's entrance into Greece. 


When the ſad news was brought to Carthage, of the 
entire defeat of the army; conſternation, grief, and 


deſpair, threw the whole city into ſuch a confuſion and 
alarm as are not to be expreſſed. It was imagined that 
the enemy was already at the gates. The Carthagi- 


nians, in great reverſes of fortune, always loſt, their 


courage, and ſunk into the oppoſite extreme. Imme- 
diately they ſent a deputation to Gelon, by which they 
deſired peace upon any terms. He heard their envoys 


with great humanity. The ue ae victory he had 


gained, ſo far from * him haughty and untrac- 
table, had only increaſed his modeſty and clemency 
even towards the enemy. He therefore granted them 


| | 2 peace, 
* Beſides the 300 Spartans, the Leonidas, in this memorable battle. 
 Theffians, a people Bœrotia, to the Herod. I. vii. c. 202-222. 
number of 900, fought and died with | 
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a Peace, upon no other condition, than their paying 
— talents towards the expence of the — 
He likewiſe required them to build two temples, 
vhere the treaty of this peace ſhould be depoſited, 
and expoſed at all times to publick view. The Car- 
thaginians did not think this a dear purchaſe of a 
peace, that was ſo abſolutely neceſſary to their affairs, 
and which they hardly durſt hope for. Giſgo, the ſon 
of Hamilcar, purſuant to the unjuſt cuſtom bf the 
Carthaginians, of aſcribing to the general the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of a war, and making him ſuffer for it, was pu- 
niſhed for his father's misfortune, and ſent into baniſh- 
ment. He paſſed the remainder. of his days at Seli- 
nuntum, a city of Sicily. 140 22738 
Gelon, on his return to Syracuſe, convened the 
people, and invited all the citizens to appear under 
arms. He himſelf entered the aſſembly, unarmed and 
without his guards, and there gave an account of the 
whole conduct of his life. His ſpeech met with no 
other interruption, but the publick teſtimonies which 
were given him of gratitude and admiration. So far 
from being treated as a tyrant and the oppreſſor of his 
country's liberty, he was conſidered as its benefactor 
and deliverer; all, with an unanimous voice, proclaim- 
ed him king; and the crown was beſtowed, after his 
death, on his two brothers. 8 = 
A.M. (e) After the memorable defeat of the Athenians 
Fl, atk before Syracuſe, where Nicias periſhed with his whole 
4:4. fleet; the Segeſtans, who had declared in favour of 
Rome, the Athenians againſt the Syracuſans, fearing the re- 
Ant. J. c. ſentment of their enemies, and being attacked by the 
416. Inhabitants of Selinuntum, implored the aid of the 
Carthaginians, and put themſelves and city under their 
protection. The laſt mentioned people debated ſome 
time, what courſe it would be proper for them to take, 
the affair meeting with great difficulties. On one 
hand, the Carthaginians were very deſirous to — 
| | DT G them- 


(e) Diod. I. xiii. p. 169 — 171. 179—136, | 
An Atiick filver talent, ac- 5 f. conſequently 2000 talents i 
erding to Dr. Bernard, is 206 l. 412, 500 l. . 


| 
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_ themſelves of a city which lay ſo. convenient for them; 
on the other, they dreaded the power and forces of 
Syracuſe, which had ſo lately cut to pieces a nume- 
rous army of the Athenians ; and become, by ſo ſhining 
a victory, more formidable than ever. At laſt, the 
luſt of empire prevailed, and the Segeſtans were pro- 
miſed ſuccours. W . 
The conduct of this war was committed to Hanni- 
bal, who had been inveſted with the higheſt dignity 
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of the ſtate, being one of the Suffetes. He was grand- 


ſon to Hamilcar, who had been defeated by Gelon, 
and killed before Himera; and ſon to Giſgo, who had 

been condemned to exile. He left Carthage, fired 
with a deſire of revenging his family and country, and 
of wiping away the diſgrace of the laſt defeat. He 
had a very great army as well as fleet under his com- 


mand. He landed at a place called the Well of Lilybaum, 


which gave its name to a city, afterwards built on the 


ſame ſpot. His firſt enterprize was the ſiege of Seli- 


nuntum. The attack and defence were equally vigo- 
rous, the very women ſhewing a reſolution and bra- 
very above their ſex. The city, after making a long 


reſiſtance, was taken by ſtorm, and the plunder of it 


abandoned to the ſoldiers. The victor exerciſed the 
moſt horrid cruelties, without ſhewing the leaſt regard 
either to age or ſex. He permitted fuch inhabitants 


as had fled, to continue in the city after it had been 


_ diſmantled; and to till the lands, on condition of their 
paying a tribute to the Carthaginians. This city had 
been built two hundred and forty-two years. 


Hymera, which was next beſieged by Hannibal, 
and likewiſe taken by ſtorm, and more cruelly treated 


than Selinuntum, was entirely razed, two hundred 
and forty years from its foundation. He forced three 
thouſand priſoners to undergo all kinds of 1gnominy 


and puniſhments, and at laſt murdered them on the 


very ſpot where his grandfather had been killed by 
Gelon's cavalry ; to appeaſe and ſatisfy his manes, by 
the blood of theſe unhappy victims. 


02. 1. 15.0 . Theſa 
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Theſe expeditions being ended, Hannibal returned 


to Carthage, on which occaſion the whole city came 


joyful acelamations. 


out to meet him, and received him amidſt the moſt 


() The ſucceſſes reinflamed the defire, and revived 
the deſign which the Carthaginians had ever entertain- 


ed, of getting poſſeſſion of all Sicily. Three years 
after, they appointed Hannibal their general a ſecond 
time; and on his pleading his great age, and refuſing 
the command of this war, they gave him for lieutenant, 
Imilcon, ſon of Hanno, of the ſame family. The 
preparations for this war were equal to the great de- 
ſign which the Carthaginians had formed. The fleet 
and army were ſoon ready, and ſet out for Sicily. The 


number of their forces, according to Timæus, amount- 
ed to above ſix- ſcore thouſand; and, according to 


Ephorus, to three hundred thouſand men. The enemy, 
on their ſide, had put themſelves in a poſture of de- 
fence, and were prepared to give the Carthaginians a 
warm reception. The Syracuſans had ſent to all their 
allies, in order to levy forces among them; and to all 


the cities of Sicily, to exhort them to exert themſelves 


vigorouſly, in defence of their liberties. 
Agrigentum expected to feel the firſt fury of the 
enemy. Thus city was prodigiouſly rich *, and ſtrongly 
fortified. It was ſituated, as were Hymera and Seli- 
nuntum, on that coaſt of Sicily, which faces Africa. 
Accordingly, Hannibal opened the campaign m_ the 
| | ATR eee 
206-217. 226——231. 80 


ſome preſents. Five hundred ſbip- 
ewrecked citizens Gela, applying 
to him, were bountifully relieved 3 
and every man ſupplied with a cloak 


» (F) Diod. I. xiii. p. 201---203. 

 * The dery ſepulchral monuments 
fhewed the magniſicence and luxury 
of this city, they being adorned with 
flatues of birds and horſes. But the 


Wealth and boundleſs generoſity of 


Gellar, one of its inhabitants, Is al- 
moſt incredible. He entertained the 
people with ſpectacles and feaſis, and, 
during a famine, prevented the citi- 


Lens from dying with bunger : He 


gave portions to poor maidens, and 
reſcued the unfortunate from want 


the city and the country, purpoſely 
for the accommodation of ſtrangers, 
"bom he uſually diſmiſſed with hand- 


and a coat out of bis wardrobe. 
Diod. J. xiii. Valer. Max. l. iv. 
c. ult. Empedocles the philoſopher, 
born in Agrigentum, has a memora- 
ble ſaying concerning his fellow citi- 
gens; That the Agrigentines 
ſquandered their money ſo exceſ- 


ſively every day, as if they ex- 
5 and deſpair : He had built houſes in 


pected it could never be exhauſt- 
ed; and built with ſuch ſolidit 
magnificence, as if they th 
they ſhould live for ever. 


and 


ght 
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ſiege of this city. Imagining that it was impregnable 
except on one Ne, he turned his whole force that way. 
He threw up banks and terraſſes as high as the walls; 
ay made uſe, on this occaſion, of the rubbiſh and 
ments of the tombs ſtanding round the city, which 
ad demolifhed for that pu poſe. Soon after, the 
irons infected the army, and ſwept away a great 
| number of the ſoldiers, and the general himſelf. The 
Carthaginians interpreted this dilalter as * 
inflicted by the gods, who revenged in this manner 
the injuries Jos to the dead, whoſe ghoſts many fan- 
_ cied they had ſeen ſtalking before thein in the night. 
No more tombs were therefore demoliſhed, prayers 
were ordered to be made according to the practice of 


14 


Carthage; a child was facrificed to Saturn, in com- 


pliance with a moſt inhumanly- ſuperſtitious cuſtom ; 


and many victims were thrown 1 into the fea in hono ur 
of Neptune. 

The beſieged, who at firſt had gained ſeveral ad- 
vantages, were at laſt ſo preſſed by famine, that all 


hopes of relief ſeeming deſperate, they refolved to 


abandon on city. The following night was fixed on 
for this purpoſe, The reader will naturally image 


to himſel the kt with which theſe miſerable people | 


muſt be ſeized, on their being forced to leave their 
houſes, rich poſſeſſions, and their country ; but life 
was ſtill dearer to them than all theſe. Never was a 
more melancholy ſpectacle ſeen. To omit the reſt, a 
crowd of women, bathed in tears, were ſeen dragging 
after them their helpleſs infants, in order to ſecure 


7 
/. 


them from the brutal fury of the victor. But the moſt by 


grievous circumſtance was the neceſſity they were un- 


der of leaving behind them the aged and fick, Who 
were unable either to fly or to make the leaſt reſiſtance. 4 


The unhappy exiles arrived at Gela, which was the 


: neareſt city in their way, and there received all the - 


| comforts they could expect in the deplorable condition 
to which they were reduced. 


In the 'mean' time Imilcon entered the city, and 


0 gan, all ws were found in it. The plunder was 
L . immenſely 
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immenſely rich, and ſuch as might be expected from 
one of the moſt opulent cities of Sicily, which con- 
tained two hundred thouſand inhabitants, and had ne- 
ver been beſieged, nor conſequently plundered before. 
A numberleſs multitude of pictures, vaſes, and ſtatues 
of all kinds were found here, the citizens having an 
exquiſite taſte for the polite arts. Among other cu- 
rioſities was the famous bull * of Phalaris, which was 
ſent to Carthage. : mY 
The ſiege of Agrigentum had laſted eight months. 
lmilcon made his forces take up their winter-quarters 
in it, to give them the neceſſary refreſhment ; and left 
this city (after laying it entirely in ruins) in the begin- 
ning of the ſpring. He afterwards beſieged Gela, and 
took it, notwithſtanding the ſuccours which were 
brought by Dionyſius the 2 who had ſeized upon 
the government of Syracuſe. Imilcon ended the war 
by a treaty with Dionyſius. The articles of it were, 
that the Carthaginians, beſides their ancient acquiſi- 
tions in Sicily, ſhould ſtill poſſeſs the country of the 
Sicanians , Selinuntum, Agrigentum, and Hymera; 
as likewiſe as that of Gelo and Camarina, with leave 
for the inhabitants to reſide in their reſpective diſman- 
tled cities, on condition of their paying a tribute to 
Carthage: That the Leontines, the Meſſenians, and 
all the Sicilians ſhould retain their own laws, and pre- 
ſerve their liberty and independence: Laſtly, that the 
Syracuſans ſhould ſtill continue ſubject to Dionyſius. 
After this treaty was concluded, Imilcon returned to 
Carthage, where the plague ſtill made dreadful havock. 
A.M. (g) Dionyſius had concluded the late peace with the 
3600. Carthaginians, in no other view but to get time to 
* oo th. eſtabliſh his new authority, and make the neceſſary 
Rome, Preparations for the war, which he meditated againſt 
344. them. As he was very ſenſible how formidable thoſe 
Rs 85 people were, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 3 
95 | himſe 


(gs) Dion. I. xiv. p. 268---278. | | | 
* This bull, with other ſpoils Punic war. Cic. I. iv. in Verrem, 
here taken, wwas afterwards reflor- c. 33. : : 
ed to the Agrigentines by Scipia, + The Sicanians and Sicilian 
when he took Carthage in the third avere anciently taus diſtinét people. 
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himſelf to invade them with ſucceſs; and his deſign 
was wonderfully well ſeconded by the zeal of his ſub- 
jets. The fame of this prince, the ſtrong deſire he 
had to diſtinguiſh himſelf, the charms of gain, and 
the proſpect of the rewards which he promiſed thoſe 
who ſhould ſhow the greateſt induſtry ; invited, from 
all quarters, into Sicily, the moſt able artiſts and 
workmen at that time in the world. All Syracuſe now 
became in a manner a common work-ſhop, in every 
part of which men were ſeen making ſwords, helmets, 
ſhields, and military engines; and in preparing all 
things neceſſary for building —_ and fitting out fleets, 
The invention of five benches of oars, (or Quingueremes) 
was at that time very recent, for, till then, only three 
(Y) had been uſed. Dionyſius animated the workmen 
by his preſence, and by the applauſes he gave, and 
the bounty which he beſtowed ſeaſonably; but chiefly - 
by his popular and engaging behaviour, which excited 
more ſtrongly than any other conduct, the induſtry 
and ardor of the workmen, (i) the moſt excellent of 
whom, in every art, had frequently the honour to 
dine. with him. 3 RE 
When all things were ready, and a great number of 
forces had been levied in different countries, he called 
the Syracuſans together, laid his deſign before them, 
and repreſented the Carthaginians as the profeſſed 
enemies to the Greeks; that they had no leſs in view 
than the invaſion of all Sicily; the ſubjecting all the 
Grecian cities; and that, in caſe their progreſs was 
not checked, the Syracuſans themſelves would ſoon 
be attacked; that the reaſon why the Carthaginians 
did not attempt any enterprize, and continued unac- 
tive, was owing entirely to the dreadful havock made 
by the plague among them ; which (he obſerved) was 
a favourable opportunity for the Syracuſans. Though . 
the tyranny and the tyrant were equally odious to Sy- 
racuſe, yet the hatred the people in queſtion bore to 
the Carthaginians, prevailed over all other conſidera- 
ons z and every one, guided more by the views of an 
= | 1 | ' Intereſted 
(b) Triremes. (i) Honos alit arts. ; 
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intereſted policy than by the dictates of juſtice, receiv- 


ed the ſpeech with applauſe. Upon this, without the 


| leaſt complaint made of treaties violated, or making 
a declaration of war, Dionyſius gave up to the fury 


of the populace, the perſons and poſſeſſions of the 
Carthaginians. Great numbers of them reſided at 
that time in Syracuſe, and traded there on the faith 


of treaties. But now the common people ran to their 


houſes, plundered their effects, and pretended they 
were futficiently authorized to exerciſe every igno- 
miny, and inflict every kind of puniſhment on them; 
for the cruelties they had exerciſed againſt the natives 
of the country. And this horrid example of perfidy 
and inhumanity, was followed throughout the whole 
and of Sicily. This was the bloody ſignal of the war 
which was declared againſt them. Dionyſius having 
thus begun to do himſelf juſtice (in his way) ſent de- 
puties to Carthage, to require them to reſtore all the 
Sicilian cities to their liberties; and that otherwile, 
all the Carthaginigns found in them ſhould be treated 
as enemies. This news ſpread a general alarm in 


Carthage, eſpecially when they reflected on the ſad 


condition to which they were reduced. 

Dionyſius opened the campaign with the ſiege of 
Motya, which was the magazine of the Carthaginians 
in Sicily; and he befieged the town with ſo much vi- 


gour, that it was impoſſible for Imilcon, the Cartha- 
ginian admiral, to relieve it. He brought forward his 


Engines, battered the place with his' battering-rams, 


advanced towers fix ſtories high to the wall (rolled 


upon wheels) and of an equal height with their houſes; 
from theſe towers, he greatly annoyed the beſieged, 
with furious diſcharges of volleys of arrows and ſtones, 
ſent from his Catapulta's, an engine * at that time of 
late invention. At laſt, the city, after having made a 
long and viggrous defence, was taken by ſtorm, and 
all the inhabitants of it put to the ſword, thoſe ex- 


cepted, who took ſanctuary in the temples. The 


plunder 


* The curious reader will find a ſecond part of the eighth Volume 
pery particular account of it in the of this work, . 
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| plunder df it was abandoned to the ſoldiers; and Dio- 


nyſius, leaving a ſtrong garriſon and a truſty gover- 
nor in it, returned to Syracuſe. 

(e) The following year Imilcon being appointed one 

of the Suffetes, returned to Sicily with a far greater 


army than before. He landed at Palermo“, took ſe- 


veral cities, and recovered Motya by force of arms. 
Animated by theſe ſucceſſes, he advanced towards Sy- 
facuſe, with deſign to beſiege it; marching his infan- 
try by land; whulſt his fleet, under the command of 
Mago, failed along the coaſt. 


The arrival of Imilcon threw the Syracuſans into 


great conſternation. Above two hundred ſhips laden 


with the ſpoils of the enemy, and advancing in good 


order, entered in a kind of triumph the great har- 
bour, being followed by five hundred barks. At the 
ſame time the land- army, conſiſting, according to 

ſome authors, of three hundred thouſand foot +, and 
three thouſand horſe, was ſeen marching forward on 


the other ſide of the city. Imilcon pitched his tent in 


the very temple of Jupiter; and the reſt of the army 
encamped at twelve furlongs, or about a mile and a 
half from the city. Marching up to it, Imilcon of- 
fered battle to the inhabitants, who did not, care to ac- 


cept the challenge. Imilcon, fatisfied at his having ex- 


torted, as it were, from the Syracuſans, this confeſ- 
ſion of their own weakneſs and his ſuperiority, return- 
ed to his camp; not doubting but he ſhould ſoon be 
maſter of the city; conſidering it already as a certain 
prey, which could not poſſibly eſcape him. For thirty 


days together, he laid waſte the neighbourhood about | 


Syracuſe, and ruined the whole country. He poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of the ſuburb of Acradina, and plunder- 
eld the temples of Ceres and Proſerpine. To forti 
his camp, he beat down the tombs which ſtood round 
the city; and among others, that of Gelon and his 
wife Demarata, which was prodigiouſly magnificent. 


| ee But 
(4) Diod. 1. xiv. p. 279—295. Juſtin. I. xix. c. 2, 3. 
* Panormus. probable account, as the fleet which 


+ Some authors ſay but thirty blocked up the town by ſea was Je 
tl oufund foot, which is the more formidable. „ 
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But theſe ſucceſſes were not laſting. All the ſplen- 
dor of this anticipated triumph vaniſhed in a moment, 
and taught mankind, ſays the hiſtorian (7), that the 
proudeſt mortal, blaſted ſooner or later by a _— 
power, ſhall be forced to confeſs his own weakneſs. 


Whilſt Imilcon, now maſter of almoſt all the cities of 


Sicily, expected to finiſh his conqueſts, by the reduc- 
tion of Syracuſe, a contagious diſtemper {ized his ar- 
my, and made dreadful havock in it. It was now the 
midſt of ſummer, and the heat that year was exceſſive. 


The infection began among the Africans, multitudes 


of wham died, without any poſſibility of their being 
relieved. Care was taken at firſt to inter the dead ; 
þut the number increaſing daily, and the infeCtion 
ſpreading very faſt, the dead lay unburied, and the 


Ack could have no aſſiſtance. This plague had very 
_ uncommon ſymptoms, ſuch as violent dyſenteries, 


raging fevers, burning entrails, acute pains in every | 
part of the body. The infected were even ſeized with 


madneſs and fury, ſo that they would fall upon any 


perſons that came in their way, and tear them to pieces. 
Dionyſius did not loſe this favourable opportunity 
for attacking the enemy. Imilcon's army being more 
than half conquered by the plague, could make but a 
feeble reſiſtance, The Carthaginian ſhips were almoſt 
all either taken or burnt. The inhabitants in general 


of Syracuſe, their old men, women, and children, 


came pouring out of the city, to behold an event, 


which to them appeared miraculous. With hands 


lifted up to heaven, they thanked the tutelar gods of 
their city, for having revenged the ſanctity of temples 
and tombs, which had been ſo brutally vialated by 
theſe Barbarians, Night coming on, both parties re- 


tired; when Imilcon, taking the opportunity of this 


ſhort ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, ſent to Dionyſius, for 
leave to carry back with him the ſmall remains of his 
ſhattered army, with an offer of three hundred talents *, 
winch was all the ſpecie he had then left. Permiſſion 


could only be obtained for the Carthaginians, with 


. 5 . whom 
(9 Diodorus. * A4heut 61,8001. Engliſb money. 
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whom Imilcon ſtole away in the night, and left the 
reſt to the mercy of the conqueror. | 


In ſuch unhappy circumſtances did the Carthaginian 
general, who a few days before had been ſo proud and 
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haughty, retire from Syracuſe. Bitterly bewailing his 


own fate, but. moſt of all that of his country, he, 


with the moſt inſolent fury, accuſed the gods as the 


ſole authors of his misfortunes. < The enemy, con- 


“ tinued he, may indeed rejoice at our miſery, but 


have no reaſon to glory in it. We return victo- 
e rious over the Syracuſans, and are only defeated by 
e the plague. No part, added he, of the diſaſter 
touches me ſo much as my ſurviving ſo many gallant 
« men, and my being reſerved, not for the comforts 
« of life, but to be the ſport of fo dire a calamity : 


“However, ſince I have brought back the miſerable 


remains of an army, which had been committed to 
« my care; I now have nothing to do, but to follow 
the brave ſoldiers who lie dead before Syracuſe ; 


“and to ſhew my country, that I did not ſurvive them 


out of a fondneſs of life; but merely to preſerve 


the troops which had eſcaped the plague, from the 


fury of the enemy, to which my more early death 


„ would have abandoned them.“ 


Being now arrived in 2 which he found 


overwhelmed with grief and deſpair, he entered his 
houſe, ſhut his doors againſt the citizens, and even 


his own children; and then gave himſelf the fatal 
ſtroke, in compliance with a practice to which the 
heathens falſely gave the name of courage, though 


it was, in reality, no other than a cowardly deſpair. 


But the calamities of this unhappy city did not 


ſtop here; for the Africans, who from time imme- 


morial had bore an implacable hatred to the Car- 
thaginians, being now exaſperated to fury, becauſe 
their countrymen had been left behind, and expoſed 


to the murthering ſword of the Syracuſans ; aſſemble 


in the moſt frantick manner, ſound the alarm, take 
up arms, and after ſeizing upan Tunis, march dj- 
rectly to Carthage, to the number of more than two 
1 | hundred 
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hundred thouſand men. The citizens now gave them- 
ſelves up for loſt. This new incident was conſidered 
by them as the ſad effect of the wrath of the gods, 
which purſued the guilty wretches even to Carthage. 
As its inhabitants, eſpecially in all publick calamities, 
carried their ſuperſtition to the greateſt Exceſs, their 
firſt care was to appeaſe: the offended gods. Ceres 

and Proſerpine were deities, who, till that time, had 


never been heard of in Africa. But now, to atone 
for the outrage which had been done them, in the 


plundering of their temples, magnificent ſtatues were 
erected to their honour ;. prieſts were ſelected from 
among the moſt nated families of the city; 
ſacrifices and victims, according to the Greek ritual, 
(if I may ule that expreſſion) were offered up to them; 
in a word, nothing was omitted which could be 


thought conducive in any manner, to appeaſe the 


angry goddeſſes, and to merit their favour. After 
this, the defence of the city was the next object of 
their care. Happily for the Carthaginians, this nu- 
merous army had no leader, but was like a body un- 
informed with a ſoul ; no proviſions or military en- 
gines; no diſcipline, or ſubordination were ſeen among 


them: every man ſetting himſelf up for a general, or 
claiming an independence from the reſt. Diviſions 


therefore ariſing in this rabble of an army, and the 
famine increaling daily, the individuals of it withdrew 
to their reſpective homes, and delivered Carthage from 
a dreadful alarm. ond © Op 
The Carthaginians were not diſcouraged by their 

late diſaſter, but continued their enterprizes on Sicily. 
Mago their general, and one f the Suffetes, loſt a 
great battle, and his life. And now the Carthagi- 
nian chiefs demanded a peace, which accordingly was 
granted, on condition of their evacuating all Sicily, 
and defraying the expences of the war. They pre- 
tended to accept the peace on the terms it was offered ; 
but repreſenting, that it was not in their power to 
deliver up the cities, without firſt obtaining an order 
from their republick ; they obtained ſo long a truce, 


* 
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as gave them time ſufficient for ſending to Carthage. 
During this interval, they raiſed and diſciplined new 
troops, over which Mago, ſon of him who had been 
lately killed, was appointed general. He was very 
young, but of great abilities and reputation. Mago 
arrived in Sicily, and at the expiration of the truce, 
he gave Dionyſius battle; in which Leptinus “, one of 
the generals of the latter, was killed, and upwards of 
fourteen thouſand Syracuſans left dead in the field. 
By this victory the Carthaginians obtained an honour- 
able peace, which left them in the poſſeſſion of all they 
had in Sicily, with even the addition of ſome ſtrong- 
hold; beſides a thouſand talents +, which were for 
defrayihg the expences of the war. 

(0) About this time a law was enacted at Carthage, 
by which its inhabitants were forbid to learn to write 
or ſpeak the Greek language ; in order to deprive them. 
of the means of correſponding with the enemy, either 
by word: of mouth, or in writing. This was occaſioned 


_ Ri 


— 


by the treachery of a Carthaginian, who had writ in 


Greek to Dionyſius, to give him advice of the departure 
of the army from Carthage. 5 


(p) Carthage had, ſoon after, another calamity to 


| ſtruggle with. The plague got into the city, and 


made terrible havock. Panic terrors, and violent fits 
of frenzy, ſeized on a ſudden, the heads of the diſ- 
_ tempered; who ſallying, ſword in hand, out of their 


huouſes, as if the enemy had taken the city, killed or 


wounded all who unhappily came in their way. The 


Atricans and Sardinians would very willingly have ta- 


ken this opportunity to ſhake off a yoke which was 
ſo hateful to them; but both were ſubjected, and re- 
. duced to their allegiance. Dionyſius formed at this 
time an enterprize, in Sicily, in the ſame views, 
which was equally unſucceſsful. He died ꝓ ſome time 
after, and was ſucceeded by his ſon of the ſame name. 
. ; | Ne 
(e) Juſtin. 1, xx. c. 5. 0 Diod. I. xv. p. 344+ 
| hy This Leptinus was brothep to f This ig the Dionyfius who invited 
Dionypſius. Plato to his court; and who, being 
+ Avout N * afterwards offended avith his _ 
, bl 
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mister r n 
We have already taken notice of the firſt treaty 
which the Carthaginians concluded with the Romans. 
There was another, which, according to Oroſius, was 
concluded in the 402d year of the foundation of 
Rome, and conſequently about the time we are now 
ſpeaking of. This ſecond treaty was very near the 
fame with the firſt, except that the inhabitants of Tyre 
and Utica were expreſsly comprehended in it, and 

Joined with the. Carthaginians. | 
(2) After the death of the elder Dionyſius, Syra- 
a 365%, cuſe was involved in great troubles. Dionyſius the 
4003. younger, who had been expelled, reſtored himſelf by 
A. Rom. force of arms, and exerciſed great cruelties there. 
Ant. J. C. One part of the citizens implored the aid of Icetes, 
343, tyrant of the Leontines, and by deſcent a Syracuſan. 
| This ſeemed a very favourable opportunity for the 
4 Carthaginians to ſeize upon all Sictly, and accordingly 
| 70 ſent a mighty fleet thither. In this extremity, 
| ſuch of the Syracuſans as loved their country beſt, had 
recourſe to the Corinthians, who had often aſſiſted 
them in their dangers ; and were, of all the Grecian 
nations, the moſt profeſſed enemies to tyranny, and 
the moſt avowed and moſt generous aſſertors of liberty. 
Accordingly the Corinthians ſent over Timoleon, a 
man of great merit, and who had ſignalized his zeal 
for the publick welfare, by freeing his country from ty- 
Tranny, at the expence of his own family. He ſet fail 
with only ten ſhips, and arriving at Rhegium, he 
eluded, by a happy ſtratagem, the vigilance of the 
Carthaginians; who having been informed, by pn, 
| 8 


(9) Diod. 1. xvi. p. 252. Polyb. 1. iii. p. 178. Plut. in Timol. 
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dom, fold him for a flave. Some 


- phuloſophers came from Greece to Syra- 


cuſe in order to redeem their brother, 


 ewhich having done, they ſent him 


home with this uſeful leſſon ; That 
philoſophers ought very rarely, or 
very obligingly, to converſe with 
tyrants. This prince bad learning, 
and affeted to paſs for a poet; but 
could not gain that name at the Olym- 
pic games, whither he had ſent his 
werjts, is be repeated by bis brother 


Thearides. It had been happy for 
Dionyfuus, bad the Athenians enter- 
tained no better an opinion of his 
oetry ; for on their pronouncing him 
victor, when his poems avere repeat- 
ed in their city, he avas raiſed to ſuch 
a tranſport of joy and intemperance, 
that both together killed him ; and 
thus, perhaps, was verified the pre- 
dition of the oracle, viz. that he 
ſhould die auben be had overcome bug 

Letters. | Ds 
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of his VOYage and deſign, wanted to intercept his paſ- 
ſage to Sicily. 755 TIS 

Timoleon had ſcarce above a thouſand ſoldiers un- 
der his command; and yet, with this handful of men, 
he advanced boldly to the relief of Syracuſe. His 
ſmall army increaſed perpetually as he marched. The 
Syracuſans were now in a deſperate condition, and 
quite hopeleſs. They ſaw the Carthaginians maſters 
of the port; Icetes of the city; and Dionyſius of the 
citadel. ' Happily, on Timoleon's arrival, Dionyſius 
having no refuge left, put the citadel into his hands, 
with all the forces, arms, and ammunition 1n it ; and 
eſcaped, by his aſſiſtance, to Corinth“. Timoleon 
had, by his emiſſaries, repreſented artfully to the fo- 
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reign forces in Mago's army, which (by an error in 


the conſtitution of Carthage before taken notice of) 
was chiefly compoſed of ſuch, and even the greateſt 


part of theſe were Greeks; that it was aſtoniſhing, to 


ſee Greeks uſing their endeavour to make Barbarians 
maſters of Sicily, from whence they, in a very little 
time, would paſs over into Greece. For could they 

imagine, that the Carthaginians were come ſo far, in 
no other view but to eſtabliſh Icetes tyrant of Syra- 
cuſe.? Such diſcourſes being ſpread among Mago's 
ſoldiers, gave this general very great uneaſineſs; and, 


as he wanted only a pretence to retire, he was glad to 


have it believed, that his forces were going to betray 
and deſert him; and upon this, he failed with his fleet 
out of the harbour, and ſteered for Carthage. Icetes, 
after his departure, could not hold out long againſt 


the Corinthians; ſo that they now got entire poſſeſſion 


of the whole city. 
= | Mago, 


* Here be preſerved "ſome reſem- 
Blance of his former tyranny, by turn- 
ing ſchoolmafler ; and exerciſing a 


at Corinth, and aſting bim how be 


came to loſe ſo conſiderablè a princi 


pality, as had been left him by his 


diſcipline over boys, when he could 
no longer tyrannixe over men. He 
had learning, and was once a ſcholar 
to Plato, oom. be cauſed to come 
again into Sicily, notwithſtanding the 
unworthy treatment he had met with 
From Dionyſius s father. Philip king 
v& Macedon meeting him in the flrects 


had indeed left him the inheritance, 
| but not the fortune which had pre- 
ſerved both himſelf and that. — Hoau- 
ever, fortune did him no great in- 
jury, in replacing him on the dung- 
bill, from which ſbe had raijcd bis 
Dr | 


father ; he anſwered, That bis father 
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Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was impeached; 
but he prevented the execution of the . ſentence 
paſſed upon him, by a voluntary death. His body 
was hung upon a gallows, and expoſed as a publick 
ſpectacle to the people. (7) New forces were levied 

at Carthage, and a greater and more .powerful - fleet 
than the former was ſent to Sicily. It conſiſted of 
two hundred ſhips of war, beſides a thouſand tran- 
ports; and the army amounted to upwards of ſe- 
venty thouſand men. They landed at Lilybæum un- 

der the command of Hamilcar and- Hannibal, and re- 
ſolved to attack the Corinthians firſt. Timoleon did 

not wait for,, but marched out to meet them. And 
now, ſuch was the conſternation of Syracuſe, that, 
of all the forces which were in that city, only three 
thouſand Syracuſans, and four thouſand mercenaries 
followed him; and a thouſand of the latter deſerted 
upon the march, out of fear of the danger they were 
going to encounter. Timoleon, however, was not 
diſcouraged, but exhorting the remainder of his 
forces to exert themſelves courageouſly for the ſafety 
and liberties of their allies, he led them againſt the 
enemy, whoſe rendezvous he had been informed was 

on the banks of the little river Crimiſa. It appeared 

at the firſt reflexion an inexcuſable folly to attack 

an army ſo numerous as that of the enemy, with 
only four or five thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe: 
But Timoleon, who knew that bravery, conducted 
by prudence, is ſuperior to number, relied on the 
courage of his ſoldiers, who ſeemed reſolved to die 
rather than yield, and with ardour demanded to be 
led againſt the enemy. The event juſtified his views 
and hopes. A battle was fought ; the Carthaginians 
were routed, and upwards of ten thouſand of them 
Hain, full three thouſand of whom were Carthaginian 
citizens, which filled their city with mourning and the 
greateſt conſternation. Their camp was taken, and 
_ it immenſe riches, and a great number of pri- 

me N 


„ ß 4-55, 1 ODD, 
(7) Nut. p. 248 222 250. | 5 55 * 
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(s) Timoleon, at the ſame time that he diſpatched 
the news of this victory to Corinth, fent thither the 
fineſt arms found among the -plunder. For he was 
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paſſionately deſirous of having his city applauded and 


admired by all men, when they ſhould ſee that Corinth 
only, among all the Grecian cities, adorned its fineſt 
temples, not with the ſpoils of Greece,” and offerings 
dyed in the blood of its citizens, and thereby fit only 


to preſerve the ſad remembrance of their loſſes, but 


with thoſe of Barbarians, which, by fine inſcriptions, 
diſplayed at once the courage and religious gratitude 
of thoſe who had won them. For theſe inſcriptions 
imported, 'That the Corinthians, and Timoleon their ge- 
neral, after having freed the Greeks ſettled in Sicily from 
the Carthaginian yoke, had hung up theſe arms in their 


goodneſs of the gods. | . 
After this Timoleon leaving the mercenary troops 
in the Carthaginian territories, to waſte and deftroy 


them, returned to Syracuſe. On his arrival there, he 


baniſhed the thouſand ſoldiers who had deſerted him; 


and took no-other revenge, than the commanding them 


to leave Syracuſe before fun-ſet. 


After this victory gained by the Corinthians, they 
took a great many cities, which obliged the Carthagi- 


nians to ſue for peace. 


As all appearances of ſucceſs meds the Carthagini- 


ans vigorouſly exert themſelves, to raiſe powerful ar- 
mies both by land and ſea, and behave with inſolence 
and cruelty in proſperity; in like manner their courage 


tl 


would fink in unforeſeen adverſities, their hopes of new 
reſources vanith, and their groveling fouls condeſcend 


to aſk quarter of the molt inconſiderable enemy, and 
ſhamefully accept the hardeſt and moſt mortifying 
conditions. Thoſe now impoſed were, that they ſhould 
poſſeſs only the lands lying beyond the river Halycus“; 
that they ſhould give all the natives free liberty to 


retire to Syracuſe with their families and effects; 


5 | and 
(5) Plut. ibid. 


* This river is not far rom Agri dorus andPlutarch, but this is thought 
gentum. It is called Lycus by Dio- a miſtake. | 


temples, as an eternal acknowledgment of the favour and 
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and that they ſhould neither continue in the alliance, 
nor hold any correſpondence with the tyrants of that 
5 this time, in all probability, there happened 
at Carthage a memorable incident, related by () Juſ- 
tin. Hanno, one of its moſt powerful citizens, formed 
a deſign of ſeizing upon' the republick, by deſtroying 
the whole ſenate. He choſe for the execution of this 
bloody ſcene, the day on which his daughter was to 
be married, on which occaſion he deſigned to invite 


the ſenators to an entertainment, and there poiſon them 


all. The conſpiracy was diſcovered; but Hanno had 
ſuch credit, that the government did not dare to pu- 
niſh ſo execrable a crime: The ps apa contented 

themſelves with only preventing it, by an order which 
forbad, in general, too great a magnificence at wed- 
dings, and ſettled the expence on thoſe. occaſions. 
Hanno ſeeing his ſtratagem defeated, reſolved to em- 
ploy open force, and tor that purpoſe armed all the 


ſlaves. However, he was again diſcovered ; and, *to 


eſcape puniſhment, retired, with twenty thouſand arm- 
ed ſlaves, to a caſtle that was very ſtrongly fortified ; 
and there endeavoured, but without ſucceſs, to en- 
75 in his rebellion the Africans, and the king of 
Mauritania. He afterwards was taken priſoner and 
carried to Carthage, where, after being whipped, his 
eyes were put out, his arms and thighs broke, his life 
taken away in preſence of the people, and his body, 
all torn with ſtripes, hung on a gibbet. His children 
and all his relations, though they had not joined in 
his guilt, ſhared in his puniſhment. They were all 


| ſentenced to die, in order that not a ſingle perſon of 


his family might be left, either to imitate his crime 
or revenge his death. Such was the genius and caſt 
of mind of the Carthaginians ; ever ſevere and violent 


in their puniſhments, they carried them to the extremes 


deration, or gratitude, 


of rigour, and made them extend even to the inno- 
cent, without ſhewing the leaſt regard to equity, mo- 


5 I come 
(7) Juſtin, 1, xxi. c. 4. | 
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(i) E- come now to the wars ſuſtained by the Cattha- A. Me. 


ginians, in Africa itſelf as well as in Sicily, againſt 


Agathocles, which exerciſed their arms during ſever al A. Carth. 


years. | | 
1 This Agathocles was a Sicilian, of obſcure birth, 
and low fortune. Supported at firſt by the power of 
the Carthaginians, he invaded the ſovereignty of Sy- 
racuſe, and made himſelf tyrant over it. In the in- 
fancy of his power, the Carthaginians kept him within 
bounds, and Hamilear their chief forced him to agree 
to a peace, which reſtored tranquility to Sicily. But 
he ſoon infringed the articles of it, and declared war 
againſt the Carthaginians themſelves, who, under the 
conduct of Hamilcar, obtained a ſignal victory over 
him f, and forced him to ſhut himſelf up in Syracuſe. 
The Carthaginians purſued him thither, and laid ſiege 
to that important cxy, which, if they could have ta- 
ken, would have given them poſſeſſion of all Sicily. 
| Agathocles, whoſe forces were greatly inferior to 
theirs, and who ſaw himſelf deſerted by all his allies, 
from their abhorrence of his horrid cruelties, medita- 
ted a deſign of ſo daring, and, to all appearance, ſo 
impracticable a nature, that even ſucceſs could hardly 
gain it belief. This deſign was no leſs than to make 
Africa the ſeat of war, and to beſiege Carthage, at a 
time when he could neither defend himſelf in Sicily, 
nor ſuſtain the ſiege of Syracuſe. His profound ſe- 
crecy in the execution is as aſtoniſhing as the deſign 
1tfelf, He communicated his thoughts on this affair 
to no perſon whatſoever, but contented himſelf with 
declaring, that he had found out an infallible way to 
Var oc: SE. I 


' (4) Diod. I. xix. p. 651---656--- 710--- 712 --- 737 --- 743 760. 
Juttin, 1. ii. C. 1---6, - 0 s 


* He vas, according to moſi bi- 
florians, the fon of a potter, but all 
allow him to have worked at the 
trade, From the obſcurity of his 
birth and condition, . Polybiys raiſes 
an argument to prove his capacity and 


his opinion, vere the moſt prudent in 
the condutt of their apjairt, and moſt 
judiciouſiy bold in the execution of 

their dgſigus; anſwered, Agatbocles 
and Diony/ius. Polyb. l. xv. p. 1003. 
Edit. Gronov. However, let his 


429. 
Aut. J. C. 


talent, in oppoſition to the flanders 
of Timeus. But his greateſt eulogium 
zb the praiſe of Scipio. That il- 
lujtrious Roman being aſked, who, in 


a 


capacity have been ever ſu great, it 
was exceeded by bis cruelties. 

1 The battle avas fought near the 
river aud cit; of Hymera, 
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free the Syracuſans from the dangers that ſurrounded 
them. That they would be but a little incommoded 


with a ſhort ſiege; but that thoſe who could not bring 


themſelves to this reſolution, might freely depart the 


city. Only ſixteen hundred perſons quitted it. He 


left his brother Antander there, with forces and pro- 


viſions ſufficient for him to make a ſtout defence. He 
ſet at liberty all ſlaves who were of age to bear arms, 


and, after obliging them to take an oath, joined them 
to his forces. He carried with him only fifty talents* 
to ſupply his preſent wants, well aſſured that he ſhould 
find in the enemy's country whatever was neceſſary to 
his ſubfiſtence. He therefore ſet ſail with two of hi 


ſons, Archagathus and Heraclides, without letting one 
perſon know whither he intended his courſe. All, who 
were on board his fleet, believed that they were to be 
conducted either to Italy or Sardinia, in order to plun- 


der thoſe countries, or to lay waſte thoſe coaſts of Si- 
cily which belonged to Carthage. The Carthagirians, 
{urprized at ſo unexpected a departure of the fleet, en- 
deavoured to prevent it; but Agathocles eluded their 


purſuit, and made for the main ocean. 


Hie did not diſcover his deſign till he was got into 


Africa. There, aſſembling his troops, he told them, 


in few words, the motives which had prompted him 


to this expedition. He repreſented, that the only way 


to free their country, was to carry the war among their 
enemies: Fhat he led them, who were inured to war, | 


and of intrepid diſpoſitions, againſt a parcel of ene- 


mies who were ſoftened and enervated by eaſe and 


luxury: That the natives of the country, oppreſſed 
with the equally cruel and ignominious yoke. of ſervi- 


tude, would run in. crowds to join them on the firſt 


news of their arrival: That the boldneſs of their at- 


tempt would entirely diſconcert the Carthaginians, who 
were altogether unprepared to repel an enemy at their 


gates: In fine, that no enterprize could poſſibly be 
more advantageous or honourable than this; ſince the 


whole wealth of Carthage would become the prey 2 


* $52,000 French crowns, or 11, 2 50 l. Herling. 
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the victors, whoſe courage would be praiſed and ad- 
mired by lateſt poſterity. The ſoldiers fancied them- 
ſelves already maſters of Carthage, and received his 
ſpeech with applauſe and acclamations. One circum- 
ſtance only gave them uneaſineſs, and that was, an 

_ eclipſe of the ſun happening juſt as they were ſetting 
fail. - In theſe ages even the moſt civilized and learn- 
ed nations underſtood very little the reaſon of theſe 

extraordinary phenomena of nature; and uſed to draw 
from them (by their ſoothſayers) ſuperſtitious and ar- 
bitrary conjectures, which frequently would either 

| ſuſpend or haſten the moſt important enterprizes. 

However,  Agathocles revived the drooping courage 
of his ſoldiers, by aſſuring them that theſe eclipſes al- 
ways foretold ſome inſtant change: That, therefore, 
happineſs was taking its leave of Carthage, and com- 
ing over to them. 1 

Finding his ſoldiers in the you diſpoſition he wiſh- 
ed them, he executed, almoſt at the ſame time, a ſez 
cond enterprize which was more daring and hazardous 
than even his firſt, viz. his carrying them over into 
Africa, and this was the burning every ſhip in his 

fleet. Many reaſons determined him to ſo deſperate 
an action. He had not one good harbour in Africa 
where his ſhips could lie in 5 aa As the Carthagi- 
nians were maſters of the ſea, they would not have 
failed to poſſeſs themſelves immediately of his fleet, 
which was incapable of making the leaſt reſiſtance. In 
caſe he had left as many hands as were neceſſary to 
defend it, he would have weakened his army, (which 
was inconſiderable at the beſt) and put it out of his 
power to make any advantage from this unexpected 
diverſion, the ſucceſs of whiclf depended entirely on 
the ſwiftneſs and vigour of the execution. Laſtly, he 
was deſirous of putting his ſoldiers under a neceſſity of 
conquering, by leaving them no other refuge but vic- 
tory. A prodigious courage was neceſſary to work 
up his army to ſuch a reſolution. He had already 
B all his officers, who were entirely devoted to 
is ſervice, and received every impreſſion he gave 
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them. He then came ſuddenly into the aſſembly with 
a crown upon his head, dreſſed in a magnificent habit, 
and with the air and behaviour of a man who was go- 


ing to perform ſome religious ceremony, and addreſ- 


ſing himſelf to the aſſembly, When we, ſays he, 
left Syracuſe, and were warmly purſued by the ene- 
my; in this fatal neceſſity I applied myſelf to Ceres 


and Proſerpine, the tutelar divinities of Sicily; and 


« promiſed, that if they would free us from this im - 
„ minent danger, I would burn all our ſhips in their 
„ honour, at our firſt landing here. Aid me there- 
“fore, O ſoldiers, to diſcharge my vow ; for the god- 
“ defles can eaſily make us amends for this ſacrifice.” 
At the ſame time, taking a flambeau in his hand, he 
haſtily led the way, and flying on board his own ſhip, 
ſet it on fire. All the officers did the like, and were 


chearfully followed by the ſoldiers. ' The trumpets 


ſounded from every quarter, and the whole. army 
echoed with joyful ſhouts and acclamations. The fleet 
was ſoon conſumed. The ſoldiers had not been al- 
lowed time to reflect on the propaſal made to them. 
They all had been hurried on by a blind and impetu- 
ous ardour; but when they had a little recovered their 
reaſon, and ſurveying in their minds the vaſt ocean 


which ſeparated them from their own country, ſaw 


themſelves in that of the enemy without the leaſt re- 


| ſource, or any means of eſcaping out of it; a ſad and 
. melancholy filence ſucceeded the tranſport of joy and 


acclamations, which, but a moment before, had been 
fo general in the army. ET | 

Here again Agathocles left no time for reflection. 
He marched his army towards a place called the Great 


City, which was part of the domain of Carthage. The 


country, through which they marched to this place, 
afforded the moſt delicious and agreeable proſpect in 
the world. On either ſide were ſeen large meads wa- 

tered by beautiful ſtreams, and covered with innume- 
rable flocks of all kinds of cattle ;  country-ſeats built 
with extraordinary magnificence; delightful avenues 
planted. with olive and all ſorts of fruit trees; * 
bins £48 1 5 | | O 
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of a prodigious extent, and kept with a tare and ele- 
gance which gave the eye a ſenſible pleaſure. This 
proſpect re- animated the ſoldiers, They marched full 
of courage to the Great City, which they took ſword - 

in hand, and enriched themſelves with the plunder of 
it, which was entirely abandoned to them, Tunis, 
which was not far diſtant from Carthage, made as lit- 
tle reſiſtance. „ AG no bing af 140116 
The Carthaginians were in prodigious alarm, when 
it was known that the enemy was in the country, ad- 
vancing by haſty marches. This arrival of Agatho- 
cles made the Carthaginians conclude, that their army 
before Syracuſe had been defeated, and their fleet loſt. 
The people ran in diſorder to the great ſquare of the 
city, vhilſt the ſenate aſſembled in haſte and in a tu- 
multuous manner. Immediately they deliberated on 
the means for preſerving the city. They had no army 
in readineſs to oppoſe the enemy; and their imminent 
danger did not permit them to wait the arrival of thoſe 
forces which might be raiſed in the country, and among 
the allies. It was therefore reſolved, after ſeveral 12 
ferent opinions had been heard, to arm the citizens. 
The number of the forces thus levied, amounted to 
torty thouſand foot, a thouſand horſe, and two thou- 
land armed chariots. - Hanno and Bomilcar, though 
divided betwixt themſelves by ſome family quarrels, 
were however joined in the command of theſe troops; 
They marched immediately to meet the enemy, and, 
on ſight of them, drew up their forces in order of bats 
tle. * Agathocles had, at moſt, but thirteen or four- 
teen thouland men. The ſignal was given, and an ob- 
ſtinate fight enſued; Hanno, with his ſacred cohort, 
{the flower of the Carthaginian forces) long ſuſtained 
the fury of the Greeks, and ſometimes broke their 
ranks; but, at laſt, overwhelmed with a ſhower of 
ſtones, and covered with wounds, he fell {word in hand. 
4 Cr Tung et fe et 6: grant ooo ee 
with ſuch as were counterfeit, which which his ſoldiers interpreted as an 
Hoted avell at a diftance. Aud per- omen awd aſſurance victory. Diod. 
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Bomilcar might have changed the face of things; but 
he had private and perſonal reaſons not to obtain a 
victory for his country. He therefore thought proper 
to retire with the forces under his command, and was 
followed by the whole army, which, by that means, 
was forced to leave the field to Agathocles. After 
purſuing the enemy ſome time, he returned, and you: 
dered the Carthaginian camp. Twenty thouſand pair 
of manacles were found in it, with which the Cartha- 
ginians had furniſhed themſelves, in the firm perſua- 
| {ion of their taking many priſoners. By this victory, 
| they had an opportunity of taking a great number of 
ſtrong holds, and many Africans joined the victor. 
) This deſcent of Agathocles into Africa, doubt- 
leſs hinted to Scipio the deſign of making a like at- 
0 tempt upon the ſane W r and from the ſame 
place. Wherefore in his anſwer to Fabius, who 
aſcribed to temerity his deſign of making Africa the 
ſeat of the war, he forgot nat to mention Agathocles, 
as an inſtance in favour of his enterprize; and to ſhew, 
that frequently there is no other way to get rid of an 
enemy, who preſſes too cloſely upon us, than by car- 
Ying the war into his own country ; and that men are 
much more courageous, when they act upon the offen- 
- five, than when they ſtand only upon the defenſive. 
(z) While the Carthaginians were thus warmly at- 
tacked by their enemies, embaſſadors came to them 
from Tyre. They came to implore their ſuccour 
N Alexander the Great, who was upon the point 
of taking their city, which he had long beſieged. The 
extremity, to which their countrymen (for ſo they 
called them) were reduced, touched the Carthagini- 
ang as ſenſibly as their own danger. Though they 
were unable to relieve, they at leaſt thought it their 
duty to comfort them; and ſending thirty of their 
Principal citizens, by thoſe deputies they expreſſed 
their grief, that they could der them any troops, 
becauſe of the preſent melancholy ſituation of their 
F | | yy dn 
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own affairs. The Tyrians, though diſappointed of 
the only hope they had left, did not however deſpond; 
they committed their wives, children“, and old men, 


to the care of theſe deputies; when, being delivered 


from all inquietude, with regard to perſons who were 
dearer to them than any thing in the world, they had 


no thoughts but of making a reſolute defence, pre- 


pared for the. worſt that- might happen. Carthage 


167 


received this afflicted company with all poſſible marks 


of amity, and paid to 2 who were ſo dear and 
worthy of compaſſion, 


the ſervices which they could 


have expedted from the moſt affectionare and tender 


parents. 


uintus Curtius places this embaſſy from Tyre to 
the Carthaginians at the ſame time that the Syracu- 
fans ravaged Africa, and were before Carthage. But 
the Abe, of Agathocles 5 8 Africa cannot 
agree in time with the ſiege of Tyre, which was 
twenty years before it. es tro | 

At the ſame time this city was ſolicitous how to 
extricate itſelf from the difficulties with which it was 
. Jurrounded. The preſent unhappy ſtate of the repub- 


lick was conſidered as the effect of the wrath of the 
gods: And it was acknowledged to be juſtly deſerv- 


the Carthaginians had been wanting with reſpect to du- 
ties' preſcribed by their religion, and which had once 
been obſerved with great exactneſs. It was a cuſtom 
(coeval with the city itſelf) in Carthage, to ſend an- 
nually to Tyre (the mother-city) the tenth of all the 
revenues of the republick, as an offering to Hercules, 
the patron and protector of both Tyre and Carthage. 
The domain, and conſequently the revenues of Car- 
thage, having increaſed conſiderably, the portion or 
are, on the contrary, of the god, had been leſſened ; 
and they were far from remitting the whole tenth to 
him. They were ſeized with a ſcruple in this reſpect : 
They made an open and publick confeſſion of their 

4 inſincerity, 


ö * T6) ri g LHꝭ.4y N ſome of their auives and children. Diod. 
„XVII. „ XII. | 
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HISTORY OF THE 
infincerity, and ſacrilegious avarice ; and, to expiatè 
their guilt, they ſent to Tyre a great number of pre- 
ſents, and ' ſmall ſhrines of their deities all of gold, 
which amounted to a prodigious value. | 


Another violation of religion, which to their inhu- 
man ſuperſtition ſeemed as flagrant as the former, gave 
them no leſs uneaſineſs. Anciently, children of the 
beſt families in Carthage uſed to be ſacrificed to Sa- 
turn. Here they reproached themſelves with a failure 


of paying to the god the honours which they thought 


were due to him; and of fraud and diſhoneſt dealing 
with regard to him, by their having ſubſtituted, in 
their ſacrifices, children of ſlaves or beggars, bought 
for that purpoſe, in the room of thoſe nobly born. 
To expiate the guilt of ſo horrid an impiety, a facri- 
fice was made, to the bloody god, of two hundred 
children of the firſt rank ; and upwards of three hun- 
dred perſons, in a ſenſe of this terrible neglect, offered 
themiclves voluntarily as victims, to pacify, by the 

effuſion of their blood, the wrath of the gods. 
After theſe expiations, expreſſes were difpatched to 


 Hamilcar in Sicily, with the news of what had hap- 


pened in Africa, and at the ſame time, to requeſt im- 
mediate ſuccours. The deputies were commanded 
not to mention the victory of Agathocles; but ſpread 
a contrary report, that he had been entirely defeated, 
his forces all cut off, and his whole fleet taken by the 
Carthaginians; and, in confirmation of this report, 
he ſhewed the irons of the veſſels pretended to be ta- 
ken, which had been — ſent to him. The truth 
of this report was not at all doubted in Syracuſe ; the 


majority were for capitulating *; when a galley of 


reſt, ⁊vas Antander, the brother of 


ſence j who was ſo terrified with the 


thirty oars, built in haſte by Agathocles, arrived in 
the port, and through great difficulties and dangers 
forced its way to the befieged, The news of Aga- 
thocles's victory immediately flew arough the city, 
and reſtored life and reſolution to the inhabitants. Ha- 

| 1 » YT > e 
report, that he was eager for bav- 
ing the city ſurrendered ;, and expelled 
out of it eight thouſand inbabitants, 
who were of @ contrary options 


And the met forward of all the © 


Agathocles, left commander in his ab- 
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mcar made a laſt effort to ſtorm the city, but wass 
beat off with loſs. He then raiſed the ſiege, and ſent 
five thouſand men to the relief of his diſtreſſed coun- 
try. (a) Some time after, being returned to the ſiege, 
and hoping to furprize the Syracuſans, by attacking 
them in the night, his deſign was diſcovered ; and, 
falling alive into the enemies hands, was put to death“. 
Hamilcar's head was ſent immediately to Agathocles, 
who, advancing to the enemy's camp, threw it into 
a general conſternation by ſhewing the head of this 
general, which manifeſted the melancholy ſituation of 
heir dirs I Sy er a RO ITY 
(5 To theſe foreign enemies was joined Bdomeſtick 
one, which was more to be feared, as being more dan- 
gerous than the others; this was Bomilcar their ge- 
neral, who was then in poſſeſſion of the firft employ- 
ment in Carthage. He had long meditated how to 
make himſelf tyrant, and attain the ſovereignty of Car- 
thage; and imagined, that the preſent troubles offer- 
ed him the wiſhed-for opportunity. He therefore en- 
tered the city with this ambitious view ; when, being 
feconded by a ſmall number of citizens; who were the 
accomplices of this rebellion, and a body of foreip 
ſoldiers, he proclaimed himſelf tyrant ; and made Him- 
elf literally ſuch, by cutting the throats of all the cis 
tizens, whom he met with in the ſtreets. A tumult 
ariſing immediately in the city, it was at firſt thought 
that the enemy had taken it by ſome treachery'; but 
when it was known that Bomilcar cauſed all this di- 
ſturbance, the young men took up arms to repel the 
tyrant, and from the tops of the houſes diſcharged 
whole volleys of darts and ſtones upon the heads of his 
ſoldiers, When he faw an army marching in order 
againſt him, he retired with his troops to an eminence, 
(a) Diod, p. 767-769. (ö) Diod. p. 779-781. Juſtin. I. xxii. c. 7. 


He was cruelly tortured till be of the ſenate (whatever they were) 
died, and ſu met with the fate which being, according to cufto 


cuſtom, caſi into 
his fellow-citizens, offended at his a wefſel, it was immediately cloſed, 
ewith an order not io uncover it, t 


conduct in Sicily, had probably allot- der not 10 uncover it, ti 
he wwas returned, and had thrown up 


ted for him at home. He was. ioo 


forniidable to be attacked at the head 
of bis army, and therefore the votes 


7 


his commiſion. - Juſtin, I. xxii. c. 3. 
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with defign to make a vigorous defence, and to fell 
his life as dear as poſſible. To ſpare the blood of the 
citizens, a general pardon was proclaimed for all who 
would lay down their arms. They ſurrendered upon 
this proclamation, and all enjoyed the benefit of it, 
Bomulcar their chief excepted; for he, notwithſtand- 
ing the general indemnity promiſed by oath, was con- 
demned to die, and fixed to a croſs, where he ſuffered 
the moſt exquiſite torments. From the croſs, as from 
a roſtrum, he harangued the people; and thought 
himſelf juſtly impowered to reproach them for their 
injuſtice, their ingratitude, and perfidy, which he did 
in an hiſtorical deduction of many illuſtrious generals, 
whoſe ſervices they had rewarded with an ignomini- 
_ ous death. He expired on the croſs amidſt theſe re- 
proaches *.... 8 8 | 
(c) Agathocles had won over to his intereſt a pow- 
erful king of Cyrene, named Ophellas, whoſe ambi- 
tion he had flattered with the moſt ſplendid hopes, 
and artful inſinuations, viz. by ſaying, that, content - 
ing himſelf with Sicily, he would leave to Ophellas 
the empire of Africa. But, as Agathocles did not ſcru- 
ple to commit the moſt horrid crimes, to promote his 
ambition and intereſt, the credulous prince had no 
ſooner put himſelf and his army in his power, than, 
by the blackeſt perfidy, he was murdered by him, in 
order that Ophellas's army might be entirely at his de- 
votion. Many nations were now joined in alliance 
with Agathocles, and ſeveral ſtrong holds had admit- 
ted his garriſons. He ſaw the * 5 of Africa in a 
flouriſhing condition, and therefore thought it proper 
to look after thoſe of Sicily; accordingly he ſailed 
back thither, and left his African army to the care of 
his ſon Archagathus. His renown, and the report of 
his victories, flew before him. On the news of his 4 
. | rival 
(c) Diod. p. 777 --- 379 --- 991 -+»- $02, Juſtin, 1, xxii. c. 7, 8. 


* It would ſeem incredible, that ſo far deſpiſed and inſulted its tor- 
any man would fo far triumph over tures, that they ſpit contemptuouſly 
the pains of the croſs, as to tall wi.h upon the ſpefators. Quidam ex pati- 


cn coherence in his diſcourſe; had bulo ſuos ſpectatores conſpuerunt. 
Seneca afſured us, that ſome hade De vita beata, c. 19. 
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rival in Sicily, many towns revolted to him ; but bad 
neus ſoon recalled him to Africa. His abſence had 
quite changed the face of things ; and all his arts and 
endeavours were incapable of reſtoring them to their 
former condition. All his ſtrong holds had fſurren- 
dered to the enemy; the Africans had deſerted him; 
ſome of his troops were loft, and the remainder unable 
to make head againſt the Carthaginians: a circum- _ 
ſtance that was ſtill worſe, he had no way to tranſport. 
them into Sicily, the enemy being maſters at ſea, and 
himſelf unprovided of ſhips : he could not hope for 
either peace or treaty with the Barbarians, ſince he had 
inſulted them in ſo outrageous a manner, by his bei 
the firſt who had dared to make a deſcent REEL 
country. In this extremity, - he thought only of pro- 
riding ti his own ſafety. After _ with > 
 tiety of adventures, this baſe deſerter of his army, and 
perfidious betrayer of his own children, who were left 
by him to the wild fury of his diſappointed ſoldiers, 
ſtole away from the dangers which hung over him, 
and arrived at Syracuſe with very few perſons. His 
ſoldiers,” ſeeing themſelves thus betrayed, murdereld 
his ſons,” and ſurrendered to the enemy. Himſelf died 
miſerably ſoon after, and ended, by a cruel death“, 
a life that had been polluted with the blackeſt crimes. 
(4) In this period may be placed another incident 
related by Juſtin. The fame of Alexander's conqueſts 
made the Carthaginians fear, that he, very probably, 
might think of turning his arms towards Africa. The 
diſaſtrous fate of Tyre, whence they drew their origin, 
and which he had ſo lately deſtroyed; the building of 
Alexandria upon the confines of Africa and Egypt, as 
if he intended it as a rival city to Carthage; the unin- 
_ R terrupted 
eech Juſtin: 1; x8; 0-6, I | 8 
3 5 — rw 2 „ 7 kd 
His teeth avere putrified by the vio- death, be reftored the democracy to 
lence of the poijon, and his body tor- the people. It is obſervable, that 


tured all over with the moſt racking Juſfin (ar rather Ti regs ) and Dia- 
paint. Manon was excited to this dorus diſagree in all the material 


deed by Archagathus, grandſon of parts g this tyrant's hiflory. 
Agalbocles, qyhom be defigned to de» SY e 
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terrupted ſucceſſes of that prince; whoſe ambition and 
fortune were boundleſs; all this juſtly alarmed 
the Carthaginians. To found his inclinations, Hamil- 
car, ſurnamed Rhodanus, pretending to have been 
drove from his country by the cabals of his enemies, 
went over to the camp of Alexander, to whom he was 
introduced by Parmenio, and offered him his ſervices. 
The king received him graciouſly,” and had ſeveral 
conferences with him. Hamilcar did not fail to tranſ- 
mit to his country, whatever ay —— he made from 
time to time, of Alexander's defi Nevertheleſs, 
on his return to Carthage, after A 9 death, he 
was confidered as a betrayer of his country to that 
prince, and 1 was put to death by a ſen- 
tence, which diſplayed ei the gratitude: and. 
1 © cruelty of his count 
A. M. (e) Fam now ſpeak of the war of the Car 
3727- nians in Sicily, in the time of Pyrrhus, king of Epi 
A. carth. The Romans, to whom the deſigns of that ambitious 
A oe. prince were not rin es ſtrengthen themſelves 
471: 7 make upon Italy, had 
2 2 2 treaties with the — 1 on 
their hel ide were no leſs afraid of his croſſing into Sicily. 
Jo che articles of the preceding treaties, there was 
added an engagement of mutual aſſiſtance, in caſe 
either of the contracting powers ſhould be attacked by 
Pyrrhus. 
(f) The foreln ht of the Noo very juſt; for 
Pytrhus turned — arms againſt Italy, and gained ma- 
ny victories. The Carthaginians, in conſequence of 
the laſt treaty, thought themſelves obliged to aſſiſt the 
Nomans; and accordingly ſent them a fleet of ſix- ſcore 
ſail, under the command of Mago. This general, in 
an audience before the ſenate, ſignified to them the 
concern his ſuperiors took in the war, which they heard 
Was carrying on a ainſt the Romans, and offered them 
| their aſſiſtance. The ſenate returned thanks for the 
| obliging offer of the . but at preſent 
thought fit o decline i it. 


| | Mago, 
C Polyb. L 38. p. 2 50. Edit Gronov, Y Juſtin. I. xvili. e. 3. 
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(g) Mago, ſome days after, repaired to Pyrrhus, 
upon pretence of offering the mediation of Carth 
for terminating his quarrel with the Romans; but in 
reality to ſound him, and diſcover, if poſſible, his de- 
ſigns with regard to Sicily, which common fame re- 
ported he was going to invade. They were afraid that 
either Pyrrhus or the Romans would interfere in the 
affairs of that iſland, and tranſport forces chither for 
the conqueſt of it. And, indeed, the Syracuſans, 
who had been beſieged for ſome time by the Cartha- 
ginians, had ſent preſſingly for ſuccour to gt 09.9 
This prince had a particular reaſon to eſpoule their in- 
tereſts, having married Lanaſſa, daughter of Agatho- 
cles, by whom he had a ſon named Alexander. He 
at laſt ſailed from Tarentum, paſſed the Strait, and 
arrived in Sicily. His conqueſts at firſt were ſo ra- 
pid, that he left the Carthaginians, in the whole ifland, 
only the ſingle town of Lilybeum. He then laid ſiege 
to it, but meeting with a vigorous reſiſtance, was 
obliged to break up;. not to mention that the "hee 


neceſſity of his affairs called him back to. Italy, where 
bis preſence was abſolutely neceſſary. Nor was it Jeſs 
ſo in Sicily, which, on his departure, returned to the 
obedience of its former maſters. - Thus he loſt this 
iſland with the ſame rapidity that he had won it. As 
he was embarking, turning his eyes back to Sicily, 
(D) What a fine field of bath, 25 lid he to thoſe about 
him, do wwe leave the Carthaginians and Romans! His 
prediction was ſoon verified. . 3 
Alfter his departure, the chief publick employment 
of Syracuſe was conferred on Hiero, who afterwards 
obtained the name and dignity of king, by the united 
ſuffrages of the citizens, ſo greatly had his government 
pleaſed. He was appointed to carry on the war againſt 
the Carthaginians, and obtained ſeveral advantages 
(8) Juſtin. 1. xviii. c. 2. ) Plut. in Pyrrb. p. 398. 

* Ofay A ;, & pe, Kar many years ſeemed td play the part 

x Fovice; Pauaiau; we Nai gu. The of wrefllers with each other. The 
Greek eword is. Beautiful. Indeed Engliſh language, as well as the 
Sicily avas a kind of Palefira, where French, has nv word to expreſs 


the Carthaginians and Romans exer- the Greek term. 
cijed themſelves in war, and for . 
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5 2 ys. But now a common intereſt re- united 
em againſt a new enemy, . who be to appear in 
Sicily, and juſtly alarmed both: Theſe — 9 Ro- 
mans, who, having cruſhed all the enemies which had 
hitherto exerciſed their arms in Italy itſelf, were now 
powerful enough to carry them out of it; and to lay 
the foundation of that vaſt power there, to which they 
afterwards attained, and of which it was probable they 
had even then formed the deſign. Sicily lay too com- 
modious for them, not to form a reſolution of eſtabliſh- 
ing themſelves in it. They therefore eagerly ſnatched 
this opportunity for croſling into it, which. cauſed the 
rupture between them and the Carthaginians, and gave 
riſe to the firſt Punic war. This I ſhall treat of more 
at large, by relating the cauſes of that war. 


2 *** 
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"Te biftory of CARTHAGE, from the frſ Punic War to 
e its deſtruction. 5 


T HE plan laid down by me for the proſecution 

| of this hiſtory, does not allow me to enter into 
an exact detail of the wars between Rome and Car- 
thage ; ſince that relates rather to the Roman hiſtory, 
which I ſhall only tranſiently and occaſionally touch 
upon. My buſineſs is to relate ſuch facts only, as may 

give the reader a juſt idea of the republick, whoſe hi- 
ſtory lies before me; and this I may do, by confining 
myſelf to thoſe particulars which relate chiefly to 
the Carthaginians, ſuch as their tranſactions in Sicily, 
Spain, and Africa, which are fuffictently extenſive. 

I have already obſerved, that from the firſt Punic 

war to the ruin of Carthage, there were an hundred 
and eighteen years. This whole time may be divided 
into five parts or intervals. | | 


I. The firſt Punic war laſted twenty-four 5 A | 
„„ | TH nf eg 
IT. The interval betwixt the firſt and ſecond 2 , 4 


Punic war, is alſo twenty-four years. 


— —' 


Carried over 48 


? 1 
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A . e Brought over 48 

III. The ſecond Punic war took up ſeven- 

deen enn _ Re = 
IV. The interval between the ſecond and? 1 
third, is forty-nine years. 4-9 =_ 
V. The third Punic war, terminated by the ay 
deſtruction of Carthage, continued but 4 
four years, and ſome months. | 
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"The firſs Punic War. 


65 TP HE firſt Punic dvar aroſe from the following A. M: 
cauſe, Some Campanian ſoldiers, in the Rom. 
ſervice of Agathocles, the Sicilian tyrant, having en- 6s. 
tered as friends into Meſſina, they ſoon. after mur- Ant. J. C. 
thered part of the townſmen, drove out the reſt, mar- 
_ ried their wives, ſeized their effects, and remained ſole 
maſters of that important city. They then aſſumed the 
name of Mamertines. In imitation of them, and by 
their aſſiſtance, a Roman legion treated in the ſame 
cruel manner the city of Rhegium, lying directly op- 
poſite to Meſſina, on the other ſide of the ſtrait. Theſe 
two perfidious cities, ſupporting one another, became 
at latt formidable to their neighbours ; and eſpecially 
Meſſina, which being very powerful, gave great um- 
brage and uneaſineſs both to the Syracuſans and Car- 
thaginians, who poſſeſſed one part of Sicily. After 
the Romans had got rid of the enemies they had fo 
long contended with, and particularly of Pyrrhus, they = 
began to think it time to call their citizens to ac 1 
count, who had ſettled themſelves, near two years, at ( 
Rhegium, in ſo cruel and treacherous a manner. Ac- +» A 
cordingly, they took the city, and killed, in the at- | 
tack, the greateſt part of the mhabitants, who, armed | 0 
with deſpair, had fought to the laſt gaſp : Three hun- 
dred only were left, who were carried to Rome, * | 3 
| | ped, 
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ped, and then publickly beheaded in the forum. The 
view which the Romans had in making this blobdy 
execution, was, to prove to their allies their own ſin- 
cerity and innocence. Rhegium was immediately re- 
ſtored to its lawful poſſeſſors. The Mamertines, who 
were conſiderably weakened, as well by the ruin of 
their confederate city, as by the loſſes ſuſtained from 
the Syracuſans, who had lately placed Hiero at their 
head, thought it time to provide for their own ſafety. 
But diviſions ariſing among them, one part ſurrendered 
the citadel to the-Carthaginians, whilſt the other called 
in the Romans to their aſſiſtance, and reſolved to put 
them in poſſeſſion of their cit. 
(e) The affair was debated in the Roman ſenate, 
where, being conſidered in all its lights, it appeared to 
have ſome difficulties. On one hand, it was thought 
| baſe, and altogether unworthy of the Roman virtue, 
for them to undertake openly the defence of traitors, 
whoſe perfidy was exactly the ſame with that of the 
Rhegians, whom the Romans had puniſhed with ſo 
exemplary a ſeverity. On the other hand, it was of 
the utmoſt conſequence to ſtop the progreſs of the Car- 
thaginians, who, not ſatisfied with their conqueſts in 
Africa and Spain, had alſo made themſelves maſters 
of almoſt all the iſlands of the Sardinian and Hetrurian 
ſeas; and would certainly get all Sicily into their hands, 
if they ſhould be ſuffered to poſſeſs themſelves of Mei- 
- fina. From thence into Italy, the paſſage was very 
ſhort; and it was in ſome manner to invite an enemy 
to come over, to leave him that entrance open. Theſe 
_ reaſons, though ſo ſtrong, could not prevail with the 
ſenate to declare in favour of the Mamertines ; and ac- | 
cordingly, motives of honour and juſtice prevailed _ 
A. M. over thoſe of intereſt and policy. (I) But the people 
earth. were not ſo ſcrupulous ; for, in an aſſembly held on 
' £83. this ſubject, it was reſolved that the Mamertines ſhould 
A. Rom. be aſſiſted. The conſul Appius Claudius immediately 
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after he had, by an ingenious ſtratagem, eluded the 
_ vigilance of the Carthaginian Lie The Cartha- 
ginians, partly by art and partly by force, were driven 
out of the citadel; and the city was by this means 
ſurrendered immediately to the conſul. The Cartha- 
ginians hanged their general, for having given up the 
citadel in ſo cowardly a manner, and prepared to be- 
ſiege the town with all their forces. Hiero joined 


them with his own. But the conſul having defeated 
waſte- at 


them ſeparately, raiſed the ſiege, and lai 
pleaſure the neighbouring country, the enemy not dar- 
ing to face him. This was the firſt expedition which 
the Romans made out of Italy. | 5 
It is doubted “, whether the motives which prompt- 
ed the Romans to undertake this expedition, were 
very upright, and exactly conformable to the rules of 
ſtrict juſtice. However this be, their paſſage into 
Sicily, and the ſuccour they gave to the inhabitants of 
Meſſina, may be ſaid to have been the firſt ſteps by 
which they aſcended to that height of glory and gran- 
deur they afterwards attained. | 
( Hiero, having reconciled himſelf to the Ro- 
mans, and entered into an alliance with them, the Car- 
thaginians bent all their thoughts on Sicily, and ſent 
numerous armies into that iſland. Agrigentum was 


their place of arms, which, being attacked by the Ro- , 
mans, was won by them, after they had beſieged it 


even months, and gained one battle. 


Tet forward with his army, and boldly croſſed the ſtrait, 


() Notwithſtanding the advantage of this victory, | f 


and the conqueſt of ſo important a city, the Romans 
ſtill were not ſatisfied. They were ſenſible, that whilſt 
the Carthaginians ſhould continue maſters\at ſea, the 


maritime places in the iſland would always fide with 


them, and put it out of their power ever to drive them 


out of Sicily. Beſides, they could not with any pati- 
ence ſee Africa enjoy a profound tranquillity, at a 
Veou, © © N 7 time 

| (n) Polyb. 1. 1. p. 15 --- 19. 35 (a) Id. p. 20. 
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time that Italy was infeſted by ſo many incurſions of 
its enemies. They now firſt formed the deſign of hav- 
ing a fleet, and of diſputing the empire of the ſea with 
the Carthaginians. The undertaking was bold, and 
in outward appearance raſh ; but argued the courage 

and grandeur of the Roman genius. The Romans 
were not then poſſeſſed of a ſingle veſſel, which they 
could call their own, and the ſhips which had tranſ- 
ported their forces into Sicily had been borrowed of 
their neighbours. They were unexperienced in ſea 

affairs, had no carpenters for the building of ſhips, and 
knew nothing of the e pe or five-oared gal- 
lies, in which the chief ſtrength of fleets at that time 
conſiſted. - But happily, the year before, one had been 
taken upon the coaſts of Italy, which ſerved as a mo- 
del to build others by. The Romans now applied 
themſelves with ardour and incredible induſtry to the 

building of ſhips in the ſame form; and in the mean 
time they got together a ſet of rowers, who were taught 
an exerciſe and diſcipline utterly unknown to them be- 
fore, in the following manner. Benches were made, 
on the ſhore, in the ſame order and faſhion with thoſe 
of gallies. The rowers were ſeated on theſe benches, 
and taught, as if they had been furniſhed with oars, 
to throw themſelves backwards with their arms drawn 
to their breaſts; and then to throw their bodies and 
arms forward in one regular motion, the inſtant their 
commanding officer gave the ſignal. In two months, 
one hundred five-oared, and twenty three-oared gal- 
lies were built; and after ſome time had been ſpent in 
exerciſing the rowers on ſhip-board, the fleet put to 
ſea, and went in queſt of the enemy. The conſul Du- 

: lus had the command of it. | 

A.M. (e) The Romans coming up with the Carthaginians 

3745- near the coaſt of Mylc, they prepared for an engage- 
ment. As the Roman gallies, by their being clumſily 

and haſtily built, were neither very nimble, nor caſy to 
work; this inconvenience was ſupplied by a * machine 
PE . invented 
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fo) Polyb. I. i. p.22. | 5 
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invented for this occaſion, and afterwards known 
by the name of the (p) Corvus (Crow or Crane) by 
the help of which they grappled the enemy's ſhips, 
boarded them, and immediately came to cloſe engage- 


ment. The ſignal for W e given. The Car- 


thaginian fleet conſiſted of an hundred and thirty ſail, 


under the command of Hannibal“. He himſelf was 


on board a galley of ſeven benches of oars, which had 
once belonged to Pyrrhus. The Carthaginians, highly 


deſpiſing enemies who were utterly unacquainted 


with ſea-affairs, imagined that their very appearance 
would put them to flight, and therefore came forward 
boldly, with little expectation of fighting; but firmly 


imagining they ſhould reap the ſpoils, which they had 


already devoured with their eyes. They were never- 
theleſs a little ſurprized at the ſight of the abovemen- 
tioned engines, raiſed on the prow of every one of the 
enemy's ſhips, and which was entirely new ro them. 


But their aſtoniſhment increaſed, when they ſaw theſe 


engines drop down at once; and being thrown forcibl 
into their veſſels, grapple them in ſpite of all reſiſtance, 
This changed the form of the engagement, and obliged 
the Carthaginians to come to cloſe engagement with 
their enemies, as though they had fought them oa land. 
They ſoon were unable to ſuſtain the attack of the 
Roman veſſels, upon which a horrible ſlaughter. en- 
ſued; and the Carthaginians loft fourſcore veſſels, 
among which was the admiral's galley, he himſelf 
eſcaping with difficulty in a ſmall boat, 
So conſiderable and unexpected a victory, raiſed 
the courage oi the Romans, and ſeemed to redouble 
their vigour for the continuance of the war. Extra- 
ordinary honours were beſtowed on Duillius, who was 
the firſt Roman that had a naval triumph decreed him. 
Beſides which, a roſtral pillar was erected in his ho- 
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nour, with a noble inſcription ; which pillar is now 


tanding in Rome +. 
4 N 2 ES During 
9 Polyb. 31 p. 31. | | 


A different perſon from the great tz, from the beat of ſhips, with. 


Honnbal. 


ich they xvere aizrncd, Roſtra. 
' + Theſe pillars are called Roſtra- 
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(3) During the two following years, the Romajis 
grew inſenſibly ſtronger at ſea, by therr gaining ſeveral 
naval victories. But theſe were conſidered by them 


only as eſſays preparatory to the great deſign they me- 


ditated of carrying the war into Africa, and of com- 
bating the Carthaginians in their own country. There 
was nothing the latter dreaded more; and to divert fo 
dangerous a blow, they reſolved to fight the enemy, 
whatever might be the conſequence. 5 

(7) The Romans had elected M. Atilius Regulus, 
and L. Manlius conſuls for this year. Their fleet con- 
ſiſted of three hundred and thirty veſſels, on board of 
which were one hundred and forty thouſand men, 
each veſſel having three hundred rowers, and an hun- 
dred and twenty foldiers. That of the Carthaginians, 


commanded by Hanno and Hamilcar, had twenty veſ- 
ſels more than the Romans, and a greater number of 


men in proportion. The two fleets came in ſight of 


each other near Ecnomus in Sicily. No man could be- 


hold two ſuch formidable navies, or be a ſpectator of 
the extraordinary preparations they made for fighting, 
without being under ſome concern, on ſeeing the dan- 
ger which menaced two of the moſt powerful ſtates in 

the world. As the courage on both ſides was equal, 
and no great diſparity in the forces, the fight was ob- 


ſtinate, and the victory long doubtful ; bur at laſt the 


Carthaginians were overcome. More than ſixty of 


their ſnips were taken by the enemy, and thirty ſunk. 
The Romans loſt twenty-four, not one of which was 
taken by the Carthaginians. 


(s) The fruit of this victory, as the Romans had 
deſigned it, was their ſailing to Africa, N 
refitted their ſhips, and provided them with all neceſ- 
ſaries for carrying on a long war in a foreign country. 
They landed happily in Africa, and begun the war by 


taking a town called Clypea, which had a commodious 
haven. From thence, after having ſent an expreſs to 


Rome, to give advice of their landing, and to receive 
orders from the ſenate, they over-ran the open coun- 

. 5 8 5 7 try, 
(9) Polyb. l. i. p. 244 (e) Ibid, I. i. p. 25. (5) Ibid. p. 30. 
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y, in which they made terrible havock ; bringing 
. whole flocks of cattle, and twenty en 2 
ſoners. „ . „ 
The expreſs returned in the mean time with the A. NI. 
orders of the ſenate, which were, that Regulus ſhould. 459, 
continue to eommand the armies in Africa, with the 494. 
title of Proconſul; and that his collegue ſhould return 
with a great part of the fleet and the forces; leaving 
Regulus only forty veſſels, fifteen thouſand foot; and _ 
five hundred horſe. Their leaving the latter with fo 
few ſhips and troops, was a viſible renunciation of the 
advantages which might have been expected from this 
deſcent upon Africa. 2 5 | „ 
The people at Rome depended greatly on the cou- 
rage and abilities of. Regulus; and the city was in 
univerſal joy, when it was known that he was con- 
tinued in the command in Africa; (6) but he himſelf 
was afflicted on that account. When news was brought 
him of it, he wrote to Rome, and deſired, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, that he might be appointed a ſuſ- 
ceſſor. His chief reaſon was, that the death of the 
farmer who rented his grounds, having given one of 
his hirelings an opportunity of carrying off all the 
implements of tillage; his preſence was neceſſary for 
taking care of his little ſpot of ground (it being but 
ſeven acres) which was all his family ſubſiſted upon. 
But the ſenate undertook to have his lands cultivated 
at the public expence ; to maintain his wife and chil- 
dren; and to indemnify him for the loſs he had ſuſ- 
tained by the robbery of his Menn Thrice happy 
age! in which poverty was thus had in honour, and 
was united with the moſt rare and uncommon merit, 
and the higheſt employments of the ſtate! Regulus, 
thus freed from his domeſtick cares, bent his whole 
thoughts on diſcharging the duty of a general. 
(:) After taking ſeveral caſtles, he laid ſiege to 
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Adis, one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes of the country. 5 
The Carthaginians, exaſperated at ſeeing their enemies q 
thus laying waſte their lands at pleaſure, at laſt took 
| gent = ne ne” the 

() Val. Max. I. iv. c. 4. (i) Polyb. I. i, p. 3136, 
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the field, and marched againſt them, to force them 
to raiſe the ſiege. With this view, they pofted them- 
ſelves on a hill, which overlooked the Roman camp, 
and was convenient for annoying the enemy; but at 
the ſame time, by its ſituation, uſeleſs to one part of 
their army. For the ſtrength of the Carthaginians 
lay chiefly in their horſes and elephantsg which are of 
no ſervice but in pros Regulus did not give them 
an opportunity of deſcending from the hill ; but tak- 
ing advantage of this eſſential miſtake of the Cartha- 
ginian generals, he fell 1 them in this poſt; and 
after meeting with a feeble reſiſtance, put the enemy 
to flight, plundered their camp, and laid waſte the 
adjacent countries. Then, having taken Tunis *, an 
important city, and which brought him near Carthage, 
he made his army encamp there. . 


The enemy were in the utmoſt alarm. All things 
had ſucceeded ill with them, their forces had been de- 
feated by ſea and land, and upwards of two hundred 
towns had ſurrendered to the conqueror. Beſides, the 
Numidians made greater havock in their territories 
than even the Romans. They expected every moment 
to ſee their capital beſieged. And their affliction was 
increaſed by the concourſe of peaſants with their wives 
and children, who flocked from all parts to Carthage 


* In the interval betwixt the to death in the ſpiral volumes of its 
departure of Manlirs and the taking tail. Its flin was impenetrable io 
| of Tunis, abe are to place the memo- darts; and it «vas with repeated 
2 rable combat Regulus and his whole endeavours that flones, flung from 
army, with a fer ent of ſo prodigious military engines, at laſt huled it. 
& | a ſize, that the babes, one of Cad- The ſerpent then exhibited a fight 

| mms is hardly comparable to it. The that was more terrible to the Roman 

| | tory of this ſerpent was elegantly cohorts and legions, than even Car- 
evrit by Livy, but it is now bf. thage itſelf. The ſtreams of the river 

* Valerius Maximus however ferry were dyed auitb its blood, and the 
j repairs that loſs; and in the laſt flench of its palrified carcaſe inſect- 

i chapter of his firſt book, gives us ing the adjacent country, the Roman 
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i this account of this monfler from Livy army was forced w decamp. Its 
| Himſelf —Ile [Liga] ſays, that on the ſkin, one hundred and twenty fee! 
F banksof Bngrada, (an African river) long, was ſent io Rome; and, i} 
lay a ſerpent of fo enormous a fize, Pliny may be credited, was to be 
that it kef! the whole Roman army ſeen, (together wwith the jaau- bone 
From coming to the river. Several of the ſame monſter, in the temple 
ſoldiers had been buried in the wide where they were firſt depoſited) as 
ca verus of its belly, ani many prefſed low as the Numanting war, 
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for ſafety; which gave them melancholy apprehen- 


ſions of a famine in caſe of a ſiege. Regulus, afraid 


of having the glory of his victories torn from him by 
2 ſucceſſor, made ſome propoſal of an accommodation 
to the vanquiſhed enemy; but the conditions appeared 
| fo hard, that they could not liſten to them. As he 
did not doubt his, being ſoon maſter of Carthage, he 
would not abate any. thing in his demands; but, by 
an infatuation, which is almoſt inſeparable from great 
and unexpected ſucceſs, he treated them with haughti- 
neſs ; and pretended, that every thing he ſuffered them 
to poſſeſs, ought to be eſteemed. a favour, with this 


farther infult, That they ought either to overcome like 


brave men, or learn to ſubmit to the vittor *. So harſh 

and diſdainful a treatment only fired their reſentment, 
and made them reſolve rather to die ſword in hand, 
than to do any thing which might derogate from the 
dignity of Carthage. „c ns 
Reduced to this fatal extremity, they received, in 
the happieſt juncture, a reinforcement of auxiliary 
troops out of Greece, with Xanthippus the Lacedzmo- 
nian at their head, who had been educated in the diſ- 
cipline of Sparta, and learnt the art of war in that re- 
nowned and excellent ſchool. When he had heard the 
circumſtances of the laſt battle, which were told him 
at his requeſt; had clearly diſcerned the occaſion of its 
loſs and perfectly informed himſelf in the ſtrength of 
Carthage; he declared publickly, and repeated it of- 

ten, in the hearing of the reſt of the officers, that the 


misfortunes of the Carthaginians were owing entirely 


to the incapacity of their generate Theſe diſcourſes 
came at laſt to the ear of the. publick council; the 
members of it were ſtruck with them, and they re- 
queſted the favour of ſeeing and talking with him. 


He then corroborated his opinion with ſuch ſtrong and 


convincing reaſons, tat the overſights committed by 
the generals were viſible to every one; and he proved 
as, clearly to the council, that, by a conduct oppoſite 
to the former, they would not only ſecure their domi- 

: CC ˙ nions, 
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_ * nions, but drive the enemy out of them. This Tpeeth 

revived'the courage and hopes of the Carthaginians ; 
nd Xanthippus was intreated, and, in ſome meaſure 
1 to accept the command of the army. When 
the Carthaginians ſw, in his exerciſing of their forces 
near the city, the manner in which he drew them up 
in ofder of battle, made them advance or retreat on 
the firſt ſignal, file off with order and expedition; in 
a word, from all the evolutions and movements of the 
military art; they were ſtruck with aftoniſhment, and 
owned, that the ableſt generals which Carthage had 
hitherto produced, knew nothing in compariſon of 
P 
The officers, ſoldiers, and every one were loſt in 
admiration; and, what is very uncommon, jealouſy 
gave no allay to it; the fear of the preſent danger, and 
the love of their country, ſtifling, without doubt, all 
other ſentiments. The gloomy conſternation, which 
had before ſeized the whole army, was ſucceeded by 
joy and alacrity. The ſoldiers were urgent to be led 
* the enemy, in the firm aſſurance (as they ſaid) 
of being victorious under their new leader, and of ob- 
 literating the diſgrace of former defeats. Xanthippus 
.did not ſuffer their ardour to cool; and the fight of 
the enemy only inflamed it. When he was got within 
little more than twelve hundred paces of them, he 
thought proper to call a council of war, in order to 
ſhew a reſpect to the Carthaginian generals, by con- 
lulting them. All unanimouſly joined in opinion with 
him; upon which they reſolved to give the enemy 
battle the following day. by OR 
The Carthaginian army was compoſed of twelve 
_ thouſand foot, four thouſand horſe, and about an hun- 
dred elephants. That of the Romans, as near as may 
be gueſſed from what goes befre, (for Polybius gives 
no determinate number) conſiſted of fifteen thouſand 


foot, and three hundred horſe. _ __ 

It muſt be a noble fight to ſee tivo armies, not over- 
charged with müder, Gur compoſed of brave ſoldiers, 
and commanded by very able bene engaged in 


, . battle, 
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battle. In thoſe tumultuous fights, where two or three 
hundred thouſand are engaged on both ſides, confu- 
ſion is inevitable; and it is difficult, amidſt a thou- 
ſand events, where chance generally ſeeths to have 
the advantage over counſel, to difcover the true merit 
of commanders, and the real cauſes of victory. But 
in ſuch engagements gs this before us, nothing eſcapes 
the curioſity of the reader; for he clearly ſees the dif- 
poſition of the two armies; imagines he almoſt hears 
the orders given out by the eee, follows all the 
movements of the army; diſcovers palpably by that 
means the faults on both ſides; and is thereby quali- 
fied to determine, with certainty, the cauſes to which 
the victory or defeat are owing. The ſucceſs of this 
battle, however ificonfiderable it may appear, froth 
the ſmaller number of the combatants, was neyerthe- 
leſs to-geeide the Tate of- Carthage, © on T7 
The diſpoſition of both armies was 4s follows, Xan- | 
thippus drew up all his elephants iti front, Behihd 1 
7 


theſe, at ſome diſtance, he placed the Carthaginian in- 

fantry in one body or phalanx, The foreign troops 

in the Carthaginian ſervice were poſted, one part of n 

them on the right, between the phalanx and the horſe; 5s 

and the other, compoſed of light-armed ſoldiers, in l 

platoons, at the head of the two wings of the cavalry. | 

On the fide of the Romans, as they apprehended 

the elephants moſt, Regulus, to provide againſt them, 

poſted his light- armed ſoldiers, on a line, in the front 

of the legions. In the rear of theſe, he placed the 

cohorts one behind another, and the horſe on the'wings. 

In thus ftraitening the front of his main battle, to 

give it more depth, he indeed took a juſt precaution, 9 

ſays Polybius, againſt the elephants; but he did not " 

provide for the inequality of his cavalry, which was | 

much inferior in numbers to that of the enemy. _ 

The two armies being thus drawn up, waited only 

for the ſignal. Xanthippus ordered the elephants to 

advance, to break the ranks of the enemy; and com- 

mands the two wings of the cavalry to charge the Ro- 
mans in flank. At the fame time, the latter, — 

Eh Be vs their 
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their arms, and ſhouting after the manner of their 
country, advance againſt the enemy. Their cavalry | 
did not ſtand the onſet long, it being ſo much inferior 
to that of the Carthaginians. The infantry in the left 
wing, to avoid the attack of the elephants, and ſhew 
how little they feared the mercenaries who formed the 
enemy's right wing, attacks it, puts it to flight, and 
purſues it to the camp. Thoſe in the firſt ranks, who 
were oppoſed to the elephants, were broke and trod 
under foot, after fighting valiantly ; and the reſt of 
the main body ſtood firm for ſome time, by reaſon 
of its great depth. But the rear being attacked in 
flank by the enemy's cavalry, and obliged to face 
about and receive it; and thoſe who had broke through 

the elephants, coming to the phalanx of the Cartha- 

gimans, which had not yet engaged, and which re- 

ceived them in good order, the Romans were routed 
on all ſides, and entirely defeated. The greateſt part 
of them were cruſhed to death by the enormous weight 
of the elephants : and the remainder, ſtanding in their 
Tanks, were ſhot. through and through with arrows 
from the enemy's horſe. Only a ſmall number fled; - 
and as they were in an open country, the horſe and 
elephants killed a great part of them. Five hundred, 
or thereabouts, who went off with Regulus, were taken 
priſoners with him. The Carthaginians loft, in this 
battle, eight hundred mercenaries, who were oppoſed 
to the left wing of the Romans; and of the latter only 
two thouſand eſcaped, who, by their purſuing the 

enemy's right wing, had drawn themſelves out of the 
engagement. All the reſt, Regulus and thoſe taken 
with him excepted, were left dead in the field. The 
two thouſand, who had eſcaped the ſlaughter, retired 
to Clypea, and were ſaved in an almoſt miraculous 


» 


manner. 3 | 
The Carthaginians, after having ſtripped the dead, 
entered Carthage in triumph, dragging after them 
the unfortunate Regulus, and five hundred priſoners. 
Their joy was ſo much the greater, as, but a very 
few days before, they had ſeen themſelves wa 4 L 
I 5 e ek 
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brink of ruin. The men and women, old and young 
people crouded the temples, to return thanks to the 
immortal gods; and ſeveral days were devoted wholly 
to feſtivities and rejoicings. - | e Fe. 
KXanthippus, who had contributed ſo much to this 

happy change, had the wiſdom to withdraw ſhortly 

after, from the apprehenſion left his glory, which had 
hitherto been unſullied, might, after this firſt glare of 
it, inſenſibly fade away, and leave him expoſed to the 
darts of envy and calumny, which are very dangerous, 
but moſt in a foreign country, when a man ſtands 
alone, unſupported by friends, relations, or any other 
ſuccour. | e 
Polybius tells us, that Xanthippus's departure was 
related in a different manner, and he promiſes to take 
notice of it in another place: but that part of his hiſtory 
has not come down to us. We read in (42) Appian, 
the Carthaginians, excited by a mean and deteſtable 
jealouſy of Xanthippus's glory, and unable to bear 
the thoughts that they ſhould ſtand indebted to Sparta 
for their ſafety ; upon pretence of conducting him, 
and his attendants, back with honour to his own coun- 
try, with a numerous convoy of ſhips; they gave pri- 
vate orders to have them all put to death in their paſ- 
ſage; as if with him they could have buried in the 
waves for ever the memory of his ſervices, and their 
horrid ingratitude to him *. | 
This battle, ſays (x) Polybius, though not ſo con- 
ſiderable as many others, may yet furniſh very ſalutary 


inſtruc- 
(«) De Bell. Pun. p. 30. (TY Tib. I. p. 36, 37. 

* This perfidious ation, as it ts upon the flage; and to exhibit him to 
related by Appian, may poſſibly be the reader in a different light from 
true, when ave confider the character that in which he is placed by Appian. 
of the Carthaginians, who were To this let me add, that it ſhewed no 
certainly a cruel and treacherous great depth of policy in the Carthagi- 
people. But, if it be fad, one mians, ts take this method of diſpatch - 
would wonder why Polybius ſhould ing him, «hen ſo many others offered, — 
reſerve for another occafion, the re- which avere leſs liable to cenſure. In 
lation of an incident, which comes this ſcheme formed for his deſtruction, 
in moſt properly here, as it fint not only himſelf, but all his followers, 
al once the character and life of were to be murdered, without the pre- 
AKanthippus. His filence therefore tence of even a ſtorm, or loſs of one 
in this place makes me think, that he ſingle Carthagiman, tocover or excuſe 
witended to bring Xanthippus again the perpetration of ſo horrid a crime. 
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1 HISTORY OF THE 
inſtructions; which, adds that author, is the greateſt 
benefit that can be reaped from the ſtudy of hiſtory. 
Firſt, ſhould any man put a great confidence in pre- 
ſent happineſs, after he has conſidered the fate of Re- 
gulus? That general, inſolent with victory, inexorable 
to the conquered, and deaf to all their remonſtrances, 
ſaw himſelf a few days after vanquiſhed by them, and 
made their priſoner. Hannibal offered the fame re- 

flection to Scipio, when he exhorted him not to be 
dazzled with the ſucceſs of his arms. Regulus, ſaid 
he, would have been recorded amongſt the few in- 
ſtances of valour and felicity, had he, after the victory 
obtained in this very country, granted our fathers the 
peace which they ſued for. But putting no bounds to 
his ambition and the inſolence of ſucceſs, the greater 
his proſperity, the more ignominious was his fall *. 
In the ſecond place, the truth of the ſaying of Eu- 
Tipides is here ſeen in its full extent, That one wiſe 
head is worth a great many hands +, A ſingle man here 
changes the whole face of affairs. On one hand, he 
defeats troops which were thought invincible; on the 
other, he revives the courage — 2 city and an army, 
that was ſeized with aſtoniſhment and deſpair, | 
Such, as Polybius obſerves, 1s the uſe which ought 

to be made of the ſtudy of hiſtory, For there being 

two ways of acquiring improvement and inſtruction, 
firſt by one's own experience, and ſecondly by that of 
other men, it is much more wiſe and uſeful to im- 
prove by other mens miſcarriages than by our own. 

5 1 I return 
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Inter pauca felicitatis virtu- 


tiiſque exempla M. Atilius quon- 
dam in hac eadem terra fuiſlet, ft 


victor pacem petentibus dediſſet 
patribus noſtris. Sed non ſtatuen- 


do tandem felicitati modum, nec 
cohibendo efferentem fe fortunam, 


quanto altius elatus erat, eo fœdi - 
us corruit. Liv. I. xxx. n. 30. 

Þ+ de i o0p%y H Eÿx Ta; Woh de 
xaipec rixa. It may not be improper 
to take notice in this place (as it was 
forgot before) of a miſtake of the 


learned Caſaubon, in his tranſlation 
_ of a paſſage of Polybius concerning 


Kanthippus, The paſſage is this, 


"Ev od N 'Earlurmiy r Aaxedaiacvioy 
aviza Tic Aaxwnii aywync jETEXNNITA, 
8 reien by Toig ToMeparnote Lyorra cvp- 


feeTgov, Which is thus rendered by 


Caſaubon: In queis [militibus ſc. 
Grecia allatis] Xanthippus qui- 
dam fuit Lacedzmonius, vir diſ- 
ciplina Laconica imbutus, & qui 
rei militaris uſum mediocrem ha- 
bebat. Whereas, agreeably wwith the 
ewhole character and conduct of 
Xanthippus, I take the ſenſe of this 
paſſage to be, a man formed by the 
Spartan diſcipline, -and propor- 
tionably [not moderately) ſkilful 
in military affairs. 


C ARTHAGINIANS. | 
I. return to Regulus, that I may here finiſh what 
relates to him ; Polybius, to our great diſappoint- - 
ment, taking no farther notice of that general. 

(z) After being kept ſome years in priſon, he was 
ſent to Rome to propoſe an exchange of priſoners. 
He had been obliged to take an oath, that he would 
return in caſe he proved unſucceſsful. He then ac- 
quainted the ſenate with the ſubje& of his voyage ; 
and being invited by them to give his opinion freely, 
he anſwered, that he could no longer do it as a ſena- 
his quality, and that of a Ro- 
man citizen, from the time that he had fallen into the 


tor, having loſt both this 


hands of his enemies ; but 


his thoughts as a private perſon. This was a very de- 
licate affair, Every one was touched with the misfor- 


- (z) Appian. de Bello Pun. p. 2, 1. Cic. de Off. I. iii. n. 99, 100. 
Aul. Gel. I. vi. c. 4. Senec. Ep. 99. | | 


* This filence of Polybius, has pre- 
judiced à great learned men 
againſt many of the flories told of 
Regulus's barbarous treatment, af- 
ter he vas taken by the Carthagini- 
ans. Mr. Rollin ſpeaks no further 
of this matter, and therefore I ſhall 
give my reader the ſubflance of what 
is brought againſt the general belief 
of the Roman writers (as well hiſ- 
torians as poets) and of Appian on 
this ſubject. Firſt it is urged, that 
Polybuus was very ſenſible that the 
flory of theſe cruelties was falſe ; and 
therefore, that be might not diſoblige 
the Romans, by contradicting ſo ge- 
ne ral a belief, be choſe rather to be 
ſilent on Regulus after be avas taken 
priſoner, than to wiolate the truth 
of hiſtory, of which be was ſo ſtrict 
an obſerver. This opinion is further 
ſtrengthened (ſay the adverſaries of 
this belief) by a fragment of Diodo- 
rus, which ſays, that the wife of 
Regulus, exaſperated at the death of 
ber huſband in Carthage, occaſioned, 
as ſbe imagined, by barbarous uſage, 
perſuaded her fons to revenge the 
Jate of their father, by the cruel 
treatment of two Carthaginian cap- 
ves (thought to be Boftar and Ha- 
miicar taken in the ſea-fight againſt 
ti, after the misforiune of Regu- 


. dred, that ber buſband died in the 


he did not refuſe to offer 


tunes 


lus, and) put into ber hands for the 
redemption of her huſband. One of 
theſe died by the ſeverity of his im- 
priſonment ; and the other, by the 
care of the ſenate, who deteſted the 
cruelty, ſurvived and was recovered 


to health. This treatment of the 


captives, and the reſentment of the 
ſenate on that account, found a third 
argument or preſumption againft the 
truth of this flory of Regulus, which 
is thus urged. Regulus dying in his 
captivity by the uſual 2 55 of nature, 
his wife, thus fruftrated of her bopes 
of the redeeming bim by — of 
ber captives, treated them wit 

utmoſt barbarity, in conſequence of 
ber belief of the ill uſage 4which Re- 
gulus bad recetved. The ſenate be- 
ing angry with her for it, to give 
ſome colour to ber cruelties, ſhe gave 
out among ber acquaintance and kin- 


way generally related. This, like 


all other reports, increaſed gradu- 


ally; and, from the national hatred 
betauiæt the Carthaginians and Ro- 


mans, was eafily and generally be- 


lieved by the latter. How far this 
is concluſive againft the teflimonies of 
two ſuchweighty authors as Cicero and 
Seneca (to ſay nothing of the poets} 
is left to the judgment of the reader. 
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tunes of ſo great a man. He needed only, ſays Cicero, 
have ſpoke one word, and it would have reſtored him 


to his liberty, his eſtate, his dignity, his wife, his 


children, and his country; but that word appeared 
to him contrary to the honour and welfare of the ſtate. 


He therefore plainly declared, that an exchange of 


riſoners ought not to be ſo much as thought of : that 
uch an example would be of fatal conſequence to the } 
republic: that citizens, who had fo baſely ſurrendered + 


their arms and perſons to the enemy, were unworthy 


of the leaft compaſſion, and rendered incapable of 
ſerving their country: that with regard to himſelf, as 
he was ſo far advanced in years, his death ought to 
be conſidered as nothing ; whereas they had in their 


hands ſeveral Carthaginian generals, in the flower of 


their age, and capable of doing their country great 
ſervices for many years. It was with difficulty that 
the ſenate complied with ſo generous and unexampled 
a counſel. (a) The illuſtrious exile therefore left 


Rome, in order to return to Carthage, unmoved either 


with the deep affliction of his friends, or the tears of 
his wife and children, although he knew but too well 


the grievous torments which were prepared for him. 
And indeed, the moment his enemies ſaw him return- 


ed, without having obtained the exchange of priſo- 
ners, they put him to every kind of torture their bar- 
barous cruelty could invent. They impriſoned him 


for a long time in a diſmal dungeon, whence (after 


cutting off his eye-lids) they drew him at once into 
the ſun, when its beams darted the ſtrongeſt heat. 
They next put him into a kind of cheſt ſtuck full of 


nails, whoſe points wounding him, did not allow him 
a moment's eaſe either day or night. Laſtly, after 


having been long tormented by being kept tor ever 


awake in this dreadful torture, his mercileſs enemies 


nailed him to a croſs, their uſual puniſhment, and 


left him to expire on it. Such was the end of this 


great man. His enemies, by depriving him of ſome 


days, perhaps years of life, brought eternal infamy on 


themſelves. To ©: 
| (a) Horat. 1. iii, Od. 4. | The 
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I ( 3) The blow which the Romans had received in 


Africa did not diſcourage them. They made greater 
preparations than before, to recover their loſs; and 
put to ſea, the following campaign, three hundred 


and ſixty veſſels. The Carthaginians ſailed out to | 


meet them with two hundred; but were beat in an 
engagement fought on the coaſts of Sicily, and an 


hundred and fourteen of their ſhips were taken by the 


Romans. Theſe failed into Africa to take in the few 
ſoldiers who had eſcaped the purſuit of the enemy, 
_ after the defeat of Regulus; and had defended them- 


ſelves vigorouſly in“ Clupea, where they had been 


unſucceſsfully beſieged. 
Here we are again aſtoniſhed that the Romans, af- 
ter ſo conſiderable a victory, and with ſo large a fleet, 


ſhould fail into Africa, only to bring from thence a a 


ſmall garriſon ; whereas, they might have attempted 
the conqueſt of it, ſince Regulus, with much fewer 
forces, had almoſt compleated it. | 

(c) The Romans were overtaken by a ſtorm 1n their 
return, which almoſt deſtroyed their whole fleet. 


(d) The like misfortune befell them alſo the following 


year. However, they conſoled themſelves for this 
double loſs, by a victory which they gained over Aſ- 
drubal, from whom they took near an hundred and 
forty elephants. This news being brought to Rome, 
it filled the whole city with joy, not only becauſe the 
ſtrength of the enemy's army was conſiderably dimi- 


niſhed by the loſs of their elephants ; but chiefly be- 


cauſe this victory had inſpired the land-forces with 
freſh courage; which from the defeat of Regulus, had 
not dared to venture upon an engagement ; ſo great 


was the terror with which thoſe formidable animals. 


had filled the minds of all the ſoldiers. It was there- 
fore judged proper to make a greater effort than ever, 


in order to faniſh, if poſſible, a war which had conti- 


nued fourteen years. The two conſuls ſet fail with a 


fleet of two kundred ſhips, and arriving in Sicily, 


formed 


(% Polyb. I. viii. p. 37. 
(% Pag. 41, 42. a * Or Chßea. 


(s) Ibid. I. viii. p. 38-40. 
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formed the bold deſign of beſieging Lilybæum. This 

Was the ſtrongeſt town which the Carthaginians poſ- 
ſeſſed in that iſland; and the loſs of it would be at- 
tended with that of every part of it, and open to the 
Romans a free paſſage into Africa. 

(e) The reader will ſuppoſe, that the utmoſt ardour 

was ſhown, both in the aſſault and defence of the 
Place. Imilcon was governor there, with ten thouſand 
regular forces, excluſive of the inhabitants; and Han- |} 
nibal, the ſon of Hamilcar, ſoon brought him as many 
more from Carthage ; he having, with the moſt in- 
trepid courage, forced his way through the enemy's 
fleet, and arrived happily in the port. The Romans 
had not loſt any time. Having brought forward their 
engines, they beat down ſeveral towers with their bat- 
tering rams; and gaining ground daily, they made 
ſuch progreſs, as gave the beſieged, who now were 
cloſely preſſed, ſome fears. The governor ſaw plain- 
ly that there was no other way left to ſave the city, 
but by firing the engines of the beſiegers. Having 

therefore prepared his forces for this enterprize, he 

| ſent them out at day-break with torches in their hands, 

_ tow, and all kinds of combuſtible matters; and at the 
ſame time attacked all the engines. The Romans 
ſtrove with unparallelled bravery, to repel them, and 
the engagement was very bloody. Every man, al- 

ſailant as well as defendant, ſtood to his poſt, and 
choſe to die, rather than quit it. At laſt, after a long 
reſiſtance, and dreadful laughter, the beſieged ſounde 
a retreat, and left the Romans in poſſeſſion of their 
works. This ſcene being over, Hannibal, embarking 
in the night, and concealing his departure from the 
enemy, failed for Drepanum, where Adherbal com- 
manded for the Carthaginians. Drepanum was ad- 
vantageouſly ſituated; having a commodious port, 

and lying about an hundred and twenty furlongs from 
Lilybzum ; and was of ſo much conſequence to the 
Carthaginians, that they had been always very deſirous 

of preſerving it. N . 


The 
(e) Polyb, . i. p. 44 $05 | 
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The Romans, animated by their late ſucceſs, re- 
newed the attack with greater vigour than ever; the 
beſieged not daring to venture a ſecond time to burn 
their machines, becauſe of the ill ſuceeſs they had 


met in their firſt attempt. But a furtous wind riſing 


ſuddenly, ſome mercenary ſoldiers repreſented to the 


overnor, that now was the favourable opportunity 
| 2 them to fire the engines of the beſiegers, eſpecially 
as the wind blew full againſt thein; and they offered 
themſelves for the enterprize. The offer was accept- 
ed, and accordingly they were furniſhed with every 


i 


thing neceſſary. In a moment the fire catched all the 


engines; and the Romans could not poſſibly exri- 
guiſh it, becauſe the flames being inftantly tpread every 
where, the wind carried the ſparks and ſmoke full in 


their eyes, ſo that they could not ſee where to apply 


relief; whereas their enemies ſaw clearly where to aim 
their ſtrokes, and throw their fire. This accident 
made the Romans loſe all hopes of being ever able to 
carry the place by force. They therefore turned the 
ſiege into a blockade; raiſed a line of contravallation 
round the town; and diſperſing their army in every 
part of the neighbourhood, reſolved to effect, by time, 
what they found themſelves been y unable to yew? 
form any other way. 

(f) When the tranſactions of os ſiege of Lilybæ zum, 
and the loſs of part of the forces were known at Rome, 
the citizens, ſo far from deſponding at this ill news, 


ſeemed to be fired with new vigour. Every man 


ſtrove to be foremoſt in the muſter- roll; ſo that in a 
very little time, an army of ten thoufand men was 
raiſed, who crofling the ftrait, marched by land to 
Join the beſiegers. 


* 


(g) At the fame time, P. Claudius Pulcher, the con- A. M. 


ſul, formed a deſign of attack ing Adherbal in Dre- 
panum. He thought himſelf fare of ſurprizing him, 
becauſe, after the loſs lately ſuſtained by the Romans 
at Lilybzum, the enemy could not imagine that they 
would venture out again at fea. & Fluſhed with theſe 
hopes, he failed our with his fleet in the 9 the ber- 
Vo 1. I. O ter 
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ter to conceal his deſign. | But he had to do with an 
active general, whoſe vigilance he could not elude, 
and who did not even give him time to draw up his 
ſhips in line of battle, , fell vigoroufly upon him 
whilſt his fleet was in diſorder and confuſion. The 
Carthaginians gained a complete victory. Of the 
Roman fleet, only thirty veſſels got off, which being 
in company with the conſul, fled with him, and got 
away in the beſt manner they could along the coaſt. 
All the reſt, amounting to fourſcore and thirteen, with 
the men on board them, were taken by the Carthagi- 
nians; a few ſoldiers excepted, who had eſcaped from 
the ſhipwreck of their veſſels. This victory diſplayed 
as much the prudence and valour of Adherbal, as it 
reflected ſhame and ignominy on the Roman conſul. 
( Junius, his collegue, was neither more prudent 
nor more fortunate than himſelf, but loſt almoſt his 
Whole fleet by his ill conduct. Endeavouring to atone 
for his misfortune by ſome conſiderable action, he 
held a ſecret intelligence with the inhabitants of Eryx.*, 
and by that means got the city ſurrendered © bk 
On the ſummit of the mountain ſtood the temple of 
Venus Erycina, which was certainly the moſt beauti- 
+ ful as well as the richeſt of all the Sicilian temples. 
The city ſtood a little below the ſummit of this moun- 
rain, and the road that led to it was very long, and 
of difficult acceſs. Junius poſted one part of his 
troops upon the top, and the remainder at the foot of 
the mountain, imagining that he now had nothing to 
fear; but Hamilcar, ſurnamed Barcha, father of the 
famous Hannibal, found means to get into the city, 
which lay between the two camps of the enemy, and 
there fortified himſelf, From this advantageous poſt, 
he haraſſed the Romans inceſſantly for two years. 
One can ſcarce conceive how it was poſſible for the 
Carthaginians tq defend themſelves, when thus attack- - 
ed from bot ſummit and foot of the mountain; 
and unable to get proviſions, but from a little port, 
which was the only one open to them. By ſuch en- 
oy terprizes 
( Polyb. I. i. p. 54-59. A city and mountain of Sicily. 
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terprizes as theſe, the abilities and prudent courage 
of a general, are as well, or perhaps better diſcover- 
ed, Jos by the winning of a battle. ON = 

(i) For five years, nothing memorable was perform- 
ed on either ſide. The Romans were once of opinion, 
that their land-forces would alone be capable of finiſh- 
ing the ſiege of Lilybeum : but the war being pro-- 
tracted beyond their expectation, they returned to 
their firſt plan, and made extraordinary efforts to fit 
out a new fleet. The publick treaſury was at a low ebb; 
but this want was ſupplied by private purſes; ſo ar- 
dent was the love which the Romans bore their coun- 
try. Every man, according to his circumſtances, 
contributed to the common expence; and, upon pub- 
lick ſecurity, advanced money, without the leaſt ſcru- 
ple, for an expedition on which the glory and "ſafety 
of Rome depended. One man fitted out a ſhip at his 
own charge; another was equipped by the contribu- 
tions of two or three; ſo that, in a very little time, 7 
two hundred were ready for ſailing. The command A. NM. 
was given to Lutatius the conſul, who immediately 345 
put to ſea. The enemy's fleet had retired into Africa, . nh ; 
by which means the conſul eaſily ſeized upon all the 
advantageous poſts in the neighbourhood of Tily- 
beum, and, foreſeeing that he ſhould ſoon be forced 
to fight, he did all that lay in his power, to aſſure 
himſelf of ſucceſs; and employed the interval in ex- 
erciſing his ſoldiers and ſeamen at fea. . | 

He was ſoon informed that the Carthaginian fleet 
drew near, under the command of Hanno, who landed 

in a ſmall iſland called Hiera, oppoſite to Drepanum. 

His deſign was to reach Eryx undiſcovered by the 
Romans, in order to ſupply the army there; and to 
reinforce his troops, and take Barcha on board to 
aſſiſt him in the expected engagement. But the con- 
ſul, ſuſpecting his intention, was beforehand with 
aim; and having aſſembled all his beſt forces, failed 

for the ſmall iſland * Æguſa, which lay near the other. 
tle acquainted his officers with the deſign he had of 
85 0+ attacking 
() Polyb. J. i. pr $9962 _* They are now called Zgates. 
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attacking the enemy on the morrow. - Accordingly, 
at day-break, he put all things in readineſs, when un- 
fortunately the wind was favourable to the enemy, 
which made him heſitate whether he ſhould give them 
battle. Burt conſidering that the Carthaginian fleet, 
when unloaded of its proviſions, would become lighter 
and more fit for action; and, beſides, would be con- 
ſiderably ſtrengthened by the forces and preſence of 
Barcha, he came to a reſolution at once; and, not- 
withſtanding the foul weather, made directly to the 
enemy. The conſul had choice forces, able ſeamen, 
and excellent ſhips, built after the model of a galley 
that had been lately taken from the enemy; and 
which was the compleateſt in its kind, that had ever 
been ſeen. The Carthaginians, on the other hand, 
were deſtitute of all theſe advantages. As they had 
been the intire maſters at fea for ſome years, and the 
Romans did not once dare to face them, they had 
them 1n the higheſt contempt, and looked upon them- 
ſelves as invincible. On the firſt report of the mo- 
tion of the enemy, the Carthaginians had put to ſea 
a fleet fitted out in haſte, as appeared from every cir- 
cumſtance of it: the ſoldiers and ſeamen being all 
_ mercenaries, newly levied, without the leaſt experi- 
ence, reſolution, or zeal, fince it was not tor their 
_ 6wn country they were going to fight. This ſoon ap- 
peared in the engagement. They could nor ſuſtain 

the firſt attack. Fiity of their veſſels were ſunk, and 
ſeventy taken with their whole crews. The reſt, fa- 

voured by a wind which roſe very ſeaſonably for them, 

made the beſt of their way to the little iſland from 

whence they had ſailed. There were upwards of ten 

thouſand taken priſoners. The conſul failed imme- 

diately for Lilybæum, and joined his forces to thoſe 

of the beſiegers. 5 5 

When the ncvs of this defeat arrived at Carthage, 

it occaſioned ſo much the greater ſurprize and terror, 

as it was leſs expected. The ſenate however did not 

loſe their courage, though they ſaw themſelves quite 

unable to continue the war. As the Romans were 
| | now 
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now maſters of the ſea, it was not poſſible for the 
Carthaginians to ſend either proviſions, or reinforce- 
ments to the armies in Sicily. An expreſs was there- 
fore immediately diſpatched to Barcha, the general 
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there, impowering him to act as he ſhould think pro- 
per. Barcha; ſo long as he had room to entertain the 
leaſt hopes, had done every thing that could be ex- 


pected from the moſt intrepid courage, and the moſt 
conſummate wiſdom. But having now no reſource 
left, he ſent a depuration to the conſul, in order to 
treat about a peace. Prudence, ſays Polybius, con- 
ſiſts in knowing how to reſiſt and yield at a ſeaſonable 


juncture. Lutatius was not inſenſible how tired the 


Romans were grown of a war, which had exhauſted 
them both of men and money; and the dreadful con- 
{quences which had attended on Regulus's inexorable 


and imprudent obſtinacy, were freſh in their memo- 
ries. He therefore complied without difficulty, and 


dictated the following treaty. 


THERE SHALL BE PEACE BETWEEN Ru AND 


CARTHAGE, (IN CASE THE ROMAN PEOPLE APPROVE 


Or IT) ON THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS: THE CaR- 


THAGINIANS SHALL EVACUATE ENTIRELY ALL OICILY Y; 


SHALL NO LONGER MAKE WAR UPON HIERO, THE SYRA- 


CUSANS,, OR THEIR ALLIES: THEY SHALL RESTORE. 


TO THE ROMANS,” WITHOUT RANSOM, ALL THE PRI- 


SONERS WHICH THEY HAVE TAKEN FROM THEM; AND 


PAY THEM, WITHIN TWENTY YEARS, TWO THOU- 


SAND TWO HUNDRED EUBOIC TALENTS OF SILVER R. 
It is worth the reader's remarking by the way, the 
exact and clear terms in which this treaty is expreſſed ; 
that in ſo ſhort a compaſs, adjuſts the intereſts both 
by ſea and land, of two powerful republicks and their 

allies. 

When theſe conditions were brought to Rome, the 
people, not approving of them, ſent ten commiſſioners. 
to Sicily, to terminate the affair. (K) Theſe made no 

QO 3 alteration 
(k) Polyb. 1. iii. p. 182. 


* This ſum. amounts 10 near fix * French liures. | 
Millions one hundred and eighty thou · F 515,000 J. Engli 5 Maney. 
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alteration as to the ſubſtance of the treaty ; only ſhort. 

ning the time appointed for the payment, reducing 
it to ten years: A thouſand talents were added to the 
ſum that had been ſtipulated, which was to be paid 
immediately; and the Carthaginians were required to 
depart out of all the iſlands, ſituated between Italy 
and Sicily, Sardinia was not comprehended in this 
treaty, but they gave it up, ſome years after, by a 
treaty. 


A.M. Such was the concluſion of this war, the longeſt 
\ | Kath mentioned in hiſtory, fince it continued twenty-four 
| # bos. Years without intermiſſion. The obſtinacy, in diſpu- 
Kom. ting for empire, was equal on either fide : The ſame 
J. c. reſolution, the ſame greatneſs of ſoul, in forming as 
41, well as in executing of projects, being conſpicuous on 
both ſides. The Carthaginians had the ſuperiority 
cover them with regard to experience in naval affairs; 
in the ſtrength and ſwiftneſs of their veſſels; the 
working of them; the fkill and capacity of their pi- 
lots; the knowledge of coaſts, ſhallows, roads, and 
winds; end in the inexhauſtible fund of wealth, 
which furniſhed all the expences of ſo long and obſti- 
, nate a war. The Romans had none of theſe advan- 
tages; but their courage, zeal for the publick good, 
love of their country, and a noble emulation of glory, 
' ſupplied all of them. We are aſtoniſhed to ſee a na- 
tion, ſo raw and inexperienced in naval affairs, not 
-only diſputing the ſea with a people, who were beſt 
{killed in them, and more powerful than any that had 
ever been before; but even gaining ſeveral victories 
over them at ſea. No difficulties or calamities could 
diſcourage them. They certainly would not have 
thought of peace, in the circumſtances in which the 
Carthaginians demanded it. One unfortunate cam- 
paign diſpirits the latter; whereas the Romans are not 
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ſhaken by a ſucceſſion of them. 
1 | As to ſoldiers, though there was no compariſon 
= | between thoſe of Rome and Carthage, the former be- 

| ing infinitely ſuperior in point of courage z among 
the generals who commanded in this war, Hamilcar, 
„ 5 | e ſurnamed 
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ſurnamed Barcha, was doubtleſs the moſt conſpicuous 
for his bravery and prudence. 5 | 


The LiBYAaN war; or againſt the MR ENARIES. 

(1) The war which the Carthaginians wage againſt 
the Romans, was * ſucceeded immediately by another 
the very ſame year, which, t of much ſhorter 
continuance, was infinitely more dangerous; as it was 
carried on in the very heart of the republick, and at- 
tended: with ſuch cruelty and barbarity, as is ſcarce 
to be parallelled in hiſtory ; I mean the war which the 

Carthaginians were obliged to ſuſtain againſt their mer- 9 

cenary troops, who had ſerved under them in Sicily, | > | 


and commonly called the African or Libyan war +. 

It continued only three years and a half, but was a 
very bloody one. The occaſion of it was this: | 
(n) As ſoon as the treaty was concluded with the 

Romans, Hamilcar, having carried to Lilybæum the 
forces which were in Eryx, reſigned his commiſſion ; » 
and left to Giſgo, governor of the place, the care of 
tranſporting theſe forces into Africa. Giſgo, as though 

he had foreſeen what would happen, did not ſip them 
all off at once, bur in ſmall and ROE parties; in 
order that thoſe who came firſt might be paid off, and 
{ent home, before the arrival of the reſt. This con- 
duct ſhewed great forecaſt and wiſdom, but was not 
ſeconded equally at Carthage. As the — was 
drained by the expence of a long war, and the paying 
near three millions to the Romans on ſigning the peace, 
the forces were not paid off in proportion as they ar- 

_ rived; but it was thought proper to wait for the reſt, 
in the hopes of obtaining from them (when they ſhould 

be all together) a remiſſion of ſome part of their ar- 

rears. This was the firſt overſight. 

Here the genius of a ſtate compoſed of merchants 
diſcovers itſelf, who know the full value of money, 
but not the merit of ſoldiers; who made a traffick of 

e O 4 their 
(D Polyb. 1. i. p. 65-89. () Ibid. p. 66, | 


* The ſame year that the firſt I And ſometimes *»uxir, or the war 
Punic war ended, with the mercenariet. 
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their blood, as though they were gods, and always 
go to the cheapeſt market. In ſuch a republick, when 
an exigency 15 once an{wered, the merit of ſervices is 


A 


no longer remembered. | 
Thele ſoldiers, moſt of whom came to Carthage, 
being long accuſtomed to a licentious life, cauſed great 

. diſturbances in the city; to remedy which, it was 
propoſed to their officers, to march them all to a little 
neighbouring town called Sicca, and there ſupply them 
with whatever was neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, till 
the arrival of the reſt of their companions z and that 
then they ſhould all be paid off, and ſent home. This 
was a ſecond overſight,  _ 

A third was, the refuſing to let them leave their 
baggage, their wives and children in Carthage, as 
they deſired; and the forcing them to remove theſe 
to Sicca; whereas, had they ſtaid in Carthage, they 
would have been in a manner ſo many hoſtages. 

Being all n:2t together at Sicca, they began (having 
little elſe to do) to compute the arrears of their pay, 
which they made much more than was really due to 
them. To this computation, they added the mighty 

- promiſes which had been made them, at different 

times, as an encouragement for them to do their duty; 

and pretended that theſe likewiſe ought to be placed 
to account. Hanno, who was then governor of Africa, 
and had been ſent to them from the. magiſtrates of 

Carthage, propoſed to theſe ſoldiers ſome remiſſion of 
their arrears ; and defired that they would content 
themſelves with receiving a part, becauſe of the great 
diſtreſs to which the commonwealth was reduced, and 
its preſent unhappy circumſtances. The reader will 
eaſily gucis how juch a propoſal was received. Com- 
plaints, murmurs, ſeditious and inſolent clamours were 

every where heard. Theſe troops being compoſed of 
different nations, who were ftrangers to one another's 
language, were incapable of hearing reaſon, when they 
once mutined. Spaniards, Gauls, Ligurians; inha- 

bitants of the Balearian iſles ; Greeks, the greateſt 
part of them ſlaves or deſerters, and a very great 
. „ number 
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number of Africans, compoſed theſe mercenary forces. 
But now, tranſported with rage, they immediately 
break up, march towards Carthage, (being upwards 
of twenty thouſand) and encamp at Tunis, not far 
from that metropolis. 

The Carthaginians diſcovered too late their error. 
There was no compliance, how groveling ſoever, to 
which they did not ſtoop, to ſooth theſe exaſperated 
ſoldiers; who, on their ſide, practiſed every knaviſh 
art which could be thought of, in order to extort mo- 
ney from them. When one point was gained, they 
immediately had recourſe to a new artifice, on which 
to ground ſome new demand. Was their pay ſettled 
beyond the agreement made with them, they ſtill 

would be reimburſed for the loſſes which they pre- 
tended to have ſuſtained, either by the death of horſes; 
by the exceſſive price which at certain times they had 
paid for bread-corn ; and ſtill infifted on the recom- 
pence which had been promiſed them. As nothing 
could be fixed, the Carthaginians, with great difficul- 


ty, prevailed on them to fefer themſelves to the opi- 


nion of ſome general who had commanded in Sicily. 
Accordingly they pitched upon Giſgo, who had always 
been very acceptable to them. This general harangued 
them in a mild and inſinuating manner; recalled to 
their memories the long time they had been in the 
Carthaginian ſervice ; the conſiderable ſums they had 
received from the republick ; and granted almoſt all 
their demands. 

The treaty was upon the point of being concluded, 
when two mutineers occaſioned a tumult in every part 
of the camp. One of thoſe was Spendius a Capuan, 
who had been a ſlave at Rome, and fled to the Car- 
thaginians. He was a tall, luſty, and extremely bold 
fellow. The fear he was under, of falling into the 
hands of his old maſter, by whom he was ſure to be 
hanged, (as was the cuſtom) prompted him to break off 
the accommodation. He was ſeconded by one Matho “, 


155 8 who 
* Matho avas an African, and in raiſing the rebellion, an accommo- 
free born; but as be had been ative dation would have nuined him. a He 
15 e | 0 | there . 
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who had been very active in forming the conſpi- 
racy. Theſe two repreſented to the Africans, that 
the inſtant after their companions ſhould be diſcharged 
and ſent home, they, being thus left alone in their 
own country, would fall a ſacrifice to the rage of the 
Carthaginians, who would take vengeance upon them 
for the common rebellion. This was ſufficient to raiſe 
them to fury. They immediately made choice of 
Spendius and Matho for their chiefs. No remon- 
ſtrances were heard; and whoever offered to make 
any, was immediately put to death. They ran to Giſgo's 
tent, plundered it of the money deſigned for the pay- 
ment of the forces; dragged even that general him- 
ſelf to priſon, with all his attendants ; after having 
treated them with the utmoſt indignities. All the 
cities of Africa, to whom they had ſent deputies, to 
exhort them to recover their liberty, came over to 
them, Utica and Hippacra excepted, which they there- 
fore beſieged. .. 1 1 
Carthage had never been before expoſed to ſuch 
imminent danger. The citizens of it, to a man, dre 
their particular ſubſiſtence from the rents or revenues 
of their lands, and the publick expences from the tri- 
bute paid from Africa. But all this was ſtopped at 
once; and (a much worſe circumſtance) was turned 
againſt them. They found themſelves deſtitute of 
arms and forces either for ſea or land; of all neceſſary 
Preparations either for the ſuſtaining of a ſiege, or the 
equipping of a fleet; and, to compleat their misfor- 
tunes, without any hopes of foreign aſſiſtance, either 
from their friends or allies _- | 
They might in ſome ſenſe accuſe themſelves for the 
diſtreſs to which they were reduced. During the laſt 


war, they had treated the African nations with the ut- 


| moſt rigour, by impoſing exceſſive tributes on them, 
in the exaction of which, no allowance was made for 
poverty and extreme miſery ; and governors, ſuch as 

| : | Hanno, 


therefore, 4 airing of a pardon, em- danger of concluding a peace, as this 
braced the — of Spendius with ewould lea ue them alone, and expoſet 
more zeal than any of the rebels ; and to the rage of their old maſters, Po- 
Yorft infinuated to the Africans, the lyb. p. 98. Edit, Gronov. 
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Hanno, were treated with the greater reſpect, the more 
ſevere they had been in levying thoſe tributes. So that 
theſe Africans were eaſily prevailed upon to engage in 
this rebellion. At the very firſt ſignal that was made, it 
broke out, and in a moment became general. The 
women, who had often, with the deepeſt affliction, ſeen 

their huſbands and fathers dragged to priſon for 
non- payment, were more exaſperated than the men; 
and with pleaſure gave up all their ornaments towards 
the expences of the war; ſo that the chiefs of the re- 
bels, after paying all they had promiſed the ſoldiers, 
found themſelves ſtill in the midſt of plenty. An 
inſtructive leſſon, ſays Polybius, to miniſters; as it 
teaches them to look, not only to the preſent occaſion, 
but to extend their views to j | Mm 
The Carthaginians, notwithſtanding their preſent 
diſtreſs, did not deſpond, but made the moſt extra- 
ordinary efforts for their defence. The command of 
the army was given to Hanno. Troops were levied 
by land and ſea; horſe as well as foot. All citizens, 
capable of bearing arms, were muſtered; mercenaries 
were invited from all parts; and all the ſhips which 
the republick had left were refitted. 5 e 
The rebels diſcovered no leſs ardour. We related 
before, that they had beſieged two cities which refuſed 
to join them. Their army was now increaſed to ſeven 
thouſand men. After detachments had been drawn 
from it to carry on thoſe ſieges, they pitched their 
camp at Tunis, and thereby held Carthage in a kind of 
blockade; filling itwith perpetualalarms, and advancing 
up to its very walls by day as well as by night. - 
Hanno had marched to the relief of Utica, and 
gained a conſiderable adyantage, which, had he made 
a proper uſe of, might have proved deciſive : But en- 
_ tering the city, and only diverting himſelf there, the 
mercenaries, who were poſted on a neighbouring hill 
covered with trees, hearing how careleſs the enemy 
were, poured down upon them; found the ſoldiers 
every where off their duty; took and plundered the 
_ camp, and ſeized upon all the proviſions, Cc. — 
| | from 
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from Carthage to ſuccour. the beſieged. Nor was this 
the only error committed by Hanno; and errors, on 
ſuch occaſions, are much the moſt fatal, Hamilcar, 
ſurnamed Barcha, was therefore appointed to ſucceed 
him. This general anſwered the idea which had been 
entertained of him; and his firſt ſucceſs was the 
obliging the rebels to raiſe the ſiege of Utica. He 
then marched againſt their army which was incamped 
near Carthage; defeated part of it, and ſeized almoſt 
all their advantageous poſts. Theſe ſucceſſes revived 
the courage of the Carthaginians. | 

The arrival of a young Numidian nobleman, Na- 
ravaſus by name, who, out of his eſteem for the per- 
ſon and merit of Barcha, joined him with two thou- 


ſand Numidians, was of great ſervice to that general. 


Animated by this reinforcement, he fell upon the re- 
bels, who had incloſed him in a valley; killed ten 
thouſand of them, and took four thouſand priſoners. 
The young Numidian diſtingutſhed himſelf greatly. 


in this battle. Barcha took into his troops, as many. 


of the priſoners as were deſirous of being inliſted, and 
gave the reſt free liberty to go wherever they pleaſed, 
on condition that they ſhould never take up arms any 
more againſt the Carthaginians; otherwiſe, that every 
man of them who was taken, ſhould be put to death. 
This conduct proves the wiſdom of that general. He 


thought this a better expedient than extreme ſeverity. 


And indeed where a multitude of mutincers are con- 
cerned, the greateſt part of whom were drawn in by 


the perſuaſions of the moſt hot-headed, or through 


fear of the moſt furious, clemency ſeldom fails of be- 
ing ſucceſsful. 8 


Spendius, the chief of the rebels, fearing that this 


affected lenity of Barcha might occaſion a defection 


among his troops, thought the only expedient left him 
to prevent it, would be, to put them upon ſome ſignal 
action, in order to deprive them of all hopes of being 
ever reconciled to the enemy. With this view, after 
having read to them ſome fictitious letters, by which 
advice was given him, of a ſecret deſign concerted be- 

| 55 g tWIXT 
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twixt ſome of their comrades and Gi iſgo, for the reſ- 
cuing him out of priſon, where he had been ſo long 
detained; he brought them to the barbarous reſolu- 
tion, of murdering him and all the reſt of the priſo- 
ners; and any man, who durſt offer any milder coun- 
ſel, was immediately ſacrificed to their fury. Accord- 
ingly, this unfortunate general, and {even hundred 
priſoners, who were confined with him, were brought 
out to the head of the camp, where Giſgo fell the firſt 
ſacrifice, and afterwards all the reſt. Their hands were 
cut off, their thighs broke, and their bodies, ſtill 
breathing, were thrown into a hole. The Carthagini- 
ans ſent a herald to demand their remains, in order to 
pay them the laſt ſad office, but were refuſed ; and 
the herald was further told, that whoever preſumed to 
come upon the like errand, ſhould meet with Giſgo's 
fate. And indeed, the rebels immediately came to 
this unanimous reſolution, VIZ. to treat all ſuch Car- _ 
thaginians as ſhould fall into their hands in the ſame 
barbarous manner; and decreed farther, that if any 
of their allies were taken, they ſhould, after their hands 
were cut off, be fent back to Carthage. This bloody 
reſolution was but too punctually executed. 
Ihe Carthaginians were now uſt beginning to breathe, 
as it were, and recover their ſpirits, when a number 
of unlucky accidents plunged them again into freſh 
dangers. A diviſion aroſe among their generals; and 
the proviſions, of which they were in extreme neceſ- 
lity, coming to them by ſea, were all caſt away in a 
ſtorm. But their moſt grievous misfortune was, the 
ſudden defection of the two only cities, which till then 
had preſerved their allegiance, and in all times adhered 
inviolably to the commonwealth. Theſe were Utica 
and Hippacra. Thele cities, without the leaſt treaſon, 
or even ſo much as a pretence, went over at once to 
the rebels; and, tranſported with the like rage and 
fury, murdered the governor, with the garriſon ſent 
to their relief; and carried their inhumanity ſo far, 
a5 to refuſe their dead bodies to the Carthaginians, who 
demanded them back in order for burial, 
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Ihe rebels, animated by ſo much ſucceſs, laid ſiege 
to Carthage, but were obliged immediately to raiſe it. 
They nevertheleſs continued the war. Having drawn 
together, into. one body, all their own troops and 
thoſe of the allies, (making upwards of fifty thouſand 
men in all). they watched the motions of Hamilcar's 
army, but carefully kept their own on the hills; and 
avoided coming down into the plains, becauſe the ene- 
my would there have been ſo much — to them, 
on account of their elephants arid horſes. Hamilcar, 
more ſkilful in the art of war than they, never expoſed 
himſelf to any of their attacks; but taking advantage 
of their overſights, often diſpoſſeſſed them of their 
_ poſts, if their ſoldiers ſtraggled but ever ſo little; and 
haratled them a thouſand ways. Such of them as fell 
into his hands, were thrown to wild beaſts. At laſt, 
he ſurprized them at a time when they leaſt expected 
it, and ſhut them up in a poſt which was ſo ſituated, 
that it was impoſſible for them to get out of it. Not 
daring to venture a battle, and being unable to get off, 
they began to fortify their camp, and ſurrounded it with 
ditches and intrenchments. But an enemy within 
themſelves, and which was much more formidable, 
had reduced them to the greateſt extremity : This 
was hunger, which was ſo raging, that they at laſt cat 
one another; divine Providence, ſays Polybius, thus 
. revenging upon themſelves the barbarous cruelty they 
had exerciſed on others. They now had no reſource 
left, and knew but too well the puniſhments which 
would be inflicted on them, in caſe they ſhould fall 
alive into the hands of the enemy. After ſuch bloody 
ſcenes as had been acted by them, they did not ſo 
much as think of peace, or of coming to an accom- 
modation. They had ſent to their forces encamped 
at Tunis for aſſiſtance, but with no ſucceſs. In the 
mean time the famine increaſed daily. They had firſt _ 
eat their priſoners, then their ſlaves; and now their 
fellow-citizens only were left to be devoured. Their 
chiets; now no longer able to reſiſt the complaints and 
cries of the multitude, who threatned to cut all their 
| | 8 5 throats, 
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throats, if they did not ſurrender, went themſelves to 
Hamilcar, after having obtained a ſafe conduct from 
him. The conditions of the treaty were, that the 
Carthaginians ſhould ſelect any ten of the rebels, to 
treat them as they ſhould think fit, and that the reſt 
ſhould be diſmiſſed with only one fuit of clothes for 
each. When the treaty was ſigned, the chiefs them- 
ſelves were arreſted, and detained by the Carthagini- 
ans, wha plainly ſhowed, on this occaſion, that they 
were not over- ſcrupulous in point of honeſty. The 
rebels, hearing that their chiefs were ſeized, and know- 
ing nothing of the convention, ſuſpected that they 
were betrayed, and thereupon immediately took up 
arms. But Hamilcar, having ſurrounded them, brought 
forward his elephants; and either trod them all under 
foot, or cut them to pieces, they being upwards of 
_ forty thouſand, _. . | | | 
The conſequence of this victory was, the reduction 
of almoſt all the cities of Africa, which immediately 
returned to their allegiance. Hamilear, without loſs 
of time, marched againſt Tunis, which, ever ſince the 
beginning of the war, had been the aſylum of the re- 
bels, and their place of arms. He inveſted it on one 
ſide, whilſt Hannibal, who was joined in the command 
with him, beſieged it on the other. Then advancing 
near the walls, and ordering croſſes to be ſet up, he 
hung Spendius on one of them, and his companions 
who had been ſeized with him on the reſt, where they 
all expired. Matho, the other chief, who command- 
ed in the city, ſaw plainly by this what he himſelf 
might expect; and for that reaſon was much more at- 
tentive to his own defence. Perceiving that Hanni- 
bal, as being confident of ſucceſs, was very negligent 
in all things, he made a ſally, attacked his quarters, 
killed many of his men, took ſeveral priſoners, among 
whom was Hannibal himſelf, and plundered his camp. 
Then taking Spendius from the croſs, he put Hannibal 
in his place, after having made him ſuffer inexpreſſible 
torments; and ſacrificed round the body of Spendius 
thirty citizens of the firſt quality in Carthage, as ſo 


many 
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many victims of his vengeance. One would conclude, 
that there had been a mutual emulation betwixt the 
contending parties, which of them ſhould'out-do the 
other, in acts of the moſt barbarous cruelty. 


Barcha being at ſuch a diſtance from his collegue, 


it was ſome time before his misfortune reached him; 
and beſides, the road lying betwixt the two camp; 


being impracticable, it was impoſſible for him to ad- 
vance haſtily to his aſſiſtance. This unluck; accident 


cauſed a great conſternation in Carthage. The reader 
may have obſerved, in the courſe of this war, a con- 
tinual viciſſitude of proſperity and adverſity, of ſecurity 


and fear, of joy and grief; ſo various and inconſtant 


were the events on either ſide. 


In Carthage it was thought adviſeable to make one 
bold puſh for all. Accordingly all the youth capable 
of bearning arms, were preſſed into the ſervice. Hanno 
was ſent to join Hamilcar; and thirty ſenators were 
deputed to conjure thoſe generals, in the name of the 
republick, to forget paſt quarrels, and ſacrifice their 
reſentments to their country's welfare. This was im- 
mediately complied with; they mutually embraced, 
and were reconciled ſincerely to one another. 

From this time, the Carthaginians were ſucceſsful in 
all things; and Matho, who, in every attempt after this 
came off with diſadvantage, at laſt thought himſelf 
obliged to hazard a battle ; and this was juſt what the 


Carthaginians wanted. The leaders on both ſides ani- 


mated their troops, as 'going to fight a battle, which 
would for ever decide their fate. An engagement im- 
mediately enſued. Victory was not long in ſuſpence; for 


the rebels every where giving ground, the Africans 


were almoſt all ſlain, and the reſt ſurrendered. Matho 
was taken alive, and carried to Carthage. All Africa 


returned immediately to its allegiance, except the two 
perfidious cities which had lately revolted; however, 


they were ſoon forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
And now the victorious army returned to Carthage, 
and was there received with ſhouts of joy, and the 


congratulations of the whole city. Matho and his 


* h ſoldiers, 
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ſoldiers, after having adorned the publick triumph, 
were led to execution; and finiſhed by a painful and 
ignominious death, a life that had been polluted with 
the blackeſt treaſons, and unparallelled barbarities. 
Such was the concluſion of the war againſt the merce- 
naries, after having laſted three years and four months. 
It furniſhed, ſays Polybius, an ever-memorable leſſon 
to all nations, not to employ, in their armies, a greater 
number of mercenaries than citizens; nor to rely, for 
the defence of their ſtate, on a body of. men who are 
not attached to it, either by intereſt or affection. 


I hitherto purpoſely deferred taking notice of ſuch | 
tranſactions in Sardinia, as paſſed at the time TI have 


been ſpeaking of, and which were, in ſome meaſure, 
dependent on, and conſequential of the war waged in 
Atrica againſt the mercenaries. They exhibit the ſame 
violent methods to promote rebellion, the ſame exceſſes 
of cruelty; as if the wind had carried the ſame ſpirit 
of diſcord and fury from Africa into Sardinia. 
When the news was brought there, of what Spen- 
dius and Matho were doing in Africa, the mercenaries 


in that iſland alſo ſhook off the yoke, in imitation of 


thoſe incendiaries. They began by the murder of Boſ- 
tar their general, and of all the Carthaginians under 
him. A ſucceſſor was ſent; but all the forces which 
he carried with him, went over to the rebels; hun 
the general on a croſs; and, chroughout the whole 
iſland, put all the Carthaginians to the ſword, after 
having made them ſuffer inexpreſſible torments. They 
then beſieged all the cities one after another, and ſoon 
got poſſeſſion of. the whole country; But feuds ariſing 
between them and the natives, the mercenaries were 
drove entirely out of the iſland, and took ſanctuary in 
Italy. Thus tlie Carthaginians loſt Sardinia, an iſland 
of great importance to them, on account of its extent, 
its 2 and the great number of its inhabitants. 
The Romans, ever ſince their treaty with the Car- 
thaginians, had behaved towards them with great juſ- 
tice and moderation. A ſlight quarrel, on account of 
dome Roman merchants who were ſeized at Carthage, 
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for their having ſupplied the enemy with proviſions, 
had embroiled them a little. But their merchants be- 
ing reſtored on the firſt complaint made to the ſenate 


of e the Romans, who loved to diſplay their 


juſtice an 


generoſity on all occaſions, made the Car- 
thaginians a return for their ancient friendſhip; ſerved 
them to the utmoſt of their power; forbad their mer- 
chants to furniſh any other nation with proviſions ; and 
even refuſed to liſten to the propoſals made by the 


_ Sardinian rebels, when invited by them to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the iſland. Et 


U 


But theſe ſcruples and delicacy wore off by degrees; 
and Cæſar's advantageous teſtimony (in Salluſt) of their 
honeſty and plain-dealing, could not, with any pro- 
priety, be applied here * : Although, ſays he, in all 
% the Punic wars, the Carthaginians, both in peace 
<« and during truces, had committed a numbet of de- 
<«« teſtable actions, the Romans could never, (how in- 
<< viting ſoever the opportunity might be) be preyail- 
* ed upon to retaliate ſuch uſage ; they being more 
<« attentive to their own glory, than to the revenge 


« they might have juſtly taken on ſuch perfidious 
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ehemies.“ Ne | | 
The mercenaries, who, as was obſerved; had retired 
into Italy, brought the Romans at laſt to the reſolu- 
tion of ſailing over into Sardinia, to render themſelves 
maſters of it. The Carthaginians were deeply afflicted 
at the news; upon pretence that they had a more juſt 
title to Sardinia than the Romans ; they therefore pur 
themſelves in a poſture, to take a ſpeedy and juſt re- 
venge on thoſe who had excited the people of that 


iſland to take up arms againſt them. But the Romans, 


pretending that theſe preparations were made, not 
againſt Sardinia but their ſtate, declared war againſt 
the Carthaginians. The latter, quite exhauſted in 
every reſpect, and ſcarce beginning to breathe, were 
in no condition to ſuſtain a war. The neceſſity of the 
| oO ons Tu times 
-* Bellis Punicis omnibus, cum occaſionem talia fecere: magis 
ſæpe Carthaginienſes & in pace & quod ſe dignum foret, quam quod 
per inducias multa nefanda faci- in illos jure fieri poſſet, quære- 
nora feciſſent, numquam ipſi per bant. Salluft; in bell. Catilins 
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times was therefore to be complied with, and they were 
forced to yield to a more powerful rival. A freſh 
treaty was thereupon made, by which they gave up. 
Sardinia to the Romans; and obliged themſelves to a; 
new payment of twelve hundred talents, to keep off 
the war with which they were menaced. This injuſ- 
tice of the Romans was the true cauſe of the ſecond; 
Punic wat, as will appear in the ſequel. | 
The ſecond Punic War. ; 
(p) The ſecond Punic war, which I am now going 
to relate, is one of the moſt memorable recorded in 
hiſtory, and moſt worthy the attention of an inquiſitive 
reader ; whether we conſider the boldneſs of the enter- 
prizes; the wiſdom employed in the execution; the 
obſtinate efforts of two rival nations, and the ready 
reſources they found in their loweſt ebb of fortune; 
the variety. of uncommon events, and the uncertain 
iſſue of ſo long and bloody a war; or laſtly, the aſſem- 
blage of the moſt perfect models in every kind of 
merit; and the moſt inſtructive leſſons that occur in 
hiſtory, either with regard to war, policy, or govern- 
ment. Never did two more powerful, or at leaſt more 
warlike ſtates or nations make war againſt each other, 
and never had theſe in queſtion ſeen themſelves raiſed 
to a more exalted pitch of power and glory. Rome 
and Carthage were, doubtle, the two firſt ſtates of the 
world. Having already tried their ſtrength in the firſt 
Punic war, and thereby made an eſſay of each other's 
power, they knew perfectly well what either could do. 
In this ſecond war, the fate of arms was ſo equally | 
ballanced, and the ſucceſs ſo intermixed with viciſſi- 
tudes and varieties, that that party triumphed which 
had been moſt expoſed to ruin. Great as the forces 
of theſe two nations were, it may almoſt be ſaid, that 
their mutual hatred was ſtill greater. The Romans, 
on one fide, could not with any. patience fee the yan- 
quiſhed preſuming to attack them; and the Carthagi- 
mans, on the other, were exaſperated at the equally 
| 1 4 | rapacious 
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rapacious and mean treatment, which they pretended 


to have received from the victor. | 


The plan which I have laid down, does not permit 
me to enter into an exact detail of this war, whereof 


Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Africa, were the ſeveral ſeats; 
and which has a ſtill cloſer connection with the Ro- 


man hiſtory than with that I am now writing. I ſhall 


cofifine myſelf therefore, principally, to ſuch tranſac- 
tions as relate to the Carthaginians ; and endeavour, 


-as far as I am able, to give my reader an idea of the 
genius and character of Hannibal, who perhaps was 
+ 52 8 50 warrior that antiquity has to boaſt of. 


The remote and more immediate caitſes of the ſecond 
Fe | | P unic War. . 
Before I come to ſpeak of the declaration of war 
betwixt the Romans and Ses e e I think it ne- 
ceſſary to lay down the true cauſes of it; and to point 
out by what ſteps this rupture, betwixt theſe two na- 


tions, was ſo long preparing, before it broke out into 


an open flame. 8 
That man would be groſsly miſtaken, ſays Polybius 
199 who ſhould look upon the taking w Saguntum 


by Hannibal as the true cauſe of the ſecond Punic 


war. The regret of the Carthaginians, for their hav- 
ing ſo timely given up Sicily, by the treaty which ter- 
minated the firſt Punic war; the injuſtice and violence 
of the Romaris, who took advantage, from the trou- 
bles excited in Africa, to diſpoſſeſs the Carthaginians 


in Sardinia, and to impoſe a new tribute on them; and 


the ſucceſs and conqueſts of the latter in Spain, were 


the true cauſes of the violation of the treaty, as Livy * 
{agreeing here with Polybius) infinuates in few words, 


in the beginning of his hiftory of the ſecond Punic war. 
(.) And indeed Hamilcar, ſurnamed Barcha, was 
highly exaſperated on account of the laſt treaty which 


) Lib. iii. p. 162=168. () Polyb. 1. ii. p. 90. 


Angebant ingentis ſpiritüs Sardinjam inter motum Africa 
virum Sicilia Sardiniaque amiſſæ: fraude Romanorum, ſtipendio etr- 
Nam & Siciliam nimis celeri deſ- am fuperimpoſito, interceptam- 
peratione rerum conceſſam; & Liv. l. xxl. n. 
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the neceſſity of the times had compelled the Cartha- 

| ginians to ſubmit to; and he therefore meditated the 
deſign of taking juſt, though diſtant meaſures, for break- 
ing it the firſt favourable opportunity that ſhould offer. 
hen the troubles of Africa were appeaſed, he was 

fent upon an expedition againſt the Numidians; in 
which giving freſh proofs of his courage and abilities, 
his merit raiſed him to the ee of the army 
which was to act in Spain. (5) Hannibal his ſon, at 
that time but nine years of age, begged with the yt- 
moſt importunity to attend him on this occaſion; and 
for that purpoſe employed all the ſoothing arts ſo com- 
mon to children of his age, and which have ſo much 
power over a tender father. Hamilcar could not re- 
fuſe him; and after having made him ſwear upon the 
altars, that he would declare himſelf an enemy to the 
Romans as ſoon as his age would allow him to do it, 
he took his ſon with him. | | : 

Hamilcar poſſeſſed all the qualities which conſtitute 
the great general. To an invincible courage, and the 
moſt conſummate prudence, he added a moſt popular 
and inſinuating behaviour. He ſubdued, in a very 
ſhort time, the greateſt part of the nations of Spain, 
either by the terror of his arms, or his engaging con- 
duct; and after enjoying the command there nine 
years, came to an end worthy his exalted character, 
dying gloriouſly in arms for the cauſe of his commu 

(:) The Carthaginians appointed Aſdrubal, his ſon- 

in- law, to ſycceed him, This general, to ſecure the 
country, built a city, which by the advantage of its 
ſituation, the commodiouſneſs of its harbour, its for- 
tifications, and flow of wealth through its great com- 
merce, became one of the moſt conſiderable cities in 
the world. It was called New Carthage, and to this 
day is known by the name of Carthagena. 

From the ſeveral ſteps of theſe two great generals, 
it was eaſy to perceive that they were meditating ſome 
mighty deſign, which they had always in view, and 

laid their ſchemes at a great diſtance for the putting it 

e 2 in 
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nin execution. The Romans were ſenſible of this, and 
| reproached themſelves for their indolence and ſloth, 
| which had thrown them into a kind of lethargy ; at a 
s |}. time that the enemy were rapidly purſuing their victo- 
ll ries in Spain, which might one day be turned againſt 
j them. They would have been very well pleaſed to 
attack them by open force, and to wreſt their conqueſts 
| out of their hands: But the fear of another (not leſs 
| formidable) enemy, the Gauls, kept them from ſhew- 
B ing their reſentments. They therefore had recourſe to 
- negociations ; and concluded a treaty with Aſdrubal, 
in which, without taking any notice of the reſt of Spain, 
| they contented themſelves with introducing an article, 
buy which the Carthaginians were not allowed to make 
. any conqueſts beyond the Iberus. 7. 5 
(̃. xx) Aſdrubal, in the mean time, till puſhed on his 
conqueſts, but took care not to paſs beyond the limits 
ſtipulated by the treaty; and ſparing no endeavours to 
win the chiefs of the ſeveral nations, by a courteous and 
engaging behaviour, he brought them over to the in- 
tereſt of Carthage, more by perſuaſive methods than 
force of arms. Bur unhappily, after having governed 
Spain eight years, he was treacherouſly murdered by 
a Gaul, who took ſo barbarous a revenge for a private 
grudge he bore him. | OS 
A. M. )) Three years before his death, he had writ to 
A Rom. Carthage, to deſire that Hannibal, then twenty-two 
Rom. Fi | . 
years of age, might be ſent to him. The propoſal 
met with ſome difficulty, as the ſenate was divided be- 
twixt two powerful factions, which, from Hamilcar's 
time, had began to follow oppoſite views, in the ad- 
miniſtration and affairs of the ſtate. One faction was 
headed by Hanno, whoſe birth, merit, and zeal for 
the publick welfare, gave him great influence in the 
EN _ | public 
(x) Polyb. 1. ii. p. 123. Liv. I. xxi. n. 2. (y) Liv. I. xxi. n. 3, 4. 
De murder was an effe of the in the thoughts of his having executed 
extraordinary fidelity of this Gaul, his revenge ſo ſucceſsfully, that he 
evhoſe maher had fallen by the hand ſeemed to inſult all the terror of bis 
of Aſdruba!. ' It was perpetrated in torments. Eo fuit habitu oris, ut 
publick; and the murderer being ſeiz<, ſuperante lætitia dolores, ridentis : 


ed by the guards, and put to the tor. etiam ſpeciem præbuerit. Liv.]. 
Lare, expreſſed fo ſtrong a ſatisfaftion xxi. n. 1. A OE 
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publick deliberations. This faction propoſed, on every 


occaſion, the concluding of a ſafe peace, and the pre- 
ſerving the conqueſts in Spain, as being preferable to 
the uncertain events of an expenſive war, which the 
members of it foreſaw would one day occaſion the ruin 
of Carthage, The other, called the Barcinian faction, 
becauſe it ſupported the intereſt of Barcha and his fa- 
mily, had, to its ancient merit and credit in the city, 
added the reputation which the ſignal exploits of Ha- 
milcar and Aſdrubal had given it; and declared openly 


for war. When therefore Aſdrubal's demand came to 


be debated in the ſenate, Hanno repreſented the dan- 
ger of ſending ſo early into the field, a young man, who 
had all the haughtineſs and imperious temper of his 
father; and who ought, therefore, rather to be kept a 
long time, and very carefully, under the eye of the 
magiſtrates, and the power of the laws, that he might 
learn obedience, and a modeſty which ſhould teach him 
not to think himſelf ſuperior to all other men. He 
concluded with ſaying, that he feared this ſpark, which 
was then kindling, would one day rife to a conflagra- 


tion. His remonſtrances were not heard, ſo that the 
Barcinian faction had the ſuperiority, and Hannibal 


ſet out for Spain. | 

The moment of his arrival there, he drew upon him- 
ſelf the eyes of the whole army, who fancied they ſaw 
Hamilcar his father ſurvive in him. He ſeemed to dart 
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the ſame fire from his eyes; the ſame martial vigour 
diſplayed itſelf in the air of his countenance, with the 


ſame features and engaging carriage. But his perſonal 
qualities endeared him ſtill more. He poſſeſſed almoſt 
every talent that conſtitutes the great man. His pati- 
ence in labour was invincible, his temperance was ſur- 


prizing, his courage in the greatelt dangers intrepid, 


and his preſence of mind in the heat of battle admira- 
ble; and, a ſtill more wonderful circumſtance, his diſ- 


poſition and caſt of mind were ſo flexible, that nature 


had formed him equally for commanding or obeying; 
ſo that it was doubtful whether he was deareſt to the 


ioldiers or the generals. He ſerved three campaigns 


under A⁷˖ꝰq̊ e 5 Big” The 
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a Earth. curred to raiſe him to the ſupreme command, upon the 


mister oF ThE” 
(z) The ſuffrages of both the army and people con- 


626. death of Aſdrubal. I know not whether it was not 
A. Rom. even then, or about that time, that the republick, to 
5% heighten his credit and authority, advanced him to the 
firſt dignity of the ſtate, that of one of its Suffetes, 
which was ſametimes conferred upon generals. It is 
from Cornelius Nepos (a) that we have borrowed this 
circumſtance of his life, who, ſpeaking of the prætor- 
ſhip beſtowed on Hannibal, upon his return to Car- 
thage, and the concluſion of the peace, ſays, that this 
was twenty-two years after he had been nominated 
The moment he was created general, Hannibal, as 
if Italy had been allotted to him, and he was even then 
appointed to make war upon the Romans, turned ſe- 
cretly his whole views on that ſide; and loſt no time, 
for fear of being prevented by death, as his father and 
brother-in-law had been. In Spain he took ſeveral 
ſtrong towns, and conquered many nations. Though 
the Spaniards had ſo much advantage over him with 
regard to the number of forces (their army amounting 

to upwards of an hundred thouſand men) yet he choſe 
his time and poſts ſo happily, that he entirely defeated 
them. After this victory, every thing ſubmitted to 
his arms. But he ſtill forbore laying ſiege to Sagun- 
tum , carefully avoiding every occaſion of a rupture 
with the Romans, till he ſhould be furniſhed with all 
things neceſiary for ſo important an enterprize, pur- 
ſuant to the advice given him by his father. He ap- 
_ plied himſelf particularly to engage the affections of 
the citizens and allies, and to gain their confidence, by 
generouſly allotting them a large ſhare of the plunder 
taken by the enemy, and by paying them all their ar- 
b pg . n 3 1 5 el . f Years: 
P- 178, 179. Liv. I. xxi. n. 3-5. (a) In vit. 


(x) Polyb. 1. iii. 
re 


* Hic ut rediit Prætor factus eſt, 
; 13 rex fuerat anno ſecundo 


- 


vigeſimo. ; 


+ This city lay on the Carthaginian . 


fide of the Therus, wery near; the 
mouth of that river, and in a coun- 


of the late tray. 


try where the Carthagimans were al- 
loaued to make avar ; but Saguntum, 


as an ally of the Romans, was ex- 


cepted jrom all hoſtilities, by virtus 


— 
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rears „: A wiſe ſtep, which never fails of produeing 


its advantage at a proper ſeaſon. | 
(2) The Saguntins, on their ſide, ſenſible of the 
danger with which they were threatened, from the con- 
tinued ſucceſſes of Hannibal, advertiſed the Romans 
of them. Upon this, deputies were nominated by the 
latter, and ordered to go and take a perſonal informa- 
tion upon the ſpot ; they commanded them alſo to lay 
their complaints before Hannibal, if it ſhould be 
thought proper; and in caſe he ſhould refuſe to do 
Juſtice, that then they ſhould go directly to Carthage, 
and make the ſame complaints. ED neal 
In the mean time Hannibal laid fiege to Saguntum, 
promiſing himſelf great advantages from the taking of 
this city. He was perſuaded, that this would deprive 
the Romans of all hopes of 22 the war into Spain; 
that this new conqueſt would ſecure the old ones; that 
no enemy would be left behind him, a circumſtance 
which would render his march more ſecure and unmo- 
leſted; that he ſhould find money enough in it for the 
execution of his deſigns ; that the plunder of the city 
would inſpire his ſoldiers with great ardour, and make 
them follow him with greater chearfulneſs ; that, laſtly, 
the ſpoils which he ſhould ſend to Carthage, would gain 
him the favour of the citizens. Animated by theſe mo- 
tives, he carried on the ſiege with the utmoſt vigour. 
He himſelf ſet an example to his troops, was preſent at 
all the works, and expoſed himſelf to the greateſt dangers. 
News was ſoon carried to Rome that Saguntum was 
beſieged. But the Romans, inſtead of flying to its re- 
lief, loſt their time in fruitleſs debates, and equally in- 
ſignificant deputations. Hannibal ſent word to the 
Roman deputies, that he was not at leiſure to hear 
them. They therefore repaired to Carthage, but with 
no better ſucceſs, the Barcinian faction having pre- 
vailed over the complaints of the Romans, and all the 
remonſtrances of Hanno. 1 


| | 8 | During 
(5) Polyb. J. iii. p. 170, 171. Liv. 1. xxi. n. 6---15. | F 


_* Tbi large partiendo prædam, rumque animos in ſe firmavit. 
ſipendia præterita cum fide ex- Liv. l. xxi. n. 5, - | 
olvyendo, cunctos * civium* ſocio- WC Rs 
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During theſe voyages and negociations, the fiege 
was carried on with great vigour. The Saguntins were 
no reduced to the laſt extremity, and in want of all 
things. An accommodation was thereupon propoſed ; 
but the conditions on which it was offered appeared ſo 
harſh, that the Saguntins could not ſo much as think 
of accepting them, Before they gave their final an- 
wer, _ principal ſenators, bringing their gold and 
Hilver, and that of the publick treaſury, into the mar- 
ket-place, threw both into a fire lighted for that pur- 
pole, and afterwards themſelves. At the ſame time a 
tower, which had been long aſſaulted by the battering 
rams, falling with a dreadful noiſe, the Carthaginians 
entered the city by the breach, ſoon made themſelves 
maſters of it, and cut to pieces all the inhabitants who 
were of age to bear arms. But notwithſtanding the 
fire, the Carthaginians got a very great booty. Han- 
nibal did not reſerve to himſelf any part of the ſpoils 
ained by his victories, but ——_ them ſolely to 
the carrying on his enterprizes. Accordingly Polybius 
remarks, that the taking of Saguntum was of ſervice 
to him, as it awakened the ardour of his ſoldiers, by 
the ſight of the rich booty which it had afforded, and 
by the hopes of more; and it reconciled all the prin- 
cipal perſons of Carthage to Hannibal, by the large 
preſents he made to them out of its ſpoils. * 
(c) Words could never expreſs the grief and con- 
ſternation with which the news of the taking, and the 
cruel fate of Saguntum, was received at Rome. Com- 
paſſion for an unfortunate city, ſhame for their having 
tailed to ſuccour ſuch faithful allies, a juſt indignation 
againſt the Carthaginians, the authors of all theſe cala- 
0 mities; the ſtrong alarms raiſed by the ſucceſſes of 
Hannibal, whom the Romans fancied they ſaw already 
at their gates; all theſe ſentiments were ſo violent, that, 
during the firſt moments of them, the Romans were 
unable to come to any reſolution ; or do any thing, 
but give way to the torrent of their paſſion, and ſacri- 
fice floods of tears to the memory of a city, which lay 


| | (c) Polyb. p. 174, 175. Liv; 1. XX1, n. 16, 17. 
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in ruins becauſe of its inviolable fidelity“ to the Ro- 
mans, and had been betrayed by their unaccountable 
indolence and imprudent delays. When they were a 
little recovered, an aſſembly of the people was called, 
and war was decreed unanimouſly againſt the Cartha- 


WAX proclaimed. 
(d) That no ceremony might be wanting, deputies 
were ſent to Carthage, to enquire whether Saguntum 
had been beſieged by order of the republick, and if ſo, 
to declare war; or, in caſe this ſiege had been under- 
taken ſolely by the authority of Hannibal, to require 
that he ſhould be delivered up to the Romans. The 
deputies perceiving, that the ſenate gave no direct an- 
{wer to their demands, one of them taking up the folded 
lappet of his robe, I bring here, ſays he, in a haughty 
tone, either peace or war; the choice is left to yourſelves. 
The ſenate anſwering, that they left the choice to him: 
T1 give you war then, ſays he, unfolding his robe. Ang 
we, replied the Carthaginians, with the ſame haugh- 
tineſs, as heartily accept it, and are reſolved to proſecute 
it with the ſame chearfulneſs. Such was the beginning 
of the ſecond Punic war. 5 
(e) If the cauſe of this war ſhould be aſcribed to the 
taking of Saguntum, the whole blame, ſays Polybius, 
lies upon the Carthaginians, who could not, with any 
colourable pretence, beſiege a city that was in alliance 
with Rome; and as ſuch comprehended in the treaty, 
which forbad either party to make war upon the allies 
of the other. But, ſhould the origin of this war be 
traced higher, and carried back to the time when the 
Carthaginians were diſpoſſeſſed of Sardinia by the Ro- 
mans, and a new tribute was ſo unreaſonably impoſed 
on them; it muſt be confeſſed, continues Polybius, 
that the conduct of the Romans is entirely unjuſtifiable 
on theſe two points, as being founded merely on vio- 
lence and injuſtice; and that, had the Carthaginians, 
3 Polyb. p- a87. Liv. I. xxi. n. 18, 19. (e) Polyb. 1. ii. 
184, 185. a 5 
* canine diſcipline, qua fidem ſocialem uſque ad perniciem 
ſuam coluerunt, Liv. I. xxi, n. 7. V 
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without having recourſe to ambiguous and frivolous 
pretences, plainly demanded ſatisfaction upon theſe 
two grievances, and, upon their being refuſed it, had 
declared war againſt Rome, in that caſe reaſon and 
Juſtice had been entirely on their ſide. | 


The interval between the concluſion of the firſt, and 
the beginning of the ſecond Punic war, was twenty. 
four years; i re OR 0 T7: 5 | 
| The beginning of the ſecond Punic Wag. 
a. M. (e) When war was reſolved upon, and proclaimed 
3787. on both ſides, Hannibal, who then was twenty-ſix or 
A. Carth- twenty-ſeven years of age; before he diſcovered his 
A. Rom. grand deſign, thought it incumbent on him to provide 
831 for the ſecurity of Spain and Africa. With this view, 
An:. J. C. he marched the forces out of the one into the other, 
| ſo that the Africans ſerved in Spain, and the Spaniards 
in Africa. He was prompted'to this from a perſua- 
ſion, that theſe ſoldiers, being thus at a diſtance from 
their reſpective countries, would be fitter for ſervice; 
and more firmly attached to him, as they would be a 
kind of hoſtages for each other's fidelity. The forces 
which he left in Africa amounted to about forty thou- 
ſand men, twelve hundred whereof were horſe : Thoſe 
of Spain were ſomething above fifteen thouſand, of 
which two thouſand de eee and fifty were horſe. 
He left the command of the Spaniſh forces to his bro- 
ther Aſdrubal, with a fleet of about ſixty ſhips to 
guard the coaſts; and at the ſame time gave him the 
wiſeſt counſel for his conduct, whether with regard to” 
the Spaniards or the Romans, in caſe they ſhould at- 


* 


tack him. | 
Livy obſerves, that Hannibal, before he ſet for- 
ward on this expedition, went to Cadiz to diſcharge 
his vows made to Hercules; and that he engaged him- 
ſelf by new ones, in order to obtain ſucceſs in the war 
he was entering upon. (f) Polybius gives us, in few 
words, a very Clear idea of the diſtance of the ſeveral 
places through which Hannibal was to march, in his 
way to Italy. From new Carthage, whenee he ſet out, 
1 Fo 1 „ „ 15 to 
(e) Polyb. I. iii. p. 187. Liv. I. xxi. n. 21, 22. (Y) Lib. iii. p. 192, 193 
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to the Iberus, were computed two thouſand two hun- 
dred (g) furlongs *. From the Iberus to Emporium, a 
ſmall maritime town, which ſeparates Spain from the 
Gauls, according to (5) Strabo, were ſixteen hundred 
furlongs (i). From Emporium to the paſs of the 
Rhone, the like ſpace of ſixteen hundred furlongs (T). 
From the paſs of the Rhone, to the Alps, fourteen 
hundred furlongs (1). From the Alps, to the plains 
of Italy, twelve hundred furlongs (n). Thus from 
New Carthage, to the plains of Italy, were eight thou- 
ſand furlongs (n). 81 3 

(so) Hannibal had, long before, taken all the proper 
meaſures, to diſcover the nature and ſituation of the 
places through which he was to paſs; to ſound how 
the Gauls ſtood affected to the Romans; to win over 
their chiefs, whom he knew were very greedy of gold, 
by his bounty to them +; and to ſecure to himſelf the 
affection and fidelity of one part of the nations, through 
whoſe country his march lay. He was not ignorant, 
that the paſſage of the Alps would be attended with 
great difficulties, but he knew they were not unſur- 
mountable, and that was enough for his purpoſe. 
(9) Hannibal began his march early in the ſpring, 
from New Carthage where he had wintered. His army 
then conſiſted of above an hundred thouſand men, of 
which twelve thouſand were horſe, and he had near 
forty elephants. Having croſſed the Iberus, he ſoen 
ſubdued the ſeveral nations which oppoſed him in his 
march, and loſt a conſiderable part of his army in this 
expedition. He left Hanno to command all the coun- 
try lying between the Iberus and the Pyrenean hills, 
with eleven thouſand men, who were appointed to 
guard the baggage of thoſe that were to follow 1 — 
„ | x 
ee (af da atk” , er CEE 
Pp. 188, x89. (p) Idem, p. 189, 190. Liv. I. xxi. n. 22---24. 
* Polybius makes the diflance from Audierunt przoccupatos jam 


New Cop to be 2600 furlongs; abAnnibaleGallorum animos eſſe: 

conſequently the whole number of fur- ſed ne illi quidem ipſi ſatis mitem 

' longs will be 8400, or (allowing gentem fore, ni ſubinde auro, cu- 

625 feet to the furlong) 944 Englih jus avidiſſima gens eſt, principum _ 

miles, and almoſt one-third, See Po- animi concilientur. Liv. I. xxi. 
| Iybiug, Gronov. Edit. p. 267. n. 20. b 
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He diſmiſſed the like number, ſending them back to 
their reſpective countries; thus ſecuring to himſelf 
their affection when he ſhould want recruits, and affur: 
ing the reſt that they ſhould be allowed to return 
whenever they ſhould defire it. He paſſed the Pyre- 
nean hills, and advanced as far as the banks of the 
Rhone, at the head of fifty thouſand foot, and nine 
ftchouſand horſe; a formidable army, but leſs ſo from 
the number, than from the valour of the troops that 
compoſed it; troops who had ſerved ſeveral years in 
Spain, and learnt the art of war, under the ableft 
captains that Carthage could ever boaſt: 
| Pass AGE of the Rox E. 
(7) Hannibal being arrived within about four days 
march from the mouth of the Rhone *, attempted to 
croſs it, becauſe the river, in this place, took up only 
the breadth of its channel. He bought up all the 
thip-boats and little veſſels he could meet with, of 
which the inhabitants had a great number, becauſe of 
their commerce. He likewiſe built with great dili- 
gence, a prodigious number of boats, little veſſels, 
and:-floats of timber. On his arrival; he found the 
Gauls entamped on the oppoſite bank, and prepared 
to difpute the paſſage. There was no poſſibility of 
his attacking them in front. He therefore ordered a 
conſiderable detachment of his forces, under the com- 
mand of Hanno, the ſon of Bomilcar, to paſs the river 
higher; and, in order to conceal his march, and the 
_. deſign he had in view, from the enemy, he obliged 
them to ſet out in the night. All things ſucceeded as 
he deſired; and the river was paſſed + the next day 
without the leaſt oppoſition. Vf. 
They paſſed the reſt of the day in refreſhing them- 
ſelves, and in the night they advanced filently towards 
the enemy. In the morning, when the ſignals agreed 
upon had been given, Hannibal prepared to 2 
| nee Nee Ihe 
aa Polyb. 1. iii. p. 270; 271; 272, 273, 294+ Edit. Gronov. 
Liv. I. xi. n. 26-28. | 
* A litth above Avignon. | : 
+ ts thought this was betwixt Roquemaure and Pont St. Eſprit, 
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the paſſage. Part of his horſes, compleatly harneſſed, 
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were put into boats, that their riders might, on their 
landing, immediately charge the enemy. The reſt 


of the horſes: ſwam over on both ſides of the boats, 
from which, one fingle man held the bridles of three 


or four. The infantry croſſed the river, either on floats 
of timber, or in ſmall boats, and in a kind of gondolas, 


which were only the trunks of trees they themſelveg 
had made hollow. The great boats were drawn up in 
a line at the top of the channel, m order to break the 


force of the waves, and facilitate the paſſage to "the 


reſt of the ſmall fleet. When the Gauls ſaw it ad- 
vancing on the river, they, according to their cuf- 
tom, broke into dreadful cries and howlings ; and 
clathing their bucklers over their heads, one againft 
the other, let fly a ſhower of darts. But they were 
prodigiouſly aſtoniſhed, when they heard a great noiſe 
behind them; ſaw their tents 'on fire, and themſelves 
attacked both in front and rear. They now had no way 


left but to ſave themſelves by flight, and accoxgdingly 


retreated to their reſpective ' villages. After this, the 
reſt of the troops croſſed the river quietly, and with- 
out any oppoſition. © „„ 

The elephants were ſtill behind, and occaſioned 4 
great deal of trouble. They were wafted over the next 
day in the following manner. From the bank of the 
river was thrown a float of timber, two hundred feet 


in length, and fifty in breadth; this was fixed ſtrongly 


to the banks by _ ropes, and quite covered over 
with earth ; ſo that the el Dy its 

pearance, thought themſelves upon firm ground. From 
this firſt float they proceeded to a ſecond, which was 


and faſtened to the former by chains that were eaſi 


built in the ſame form, but only an hundred feer long, 5 
y 


e elephants, deceived by its ap- 


looſened. The female elephants were put upon the : 


firſt float, and the males followed after; and when 
they were got upon the ſecond float, it was looſened 
from the firſt, and, by the help of ſmall boats, towed 
to the oppoſite ſhore. After this, it was ſent back to 
fetch thoſe which were behind. Some fell into the 
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water, but they at laſt got ſafe to ſhore, and not a B- 


gle elephant was drowned. 


85 The Maxcn after the Battle of the Rhone. 
(r) The two Roman conſuls had, in the beginning 


of the ipring, ſet out for their reſpective provinces; 


P. Scipio for Spain with. ſixty ſhips, two Roman legi. 
ons, fourteen thouſand foot, and twelve hundred horſe 
of the allies ; Tiberius Sempronius for Sicily, with an 
hundred and ſixty ſhips, two legions, ſixteen thouſand 
foot, and eighteen hundred horſe of the allies. The 
Roman legion conſiſted, at that time, of four thou- 
ſand foot, and three hundred horſe. Sempronius had 
made extraordinary preparations at Lilybæum, a ſea- 
port town in Sicily, with the deſign of croſſing over 
directly into Africa, Scipio was equally confident, that 


7 


he ſhould find Hannibal itill in Spain, and make that 


country the ſeat of war. But he was greatly aſtoniſh- 
ed, when, on his arrival at Marſeilles, advice was brought 


him, that Hannibal was upon the banks of the Rhone, 
and pfeparing to croſs it. He then detached three 


hundred horſe, to view the poſture of the enemy; and 


Hannibal detached five hundred Numidian horſe for 


the ſame purpoſe; during which, ſome of his ſoldiers 


were employed in wafting over the elephants. 
At the ſame time he gave audience, in preſence of 


his whole army, to a Gauliſh prince inhabiting near 


the Po, who aſſured him, by an interpreter, in the 


name of his ſubjects, that his arrival was impatiently 


expected; that the Gauls were ready to join him, and 
march againſt the Romans; that he himſelf would con- 
duct his army through places where they ſhould meet 
with a plentiful ſupply res When the prince 
was withdrawn, Hannibal, in a ſpeech to his troops, 
magnified extremely this depuration from the Gauls ; 
extolled, with juſt praiſes, the bravery which his forces 
had ſhewn hitherto ; and exhorted them to ſuſtain, to 


the laſt, their reputation and glory. The ſoldiers, in- 


ſpired with freſh ardour and courage, dogged. with 
h 5 . 0 tec 


x) Polyb. 1. lit, p. 200.202, &c. Liv. 1. xxi, n. 37, 32 
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lifted hands, their readineſs to follow whitherſoever he 
ſhould lead the way. Accordingly he appointed the 
next day for his march; and, after offering up vows, 
and making ſupplications to the gods for the ſafety of 
his troops, he diſmiſſed them; deſiring, at the ſame 
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time, that they would take the neceſſary refreſhments. 


Whilſt this was doing, the Numidians returned. 
They had met with, and charged, the Roman detach- 
ment; on which occaſion the conflict was very obſti- 
nate, and the ſlaughter great, conſidering the ſmall 
number of the combatants. An hundred and fixty of 
the Romans were left-dead upon the ſpot, and more 
than two hundred of the enemies. But the honour of 
this ſkirmiſh fell to the Romans ; the Numidians hav- 
ing retired, and left them the field of battle. This 


firit action was interpreted as an omen * of the fate of 


the whole war, and ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs to the 
Romans, but which, at the ſame time, would be dearly 


bought, and ſtrongly conteſted. On both ſides, thoſe _ 


who had ſurvived this engagement, as well as the 
ſcouts, returned to carry the news to their reſpective 
generals. _ | „„ | 8 
Hannibal, as he had declared, decamped the next 
day, and croſſed through the midſt of Gaul, advancing 
northward; not that this was the ſhorteſt way to the 
Alps, but only, as it led him from the ſea, it pre- 
vented his meeting Scipio; and, by that means, fa- 
voured the deſign he had, of marching all his forces, 
without leſſening them by fighting, into Italy. | 
Though Scipio marched with the utmoſt expedition, 


he did not reach the place where Hannibal had paſſed 
the Rhone, till three days after he had ſer out from it. 
Deſpairing therefore to overtake him, he returned to 


his fleet, and reimbarked, fully reſolved to wait for 
Hannibal at the foot of the Alps. But, in order that 
he might not leave Spain defenceleſs, he ſent his bro- 
ther Cneius thither, with the greateſt part of his ar- 
my, to make head againit Aſdrubal; and himſelf ſet 
Vo | * forward 


* Hoc principium ſimulque omen ancipitiſque certaminis victoriam 
belli, ut ſumma rerum proſperum Romanis portendit, Liv. I. xxi. 
eventum, ita haud ſane incruentam n. 29. 5 
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forward immediately for Genoa, with intention to op- 
poſe the army which was in Gaul, near the Po, to that 
of Hannibal. EX | 

The latter, after four days march, arrived at a kind 
of iſland, formed by the conflux of two rivers, which 
unite their ſtreams in this place. Here he was choſen 
umpire between two brothers, who diſputed their right 
to the kingdom. He to whom Hannibal decreed ir, 
furniſhed his whole army with proviſions, cloaths, and 
arms. This was the country of the Allobroges, by 
which name the people were called, who now inhabit 
the juriſdiction of Geneva, + Vienna, and Grenoble. 
His march was not much interrupted till he arrived at 
the Durances, and from thence he reached the foot of 
the Alps without any oppoſition. 


The PASSAGE over the Alps. 


(o) The ſight of theſe mountains, whoſe tops ſeemed 
to touch the ſkies, and were covered with ſnow, and 
where nothing appeared to the eye but a few pitiful 
cottages, ſcattered here and there, on the ſharp tops 
of inacceſſible rocks; nothing but meagre flocks, al- 
moft periſhed with cold, and hairy men of a ſavage and 
fierce aſpect; this ſpectacle, I ſay, renewed the terror 
which the diſtant proſpect had raiſed, and ſtruck a pro- 
digious damp on the hearts of the ſoldiers. When 
they began to climb up, they perceived the mountai- 
neers, who had ſeized upon the higheſt cliffs, and pre- 
pared to oppoſe their paſſage. They therefore were 
torced to halt. Had the mountaineers, ſays Polybius, 
only lain in ambuſcade, and ſuffered Hannibal's troops 
to ſtrike into ſome narrow paſſage, and had then 8 

them 
() Polyb. I. iii. p. 204---208, Liv. 1. xxi. n. 32—37. 


* The text of Polybius, as it has in a manuſcript of Livy, Biſarat, 
been tranſmitted to us, and that of which ſhows, that we are to read. 
Livy, place this ifland at the meeting Iſara Rhodanuſque amnes, iaffead 
e the Saone and the Rhone, that is, of Arar Rhodanuſque; and, tha! 

in that part where the city of Lyons the ifland in 17 2s formed by the 
fands. But this is a maniſeſi error. conflux of 4 ſara aud the Rhone: 

It was Erapas in the Greeh, inflead The ſituation of the Allubroges, bere 
of which 5 "Apago; has been ſuhſtituted. ſpoken of, proves this evident!y. 
J. Gronowvius ſays, that he had read, + In Danphine. 


an 


 CARTHAGINIANS. 
chem dn a ſudden, the Carthaginian army would | aye 
been irrecoverably loſt. Hannibal, being informed 


that they kept thoſe poſts only in the day time, and 


quitted them in the evening, poſſeſſed himſelf of them 
by night. The Gauls returning early in the morning, 
were very much ſurprized to find their poſts in the 
_ enemy's hand: but {till they were not diſheartened, 


227 


Being uſed to climb up thoſe rocks, they attacked the 
Carthaginians who were upon their march and haraſ- 
ſed them on all ſides. The latter were obliged, at 


one and the ſame time, to engage with the enemy, 
and ſtruggle with the ruggedneſs of the paths of the 
mountains, where they could hardly ſtand. But the 
greateſt diſorder was cauſed by the horſes and beaſts 
of burden laden with the baggage, that were frighted 
by the cries and howling of the Gauls, which echoed 
dreadfully among the mountains; and being ſome- 
times wounded by the mountajneers, came tumbling 
on the ſoldiers, and dragged them headlong with them 
down the precipices which lay cloſe to the road. Han- 


nibal, being ſenſible that the loſs of his baggage only 


was enough to deſtroy his army; ran to the aſſiſtance 
of his troops, who were thus embarraſſed; and hav- 
ing put the enemy to flight, continued his march with- 


out moleſtation or danger, and came to a caſtle, which 
was the moſt important fortreſs in the whole coun- 


try. He poſſeſſed himſelf of it, and of all the neighbour- 
ing vOlagen in which he found a large quantity of corn, 
cattle ſufficient to ſubſiſt his ariny three days. 
After a pretty quiet march, the Carthaginians were 
to encounter a new danger. The Gauls, feigning to 


take advantage of the misfortunes of thcir neighbours, 


who had ſuffered for oppoſing the paſſage of Hanni- 
bars troops, came to pay their reſpects to that general, 
brought him proviſions, offered to be his guides; and 
left him hoſtages, as pledges of their fidelity. How- 
ever, Hannibal placed no great confidence in them. 
The elephants and horſes marched in the front, whilſt 
himſelf followed with the main body of his foor, keep- 
ing a vigilant eye over all things. They came at 


Q 2 length 


| HISTORY OF THE 
length to a very ſteep and narrow paſs, which was 
commanded by an eminence where the Gauls had 
placed an ambuſcade. Theſe ruſhing out on a ſud- 
den, charged the Carthaginians on every ſide, rolling 
down ſtones upon them of a prodigious ſize. The 
army would have been entirely routed, had not Han- 
nibal exerted himſelf in an extraordinary manner, to 
extricate them out of this difficulty, - 

At laſt, on the ninth day, they reached the fummit 
of the Alps. Here the army halted two days, to reſt 
and refreſh themſelves after their fatigue, and after- 
wards continued their march. As it was now autumn, a 
great quantity of fnow was lately fallen, and covered all 
the roads, which cauſed a diſorder among the troops, 
and diſheartened them very much. Hannibal per- 
ceived it, and halting on a hill from whence there 
was a proſpect of all Italy, he ſhewed them the fruit- 
ful plains * watered by the river Po, to which they 
were almoſt come; and therefore that they had but 
one effort more to make, before they arrived at them. 
He repreſented to them,. that a battle or two would 
put a glorious period to their toils, and enrich them 

for ever, by giving them poſſeſſion of the capital of 
the Roman empire. This ſpeech, filled with ſuch 
pleaſing hopes, and enforced by the fight of Italy, 
inſpired the dejected ſoldiers with freſh vigour and 
alacrity. They therefore purſued their march. But 
ſtill the road was more craggy and troubleſome than 
ever; and the difficulty and danger increaſed, in pro- 
portion as they came lower down the mountain. For 
the ways were narrow, ſteep, and ſlippery, in moſt 
places; fo that the ſoldiers could neither keep upon 
their feet as they marched, nor recover themſelves 
when they made a falſe ſtep, but ſtumbled, and beat 
down one another. | | 
They now were come to a worſe place than any 
they had yet met with. This was a path naturally very 
ſteep and craggy, which being made more ſo by the 
late falling in of the earth, terminated in a Tm | 


, Picdmunt, 
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ful precipice above a thouſand feet deep. Here the 

cavalry ſtopped ſhort. Hannibal, Da, 3 1 at this 
ſudden halt, ran to the place, and ſaw that it really 
would be impoſſible for the troops to advance further. 

He therefore was for going a round-about way, but 
this alſo was found Aa Neg As, upon the old 

ſnow, which was grown hard by lying, there was ſome 

newly fallen that was of no great depth, the feet, by 
their ſinking into it, found a firm 3 but this 
ſnow being ſoon diſſolved, by the treading of the 
foremoſt troops and beaſts of burden, the ſoldiers 
marched on nothing but ice, which was fo ſlippery, 
that there was no ſtanding ; and where, if they made 
the leaſt falſe ſtep, or endeavoured to ſave themſelves 
with their hands or knees, there were no boughs or 
roots to catch hold of. Beſides this difficulty, the 
horſes, ſtriking their feet into the ice to keep them- 
ſelves from Ang could not draw them out again, 

but were caught as in a gin. They therefore were 

forced to ſeek ſome other expedient. 

Hannibal reſolved to pitch his camp, and to give 
his troops ſome days reſt, on the ſummit of this hill, 
which was of a conſiderable extent; after they ſhould 

have cleared the ground, and removed all the old as 
well as the new fallen ſnow, which was a work of im- 

labour. He afterwards ordered a path to be 

cut into the rock itſelf, and this was carried on with 
amazing patience and ardour. To open and enlarge 
this path, all the trees thereabouts were cut down, and 
piled round the rock ; after which fire was ſet to them. 
The wind, by good fortune, blowing hard, a fierce 
flame ſoon broke out, ſo that the rock glowed like the 
very coals with which it was ſurrounded. Then Han- 
nibal, if Livy may be credited, (for Polybius ſays no- 
thing of this matter) cauſed a great quantity of vinegar 

to be poured on the rock *, which piercing into the 

8 23 veins 

Many reject this incident as fifti- Saxa rumpit infuſum, quæ non 

tion. Pliny takes notice of aremark- ruperit ignis antecedens, l. xxiii. 
able quality in vinegar; viz. its be- c. 1. He therefore calls it Succus 
wg able to break rocks and floues, rerum domitor, I. xxxili. c. z. Dion, 
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veins of it, that were now cracked by the intenſe heat 
of the fire, calcined and ſofrened it. In this manner, 
taking a large compaſs about, in order that the de- 
ſcent might be eaſier, they cut a way along the rock, 
which opened a. free paſſage to the forces, the baggage, 


and even to the elephants. Four days were employ- 


ed in this work, during which the beaſts of burden 
had no provender ; there being no food for them on 
mountains buried under eternal ſnows. At laſt the 

came into cultivated and fruitful ſpots, which yielded 


plenty of forage for the horſes, and all Kinds of food 
tor the ſoldiers. 


"HanwiBaL enters Italy. 
(p) When Hannibal marched into Italy, his army 


| was not near ſo numerous as when he left Spain, where 


we find it amounted to near ſixty thouſand men. It 
had ſuſtained great loſſes during the march, either in 
the battles it was forced to fight, or in the paſſage of 


rivers. At his departure from the Rhone, it confiſted 


gf thirty-eight thouſand foot, and above eight thou- 


ſand horſe. The march over the Alps deſtroyed near 


half this number; fo that Hannibal had now remain- 


ing only twelve thoujand Africans, eight thouſand 


Spaniſh foot, and fix thouſand horſe. This account 


hae himſelf cated to be engraved on a pillar near the 


promontory called Lacinium. It was five months and 


a half ſince his firſt ſetting out from New Carthage, 


including the fortnight he employed in marching over 


the Alps, when he {et up his ſtandards in the plains 
of the Po, at the entrance of Piedmont. It might 
then be September. 


His firſt care was to give his trgops ſome reſt, which 
they very much wanted. When he perceived that they 
were fit for action, the inhabitants of all the territories 
of Turin *, refuſing to conclude an alliance with him, 


he 

(2) Polyb. I. iii. p. 209. LRN —274. Liv. 1. xx3c 1. 0. — 4 
ſpeaking of the fiege of Eleuthera, ſays; difficulty of Hannibal's procuring, in 
that the avalls of ut cvere made 9 fall theſe mountains, a quaniity'of vine 


by the force of vinegar, l. xxxvi. p. 8. gar Sufuient for aa e 
Probably, the circumflance that ' ſeems 


eaiprobgble un a ceaſe on, „ Taurini. 
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he marched and encamped before their chief city; 
carried it in three days, and put all who had oppoſed 
him to the ſword. This expedition ſtruck the Barba- 
rians with ſo much dread, that they all came volunta- 
rily, and ſurrendered at diſcretion. The reſt of the 
Gauls would have done the ſame, had they not been 
awed by the terror of the Roman arms, which were 
now approaching. Hannibal thought therefore that 
he had no time to loſe; that it was his intereſt to 
march up into the country, and attempt ſome great 
exploit; ſuch as might induce thoſe who ſhould, have 
an inclination to join him, to rely on his valour. 
The rapid progreſs which Hannibal had made, 
greatly alarmed Rome, and cauſed the utmoſt conſter- 
nation throughout the city. Sempronius was ordered 
to leave Sicily, and haſten to the relief of his country; 
and P. Scipio, the other conſul, advanced with the 
utmoſt diligence towards the enemy, croſſed the Po, 
and marched and pitched his camp near the Ticinus *. 


BATTLE of the CAVALRY ear the Ticinus. 


() The armies being now in fight, the generals on 
each ſide made a ſpeech to their ſoldiers, before they 
engaged in battle. Scipio, after having repreſented 
to his forces the glory of their country, and the noble 
atchievements of their anceſtors, obſerved to them, 
that victory was in their hands, ſince they were to 
combat only with Carthaginians, a people who had 
been ſo often defeated by them, as well as forced to be 
their tributaries for twenty years, and long accuſtomed 
to be almoſt their ſlaves : That the advantage they had 
gained over the flower of the Carthaginian horſe, was 
a ſure omen of their ſucceis, during the reſt of the 
war: That Hannibal, in marching over the Alps, had 
Juſt before loſt the beſt part of his army; and that 
_ thoſe who ſurvived were half dead with hunger, cold, 
and fatigue : That the bare ſight of the Romans was 
ſufficient to put to flight a parcel of ſoldiers, who had 
| | np Ton | the 
(9) Polyb. I. iti. p. 214—218. Liv. I. xxi. n. 39==47: : 

'  ® A fall river (now called Tefino). in Lombardy, 
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HISTORY OF THE 
the aſpect of ghoſts rather than of men: In a word, 
that victory was become neceſſary, not only to ſecure 
Italy, but to ſave Rome itſelf, whoſe fate the preſent 
battle would decide, that city having no other army 
wherewith to oppoſe the enemy. | 
Hannibal, that his words might make the ſtronger 
impreſſion on the rude minds of his ſoldiers, ſpeaks to 
their eyes, before he addreſſes their ears; and does not 
attempt to perſuade them by arguments, till he has 
firſt moved them by the following ſpectacle. He arms 
{ome of the priſoners he had taken in the mountains, 
and obliges them to fight, two and two, in fight of 
his army; promiſing to reward the conquerors with 
their liberty and rich preſents. The alacrity and vi- 
gour wherewith theſe Barbarians engaged upon theſe 
motives, gives Hannibal an occaſion of exhibiting to 
his ſoldiers a lively image of their preſent condition; 


which, by depriving them of all means of returning 


ck, puts them under an abſolute neceſlity either of 
conquering or dying, in order to avoid the endleſs 
evils prepared for thoſe that ſhould be ſo baſe and 
cowardly, as to ſubmit to the Romans. He diſplays 
to them the greatneſs of their reward, viz. the conqueſt 
of all Italy ; the plunder of the rich and wealthy city 
of Rome; an illuſtrious victory, and immortal glory. 
He ſpeaks contemptibly of the Roman power, the 
falſe luſtre of which (he obſerved) ought not to dazzle 
ſuch warriors as themſelves, who had marched from 
the pillars of Hercules, through the fierceſt nations, 
into the very center of Italy. As for his own part, 
he ſcorns to compare himſelf with Scipio, a general 
of but ſix months ſtanding : Himſelf, who was almoſt 
born, at leaſt brought up, in the tent of Hamilcar his 
father; the conqueror of Spain, of Gaul, of the inha- 
bitants of the Alps, and what is ſtill more, conqueror 
of the Alps themſelves. He rouzes their indignation 
againſt the inſolence of the Romans, who had dared to 
demand that himſelf, and the reſt who had taken Sa- 
gray, ſhould be delivered up to them; and excites 
their jealouſy againſt the intolerable pride of thoſe im- 
= TY 97 perious 
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perious maſters, who imagined that all things ought 
to obey them, and that they had a right to give laws 
to the whole world. op; 


After theſe ſpeeches, both ſides prepare for battle. 


Scipio, having thrown a bridge croſs the Ticinus, 
marched his troops over it. Two ill omens “ had 
filled his army with conſternation and dread. As for 
the Carthaginians, they were inſpired with the boldeſt 
courage. Hannibal animates them with freſh pro- 


miſes ; and cleaving with a ſtone the ſkull of the lamb 


he was ſacrificing, he prays 3 to daſh to pieces 
his head in like manner, in caſe he did not give his 
ſoldiers the rewards he had promiſed them. 


Scipio poſts, in the firſt line, the troops armed wit 


miſſive weapons, and the Gauliſh horſe ; and forming 
his ſecond line of the flower of the confederate cavalry, 
he advances ſlowly. Hannibal advanced with his whole 


cavalry, in the center of which he had poſted the 


troopers who rid with bridles, and the Numidian horſe- 
men on Þ the wings, in order to ſurround the enemy. 


The officers and cavalry being eager to engage, a battle - 
enſues. At the firſt onſet, Scipio's light- armed ſoldiers 


diſcharged their darts, but frighted at the Carthaginian 
cavalry which came pouring upon them, and fear: 
leſt they ſhould be trampled under the horſes feet, they 


gave way, and retired through the intervals of the 


{quadrons. The fight continued a long time with 
equal ſucceſs. Many troopers on both ſides diſmount- 
ed; ſo that the battle was carried on between infantry 
as well as cavalry. In the mean time, the Numidians 
ſurround the enemy, and charge the rear of the light- 
armed troops; who at firſt had eſcaped the attack of 
the cavalry, and tread them under the r horſes feet. 
The center of the Roman forces had hitherto fought 
with great bravery. Many were killed on both ſides, 
and even more on that of the Carthaginians. But the 
| Roman 
®* Theſe tauo ill omens were, firſt, ly, A ſwarm of bees bad pitched 
A wolf had flole into the camp of upon a tree near the Pretorium or 
the Romans, and cruelly mangled general's tent. Liv. I. xxi. c. 46. 
eme of the ſoldiers, without receiu- + The Numidians uſed to ride 


ing the haſt harm from thoſe who without ſaddle or bridle. 
endeavoured to kill it: And ſecond- : 
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| HISTORY OF THE 
Roman troops were put into diſorder by the Numidi. 
ans, who attacked them in the rear; and eſpecially by 
a wound the conſul received, which diſabled him. 
However, this general was reſcued out of the enemy's 
hands by the bravery of his ſon, then but ſeventeen 
years old; and who afterwards was honoured with the 
ſurname of Africanus, for having put a glorious period 


to this war. 


The conſul, though dangerouſly wounded, retreated 
in good order, and was conveyed to his camp by a body 
of horſe, who covered him with their arms and bodies: 
The reſt of the army followed him thither. He haſtened 
to the Po, which he croſſed with his army, and then 
broke down the bridge, whereby he prevented Hanni- 
bal from overtaking him. z 
It is agreed, that Hannibal owed this firſt victory to 
his cavalry; and it was judged from thenceforth that 
the main ſtrength of his army conſiſted in his horſe; 
and therefore, that it would be proper for the Romans 
to avoid large open plains, like thoſe between the Po 
and the Alps. | 5 
Immediately after the battle of the Ticinus, all the 
neighbouring Gauls ſeemed to contend who ſhould 
ſubmit themſelves firſt to Hannibal, furniſh him with 
ammunition, and enliſt in his army. And this, as 
Polybius has obſerved, was what chiefly induced that 
wiſe and ſkilful general, notwithſtanding the ſmall 
number and weakneſs of his troops, to hazard a bat- 
tle; which he indeed was now obliged to venture, 
from the impoſſibility of marching back whenever he 
ſhould deſire to do it, becauſe nothing but a battle 
would oblige the Gauls to declare for him; their aſ- 
ſiſtance being the only refuge he then had left. 


BATTLE of TREBIA. 

(7) Sempronius the conſul, upon the orders he had 
received from the ſenate, was returned from Sicily to 
Ariminum. From thence he marched towards Trebia, 
a ſmall river of Lombardy, which falls into the Po a 
| F | little 

(r) Polyb, 1. xxill, p. 220227, Liv. I. xxi. n. 3156. 


a , wa" 
little above Placentia, where he joined his forces to 
thoſe of Scipio. Hannibal advanced towardsthe camp 
of the Romans, from which he was ſeparated only by 
that ſmall river. 'The armies lying ſo near one another, 
gave occaſion to frequent ſkirmiſhes, in one of which 
Sempronius, at the head of a body of horſe, gained 
but a very ſmall advantage over a party of Carthagi- 
nians, which nevertheleſs very much increaſed the 
good opinion this general naturally entertained of his 
own merit. | „ 8 
This inconſiderable ſucceſs ſeemed to him a com- 
pleat victory. He boaſted his having vanquiſhed the 
enemy in the ſame kind of fight, in which his col- 
legue had been defeated, and that he thereby had re- 
vived the courage of the dejected Romans. Being now 
reſolutely bent to come, as ſoon as poſſible, to a de- 
ciive battle; he thought it proper, for decency ſake, 
to conſult Scipio, whom he found was of a quite dif- 
ferent opinion from himſelf. Scipio repreſented, that 
in caſe time ſhould be allowed for diſciplining the new 
levies during the winter, they would be much fitter 
tor ſervice in the enſuing campaign ; that the Gauls, 
who were naturally fickle and inconſtant, would diſ- 
engage themſelves inſenſibly from Hannibal; that as 
ſoon as his wounds ſhould be healed, his preſence - 
might be of ſome uſe in an affair of ſuch general con- 
cern: In a word, he beſought him earneſtly not to 
proceed any further. 1 | | 


/ 


' Theſe reaſons, though ſo juſt, made no impreſſion 
upon Sempronius. He ſaw himſelf at the head of 
ixteen thouſand Romans, and twenty thouſand allies, 
excluſive of cavalry, (a number which, in thoſe ages, 
formed a compleat army) when both conſuls joined 
their forces. The troops of the enemy amounted to 
near the ſame number. He thought the juncture ex- 
tremely favourable for him. He declared publickly, 
that all the officers and ſoldiers were defirous of a 
battle, except his collegue, whoſe mind (he obſerved) 
being more affected by his wound than his body, 
could not, for that reaſon, bear to hear of an engage- 
7 SSA be - ment. 
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rals drawing near, Setnpronius was afraid a ſucceſſor 
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to conceal himſelf among the buſhes that were very 


levied and cn een troops, he was deſirous of 
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ment. But ſtill, continued Sempronius, is it juſt to 
let the whole army droop and languiſh with him ? 
What could Scipio expect more? Did he flatter himſelf 
with the hopes that a third conſul, and a new army, 
would come to his aſſiſtance ? Such were the expreſſions 
he employed both among the ſoldiers, and even about 
Scipio's tent. The time for the election of new gene- 


would be ſent before he had put an end to the war, 
and therefore it was his opinion, that he ought to take 
advantage of his collegue's, illneſs, to ſecure the whole 
honour of the victory to himſelf. As he had no regard, 
ſays Polybius, to the time proper for action, and only 
to that which he thought ſuited his own intereſt, he 
could not fail of taking wrong meaſures. He there- 
fore ordered his army to prepare for battle. 
This was the very thing * deſired, holding 
it for a maxim, that when a general has entered a 
foreign country, or one poſſeſſed by the enemy, and 
has formed ſome great deſign, that ſuch an one has 
no other refuge left, but continually to raiſe the ex- 
ectations of kis allies by ſome freſh exploits. Beſides, 
nowing that he ſhould have to deal only with new- 


taking all the advantages poſſible of the ardour of the 
Gauls, who were extremely deſirous of fighting; 
and of Scipio's abſence, who, by reaſon of his wound, 
could not be preſent in the battle. Mago was there- 
fore ordered to hie in ambuſh with two thouſand men, 
conſiſting of horſe and foot, on the ſteep banks of a 
ſmall rivulet, which ran between the two camps; and 


thick there. An ambuſcade is often ſafer in a ſmooth, 
open country, but full of thickets, as this was, than 
in woods, becauſe ſuch a ſpot is leſs apt to be ſuſ- 
pected. He afterwards cauſed a detachment of Nu- 
midian cavalry to croſs the Trebia, with orders to ad- 
vance at break of day as far as the very barriers of 
the enemy's camp, in order to provoke them to fight ; 
and then to retreat and repaſs the river, in order to 

Fu = draw 
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draw the Romans after them. What he had foreſeen, 
came directly to paſs. The fiery Sempronius imme- 
diately detached his whole cavalry againſt the Nu- 
midians, and then ſix thouſand light-armed troops, 
who were ſoon followed by all the reſt of the army. 
The Numidians fled deſignedly; upon which the Ro- 
mans purſued them with great eagerneſs, and croſſed, 
the Trebia without reſiſtance, but not without great 
difficulty, being forced to wade up to their very arm- 
pits through the rivulet, which was ſwoln with the 
torrents that had fallen, in the night, from the neigh- 
bouring mountains. It was then about the winter- 
ſolſtice, that is, in December. It happened to ſnow 
that day, and the cold was exceſſively piercing. The 
Romans had left their camp faſting, and without 
taking the leaſt precaution ; whereas the Carthagini- 
ans had, by Hannibal's order, eat and drank plenti- 
fully in their tents ; had got their horſes in readineſs, 
rubbed themſelves with oil, and put on their armour 
buy the fire- ſide. | ; 4 


They were thus prepared when the fight began; i 


The Romans defended themſelves valiantly for a con- 
ſiderable time, though they were half ſpent with hun⸗ 
ger, fatigue, and cold; but their cavalry was at laſt 
broke and put to flight by the Carthaginian, which 
much exceeded theirs in numbers and ſtrength. The 
infantry were ſoon in great diſorder alſo. The ſoldiers 
in ambuſcade ſallying out at a proper time, ruſhed on 
a ſudden upon their rear, and compleated the over- 
throw. A body of above ten thouſand men fought 
reſolutely their way through the Gauls and Africans, 

of whom they made a dreadful ſlaughter ; but as they 
could neither aſſiſt their friends nor return to tlie 
camp, the way to it being cut off by the Numidian - 
horſe, the river and the rain, they retreated in good or- 
der to Placentia. - Moſt of the reſt loſt their lives on 
the banks of the river, being trampled to pieces by 
the elephants and horſes. Thoſe who eſcaped, went 
and joined the body above mentioned. The next night 
Scipio retired alſo to Placentia, The Carthaginians 
EL : 4 gained 
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gained a compleat victory, and their loſs was inconſt. 
| - =O except that a great number of their horſes 
were deſtroyed by the cold, the rain, and the ſnow ; and 
that, of all their elephants, they ſaved but one only. 
(u) In Spain, the Romans had better ſucceſs, in 
this and the following campaign; for Cn. Scipio ex- 
tended his conqueſts as far as the river Iberus *, de- 
feated Hanno, and took him prifoner. . , 

(x) Hannibal took the opportunity, whilſt he was 
in winter-quarters, to refreſh his troops, and gain the 
affection of the natives. For this, purpoſe, — hay- 
ing declared to the priſoners he had taken from the 

Roman allies, that he was not come with the view of 
making war upon them, but to reſtore the Italians to 
their liberty, and protect them againſt the Romans, 
he ſent them all home to their own conntries; without 
requiring the leaſt ranſom. Sl 
() The winter was no ſooner over, than he ſet out 
towards Tuſcany, whither he haſtened his march for 
two important reaſons, Firſt, to avoid the ill effects 
which would ariſe from the ill-will of the Gauls, who 
were tired with the long ſtay of the Carthaginian ar- 
my in their territories ; and impatient of bearing the | 
whole burden of a war, in which they had engaged 
with no other view, but to carry it into the country 
of their common enemy. Secondly, That he might 
increaſe, by ſome bold exploit, the reputation of his 
arms, in the minds of all the inhabitants of Italy, by 
carrying the war to the very gates of Rome; and at 
the ſame time, to animate afreſh his troops, and the 
Gauls his allies, by the plunder of the enemy's 
lands. But in his march over the Apennines, he 
was overtaken with a dreadful ſtorm, which deſtroyed 
great numbers of his men. The cold, the rain, the 
wind and hail, ſeemed to conſpire his ruin; ſo that 
the fatigues which the Carthaginians had undergone 
in croſſing the Alps, ſeemed leſs dreadful than thoſe 
they now ſuffered. He therefore marched back to 
7 _ - _ Placentia, | 
(z) Polyb. I. iii. p. 228, 229. Liv. I. xxi. n. 60, 61. (x) Polyb. p. 229. 
O) Liv. I. xxi. n. 585. Or Ebro. 
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Placentia,- where he again fought Sempronius, who 1 
was returned from Rome. The loſs on both ſides 4 
was very near equal. | | „„ 

(z) Whilſt Hannibal was in theſe winter- quarters, 
he hit upon a true r ſtratagem. He was 
ſurrounded with fickle and inconſtant nations: The 
friendſhip he had contracted with them, was but of 
freſh date. He had reaſon to apprehend a change in 
their diſpoſition, and conſequently that attempts would 
be made upon his life. To ſecure himſelf, therefore, 
he got perukes made, and clothes ſuited to every age. 
Of theſe he ſometimes wore one, ſometimes another; 
and diſguiſed himſelf ſo often, that not only ſuch as 
ſaw him tranſiently, but even his intimate acquain- 
tance, could ſcarce know him. 1 
(a) At Rome, Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius had A. NI. 
been appointed conſuls. Hannibal having advice that 3788. 
the latter was advanced already as far as Arretium, a 58 
town of Tuſcany, reſolved to go and engage him as 
ſoon as poſſible. Two ways being ſhewn him, he 
choſe the ſhorteſt, though the moſt troubleſome, nay, 
almoſt impaſſable, by reaſon of a fen which he was 
forced to go through. Here the army ſuffered incre- 
dible hardſhips. - During four days and three nights, 
they marched half way up the leg in water, and con- 
ſequently could not get a moment's ſleep. Hannibal 
himſelf, who rid upon the only elephant he had left, 
could hardly get through. His long want of ſleep, 
and the thick vapours which exhaled from that marſhy 
place, together with the unhealthfulneſs of the ſeaſon, 
coſt him one of his eyes. el 
Bär of -Fhrafymiene. {55 
( Hannibal being thus got, almoſt unexpectedly, 
out of this dangerous place, refreſhed his troops, and 
then marched and pitched his camp between Arreti- 
um and Feſulæ, in the richeſt and moſt fruitful part 
of Tuſcany. His firſt endeavours were, to diſcover 
LY the 
_ (x) Polyb. I. xxi. Liv. I. xxii. n. r. Appian. in Bell. Annib. p. 316. 
(a) Polyb. p. 230, 231, Liv. I. xxii, n. 2. (6) Polyb. I. iii. p. 231 
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the genius and character of Flaminius, in order that 
he might take advantage of his foible, which, accord- 
ing to Polybius, ought to be the chief ſtudy of a ge- 
neral. He was told, that Flaminius was greatly con- 
ceited of his own merit, bold, enterprizing, raſh, and 


fond of glory. To plunge him the deeper into theſe 


excefſes, to which he was naturally prone “, he en- 

flamed his impètuous ſpirit, by laying waſte and burn- 

ing the whole country, in his fight 
Flaminius was not of a temper to continue unactive 


in his camp, though Hannibal ſhould have lain ſtill. 


But when he ſaw the territories of his allies laid waſte 


before his eyes, he thought it would reflect diſhonour 


upon him, ſhould he ſuffer Hannibal to ranſack Italy 


without controul; and even advance to the very walls 
of Rome, without meeting any reſiſtance. He re- 


jected with ſcorn the prudent counſels of thoſe who 


adviſed him to wait the arrival of his collegue; and 
to be ſatisfied for the preſent, with putting a ſtop to 
the devaſtation of the enemy. l 

In the mean time, Hannibal was ſtill advancing to- 
wards Rome, having Cortona on the left hand, and the | 
lake Thraſymene on his right. When he ſaw that 


the conſul followed cloſe after him, with the deſign to 


o 


give him battle, by ſtopping him in his march; hay- 
ing obſerved that the ground was convenient for that 
purpoſe, he alſo began to prepare himſelf for the bat- 
tle. The lake Thraſymene and the mountains of 
Cortona form a very narrow defile, which leads into 


a large valley, lined, on both ſides, with hills of a 


conſiderable height, and cloſed, at the outlet, by a 
ſteep hill of difficult acceſs. On this hill, Hannibal, 
after having croſſed the valley, came and encamped 


with the main body of his army; poſting his light- 
armed infantry in ambuſcade upon the hills on the 
Tight, and part of his cavalry behind thoſe on the left, 
'as far almoſt as the entrance of the defile, through 


which Flaminius was obliged to paſs. Accordingly this 
14 | 1 5 general, 
* Apparebat ferociter omnia ac eum atque irritare Pœnus parat. 


| præpropere acturum. Quvque Liv. I. xxii. n. 3. 


pronior eſſet in ſua vitia, agitare 
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general, who followed him very eagerly, with the re- 
ſolution to fight him, being come to the defile near 
the lake, was forced to halt, becauſe night was coming 
on; but he entered it the next morning at day- break. 

Hannibal having permitted him to advance, with all 
his forces, above half way through the valley, and fee- 
ing the Roman van- guard pretty near him, he ſound- 
ed the charge, and commanded his troops to come out 
of their ambuſcade, in order that he might attack the 
enemy, at the ſame time, from all quarters. The 
reader may gueſs at the conſternation with which the 
Romans were ſeized. Dr 3 

They were not yet drawn up in order of battle, 
neither had they got their arms in readineſs, when they 
found themſelves attacked in front, in rear, and in 
flank. In a moment, all the ranks were put into dic 
order. Flaminius, alone undaunted in ſo univerſal a 
ſurprize, animates his ſoldiers both with his hand and 
voice; and exhorts them to cut themſelves a paſſage, 
with their ſwords, through the midſt of the enemy, 
But the tumult which reigned every where, the dread- 
tul ſhouts of the enemy, and a fog that was riſen, pre- 
vented his being ſeen or heard. However, when the 
Romans ſaw themſelves ſurrounded on all ſides, either 
by the enemy or the lake, and the impoſſibility of 
ſaving their lives by flight, it rouzed their courage, 
and both parties began the fight with aſtoniſhing ani- 

moſity. Their fury was ſo great, that not a ſoldier in 
either army perceived an earthquake which. happened 
in that country, and buried whole cities in ruins. In 
this confuſion, Flaminius being ſlain by one of the In- 
tabrian Gauls, the Romans began to give ground, and 
at laſt quite ran away. Great numbers, to {ave them- 
ſelves, leaped into the lake; whilic others, elimbing 
over the mountains, fell into the enemy's hands whom 
they ſtrove to avoid. Six thouſand only cut their way 
through the conquerors, and retreated to a place of 
ſafety; but the next day they were taken prifoners. In 
this battle fifteen thouſand Romans were killed, and 
about ten thouſand eſcaped to Rome, by difercnc 
You, I. „„ roads, 
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roads. Hannibal ſent back the Latins, who were af 


lies of the Romans, into their own country, without 
demanding the leaſt ranſom. He commanded ſearch 
to be made for the body of Flaminius, in order to 
give it burial, but it could not be found. He after- 


wards put his troops into quarters of refreſhment, and 


ſolemnized the funerals of thirty of his chief officers, 


who were killed in the battle. He loſt in all but fifteen 


revived the courage of all the citizens. Th 


hundred men, moſt of whom were Gauls. 
Immediately after, Hannibal diſpatched a courier 
to Carthage, with the news of his good ſucceſs in Italy. 
This cauſed the greateſt joy for the preſent, raiſed the 
moſt promiſing hopes with regard to the future, and 
ey now 


prepared, with incredible ardour, to ſend into Italy 
and Spain, all neceſſary ſuccours. | 


Rome, on the contrary, was filled with univerſa! 
grief and alarm, as ſoon as the prætor had pronounced 
from the roſtra the following words, Ve have lift a 
great battle. The ſenate, ſtudious of nothing but the 
publick welfare, thought that in ſo great a calamity 
and fo imminent a danger, recourſe muſt be had to 
extraordinary remedies. They therefore appointed 
Quintus Fabius dictator, a perſon as conſpicuous for 
his wiſdom as his birth. It was the cuſtom at Rome, 


_ that the moment a diftator was nominated, all autho- 


rity ceaſed, that of the tribunes of the people excepted. 
M. Minuctus was appointed his general of horſe. We 
are now in the ſecond year of the war. | 


HanNniBaAL's Conduct with reſpect to FaBius. 


(c) Hannibal, after the battle of Thraſymenè, no: 
thinking it yet proper to march directly to Rome, 
contented himſelf, in the mean time, with laying waſte 
the country. He croſſed Umbria and Picenum; and 
after ten days march, arrived in the territory of Adria. 
He got a very conſiderable booty in this march. Out 
of his implacable enmity to the Romans, he command- 


2 


(0%) Poiyb. I. xxiii. p. 239255. Liv. I. xxit. n. 936. 
* A ſmall tovon, which gave name to the Adrigtic ſea. . 
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ed, that all who were able to bear arms, ſhould be 

ut to the ſword; and meeting no obſtacle any where, 
N advanced as far as Apulia; plundering the coun- 
tries which lay in his way, and carrying deſolacion 
wherever he came, in order to compel the nations to 
diſengage themſelves from their alliance with the Ro- 
mans; and to ſhow all Italy, that Rome itſelf, now 
quite diſpirited, yielded him the victory. 

Fabius, followed by Minucius and four legions, has 
marched from Rome in queſt of the enemy, but with 
a firm reſolution not to let him take the leaſt advan- 
tage, nor to advance one ſtep till he had firſt recon- 
noitred every place; nor hazard a battle til he ſhould 
be ſure of ſucceſs. 

As ſoon as both armies were in ſight, Hanailzdi 
terrify the Roman forces, offered them battle, by pry 
vancing very near the intrenchments of their camp. 
But finding every thing quiet there, he retired, blam- 
ing, in appearance, the outward cowardiſe of the ene- 
my, whom he upbraided with having at laſt loft char 
valour ſo natural to their anceſtors ; but fretted in⸗ 
wardly, to find he had to do with a gencral os ſo ditte- 
rent a genius from Sempronius and Flaminius; and 
that the Romans, inſtructed by their defeat, had at 
laſt made choice of a commander capable of oppoſing 
Hannibal. 

From this moment he perceived that the dictator 
would not be formidable to him by the boldnets of his 
attacks, but by the prudence and regularity of his con- 
duct, which might perplex and embarrais him very 
much. The only circumſtance he now wanted to know 
was, whether the new general had reſolution enough 
to purſue ſteadily the plan he ſeemed to have Laid 
down. He endeavoured theretore to rouze him, by 
als frequent removals from place to place, by laying 
vaite the lands, plundering, the cities, and burning che. 

villages and towns. He, at one time, would raiſe 
his camp with the utmoſt precipitation; and at an- 
other, ſtop ſhort in ſome valley out of the common 
rout, to try whether he coup not wanne him! 1 the 
R 2 Plain. 
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lain. However, Fabius ſtill kept his troops on hills, 
but without loſing ſight of Hannibal ; never approach- 


ing near enough to come to an engagement; nor yet 
keeping at ſuch a diftance, as might give him an op- 


pPortunity of eſcaping him. He never ſuffered his ſol- 


diers to ftir out of the camp, except to forage, and 
on thoſe occaſions, not without a numerous - convoy. 


If ever he engaged, it was only in flight ſkirmiſhes, 


and ſo very cautiouſly, that his troops had always the 


advantage. By this conduct he revived, by inſenſible 
degrees, the courage of the {oldiers, which the loſs of 
three battles had entirely damped ; and enabled them 


to rely, as they had formerly done, on their valour 
and good ſuccels. _ 5 | 
Hannibal, having got immenſely rich ſpoils in Cam- 
pania, where he had reſided a conſiderable time, left 
it, with his army, in order that he might not conſume 
the proviſions he had laid up, and which he reſerved 
for the winter-ſeaſon. Beſides, he could no longer 
continue 1n a country of gardens and vineyards, which 
were more agreeable to the eye, than uſeful for the 
ſubſiſtence of an army; a country where he would 


have been forced to take up his winter-quarters among 


marſhes, rocks, and ſands; during which the Romans 
would have drawn plentiful ſupplies from Capua, and 
the richeſt parts of Italy. He therefore reſolved to 


ſettle elſewhere. | 

Fabius naturally ſuppoſed, that Hannibal would be 
obliged to return the ſame way he came, and that he 
might eaſily annoy him during his march. He began 
by throwing a conſiderable body of troops into, and 


thereby ſecuring, Caſilinum, a ſmall town ſituated on 
the Vulturnus, which ſeparated the territories of Faler- 


num from thoſe of Capua: He afterwards detached 
four thouſand men, to go and ſeize the only narrow pals 
through which Hannibal could come out; and: then, 


according to his uſual cuſtom, poſts himſelf with the 


\ 


remainder of the army on the hills adjoining to the road. | 

The Carthaginians arrive, and encamp in the plain 
at the foot of the mountains. And now,. the craity I 
NT ä Carthaginian 
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Carthaginian falls into the ſame ſnare he had laid for 
Flaminius at the defile of Thraſymene ; and it ſeem- 
ed impoſſible for him ever to extricate himſelf out of 
this difficulty, there being but one outlet, of which 
the Romans were poſſeſſed. Fabius, fancying him- 
ſelf ſure of his prey, was only contriving how td ſeize 
it. He flattered himſelf with the probable hopes of 
putting an end to the war by this ſingle battle. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he thought fit to defer the attack till the 
next day. 
Hannibal perceived, that * his own artifices were 


now employed againſt him. It is in ſuch junctures as 


theſe, that a general has need of great preſence of 


mind, and unuſual fortitude, to view danger in its ut- 


moſt extent, without being ſtruck with the leaſt dread ; 

and to find out ſure and inſtant expedients without 
deliberating. Immediately the Carthaginian general 
cauſed two thouſand oxen to be got together, and or- 
dered ſmall bundles of vine-branches.to be tied to their 
horns. He then commanded the branches to be ſet on 
fire in the dead of night, and the oxen to be driven 
with violence to the top of the hills where the Romans 
were encamped. As ſoon as thoſe creatures felt the 
flame, the pain putting them in a rage, they flew up 
and down on all ſides, and ſet fire to the ſhrubs and 
buſhes they met in their way. This ſquadron, of a 
new kind, was ſuſtained by a good number of light- 
armed ſoldiers, who had orders to ſeize upon the ſum- 
mit of the mountain, and to charge the enemy in caſe 
they ſhould meet them. All things happened which 
Hannibal had foreſeen. The Romans, who guarded 
the defile, ſeeing the fires ſpread over the hills which 
were above them, and imagining that it was Hanni- 


bal making his eſcape by torch- light, quit their poſt, 


and run up to the mountains to oppoſe his paſſage. 


The main body of the army not knowing what to 
think of all this tumult ; and Fabius himſelf not dar- 


ing to ſtir, as it was exceſſively dark, for fear of a 


ſurprize, waits for the return of the day. Hannibal 
1 ſeizes 


* Nec Annibalem ſefellit ſuis ſe artibus peti. Liv. 
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ſeizes this opportunity, marches his troops and the 
ſpails through the defile which was now unguarded, and 
reſcues his army out of a ſnare in which, had Fabius 
been but a little more vigorous, it would either have 
been deſtroyed, or at leaſt very much weakened. It 


is glorious for a man to turn his very errors to his ad- 


vantage, and make them ſubſervient to his reputation. 
The Carthaginian army returned to Apulia, till 
purſued and haraſſed by the Romans. The dictator, 
ing obliged to take a journey to Rome, on account 
of ſome religious ceremonies, earneſtly- intreated his 
general of horſe, before his departure, not to fight 
during his abſence. However, Minucius did not re- 
gard either his advice or his entreaties ; but the very 
firſt opportunity he had, whilſt part of Hannibal's 
troops were foraging, he charged the reſt, and gained 


- ſome advantage, He immediately ſent advice of this 


to Rome, as if he had obtained a conſiderable victory. 
The news of this, with what had juſt before happened 


at the paſſage of the defile, raiſed complaints and mur- 
murs againſt the flow and timorous circumſpection of 


Fabius. In a word, matters were carried ſo far, that 
the Roman people gave his general of horſe an equal 
authority with him; a thing unheard of before. The 
dictator was upon the road when he received advice of 
this: For he had left Rome, in order that he might 
not be an eye-witnels of what was contriving againſt 
bim. His conſtancy, however, was not ſhaken. He 
was very ſenſible, that though his authority in the 
command wes divided, yet his ſkill in the art of war 
was not ſo *. This foon became manifeſt. 

Minucms, grown arrogant at the advantage he had 
gained over his collegue, propoſed that each ſhould 
command a day alternately, or even a longer time. 
But Fabius rejected this propoſal, as it would have 
expoſed the whole army to danger, whilſt under the 


commend of Minucius. He therefore choſe to divide 


the troops, in order that it might be in his power to 
preierve, at leaſt, that part which ſhould fall to his ſhare. 
| Hannibal, 


d gatis fidens handquaquam cum imperii jure artem imperandi 
equatam. Liv, J. xxit. n. 26 


— 
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+ Hannibal, fully informed of all that paſſed in the 
Roman camp, was over-joyed to hear of this difſenſion 
of the two commanders. He therefore laid a ſnare for 
the raſh Minucius, who accordingly plunged headlong 
into it; and engaged the enemy on an eminence, in 
which an ambuſcade was concealed. But his troops 
being ſoon put into diſorder, were juſt upon the point 
of being cut to pieces, when Fabius, alarmed by the 
ſudden outcries of the wounded, called aloud to his 
ſoldiers: © Let us haſten to the aſſiſtance of Minu- 
« cus: Let us fly and ſnatch the victory from the 
« enemy, and extort from our fellow-citizens a con- 
« feſſton of their fault.” This ſuccour was very ſea- 
ſonable, and compelled Hannibal to found a retreat. 
The latter, as he was retiring, ſaid, That the cloud 
« which had been long hovering on the ſummit of the 

& mountains, had at laſt burſt with a loud crack, and 
« cauſed a mighty ſtorm.” So important and ſeaſon- 
able a ſervice done by the dictator, opened the eyes of 
Minucius. He accordingly acknowledged his error, 
returned immediately to his duty and obedience, and 
ſhewed, that it is ſometimes more glorious to know 
how to atone for a fault, than not to have committed it. 


The ſtate of AFFAIRS in SPAIN. 


(d) In the beginning of this campaign, Cn. Scipio, 
having ſuddenly attacked the Carthaginian fleet, com- 
manded by Hamilcar, defeated it, and took twenty- 
five ſhips, with a great quantity of rich ſpoils. This 
victory mad2 the Romans ſenſible, that they ought to 
be particularly attentive to the affairs of Spain, becauſe 
Hannibal could draw conſiderable ſupplies both of men 
and money from that country. Accordingly they ſent 
a fleet thither, the command whereof was given to 
P. Scipio, who, after his arrival in Spain, having 
joined his brother, did the commonwealth very great 
ſervice. Till that time the Romans had never ven- 
tured beyond the Ebro. They then were ſatisfied, 
with their having gained the friendſhip of the nations 

| R 4 5 ſituated 
(4) Polyb. I. iti, p. 24-250. Liv. l. xxii. n. 19-22, 
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firuated between that river and Italy, and confirming it 
by alliances : But under Publius, they croſſed the Ebro, 


and carried their arms much farther up into the country. 
The circumſtance which contributed moſt to pro- 


mote their affairs, was, the treachery of a Spaniard in 


K. M. 
3789. 
A. Rom. 
833 * 


Saguntum. Hannibal had left there the children of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed families in Spain, whom he had 
taken as hoſtages. Abelox, for ſo this Spaniard was 
called, perſuaded Boſtar, the governor of the city, to 
fend back theſe young men into their country, in or- 
der, by that means, to attach the inhabitants more 
firmly to the Carthaginian intereſt. He himſelf was 
charged with this commiſſion. But he carried them 
to the Romans, who afterwards delivered them to 
their relations, and, by ſo acceptable a preſent, acquired 
their amity. | 1 5 


FR The BATTLE of C ANN. 
(e) The next ſpring, C. Terentius Varro and I. 
Amilius Paulus were choſen conſuls at Rome. In 
this campaign, which was the third of the ſecond Pu- 
nic war, the Romans did what had never been prac- 
tiſed before, viz. to compoſe the army of eight legi- 
ons, cach conſiſting of five thouſand men, excluſive 
of the allies. For, as we have already obſerved, the 
Romans never raiſed but four legions, each of which 
conſiſted of about four thouſand ſoot, and three hun- 
dred horie *. They never, except on the moſt impor- 
tant occaſions, made them conſiſt of five thouſand of 
the one, and four hundred of the other. As for the 
troops of the alles, their infantry was cqual to that of 
the legions, but they had three times as many horſe. 
Each oj the conſuls had commonly half the troops 
Ot the allies, with two legions, in order for them to 
act ſcparately; and all theſe forces were very ſeldom 
uſcd at the lame time, and in the fame expedition. 
icre the Romans had not only four, but eight legi- 
033, 10 important did the affair appear to them. The 
5 | ate 

(e) Polyb. J. iii. p. 255—268. Liv. I. xxii. n. 34— 54. 


* Polyhics ſuppoſes only tauo hun- Lipſius thinks that this is a miſlake 
ared horjp wa gach legion: But J. euther of the author or tranſcriber. 
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foregoing year, Servilius and Attilius, ſhould ſerve in 
the army as proconſuls ; but the latter could net go 
into the field, by reaſon of his great age. 

Varro, at his ſetting out from Rome, had declared 
openly, that he would fall upon the enemy the very 
firſt opportunity, and put an end to the war; adding, 
that it would never be terminated, ſo long as men, of 
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ſenate even thought fit, that the two conſuls of the 


the character of Fabius, ſhould be at the head of the 


Roman armies. An advantage which he gained over 
the Carthaginians, of whom near ſeventeen hundred 
were killed, greatly increaſed his boldneſs and arro- 
gance. As for Hannibal, he conſidered this loſs as a 
real advantage; being perſuaded that it would ſerve 
as a bait to the conſul's raſhneſs, and prompt him on 


to a battle, which he wanted extremely. It was after- 
wards known, that Hannibal was reduced to ſuch a. 


ſcarcity of proviſions, that he could not poſſibly have 
ſubſiſted ten days longer. The Spaniards were already 


meditating to leave” him. So that there would have 


been an end of Hannibal and his army, if his 
fortune had not thrown a Varro in his way. 

Both armies having often removed from place to 
place, came in ſight of each other near Cannæ, a little 
town in Apulia, ſituated on the river Aufidus. As 


good 


Hannibal was encamped in a level open country, and 


his cavalry much ſuperior to that of the Romans, - 
milius did not think proper to engage in ſuch a place. 


He was for drawing the enemy into an irregular ſpot, 


where the infantry might have the greateſt ſhare in the 
action. But his collegue, who was wholly unexperi- 
enced, was of a contrary opinion. Such is the incon- 
veniency of a divided command; jealouſy, a diſparity 


of tempers, or a diverfity of views, ſeldom failing to 


create a diſſenſion between the two generals. 
The troops on each ſide were, for ſome time, con- 
tented with ſlight ſkirmiſhes. But, at laſt, one day, 


when Varro had the command (for the two conſuls 


took it by turns) preparations were made on both ſides 


for battle. Emilius had not been conſulted; yet, 
RT | though | 
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though he extremely diſapproved the conduct of his 
| collegue, as it was not in his power to prevent it, he 
| ſeconded him to the utmoſt. | 
| _ Hannibal, after having made his ſoldiers obſerve, 
that, being ſuperior in cavalry, they could not poſſibly 
have pitched upon a better ſpot for fighting, had it 
been left to their choice: Return then, ſays he, 
* thanks to the gods, for having brought the ene. 
my hither, that you may triumph over them; and 
thank me alſo, for having reduced the Romans to a 
<« neceſſity of coming to an engagement. After three 
great victories, won ſucceſſively, is not the remem- 
„ brance of your own actions ſufficient to inſpire you 
* with courage? By the former battles, you are be. 
come maſters of the open country; but this will put 
you in poſſeſſion of all the cities, and (I preſume to 
* ſay it) of all the riches and power of the Romans. 
„It is not words that we want, but action. I truſt in 
the gods, that you ſhall ſoon ſee my promiſes ve- 
54 ried.” | 5 
The two armies were very unequal in number. That 
of the Romans, including the allies, amounted to four- 
ſcore thouſand foot, and a little above ſix thouſand 
horſe; and that of the Carthaginians conſiſted but of 
forty thouſand foot, all well diſciplined, and of ten 
thouſand horſe. ÆEmilius commanded the right wing 
of the Romans, Varro the left, and Servilius, one of 
the conſuls of the laſt year, was poſted in the center. 
Hannibal, who had the art of taking all advantages, 
had poſted himſelf, fo as the wind Vulturnus “, which 
riſes at certain ſtated times, ſhauld blow directly in the 
faces of the Romans during the fight, and cover them 
with duſt; then keeping the river Aufidus on his left, 
and poſting his cavalry in the wings, he formed his 
main body of the Spaniſh and Gallick infantry, which 
he poſted in the center, with half the African heavy- 
armed foot on their right, and half on their left, on the 
ſame line with the cavalry. His army being thus drawn 


A violent burning wind, blow;- of bot duſt, and blinded and * 
ing Saut h-· South. Eaſt, aubich, in this the Romans, 
Nat and ſandy country, raiſed clouds 
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up, he put himſelf at the head of the Spaniſh and 
Gallick infantry ; and having drawn them out of the 
line, advanced to begin the battle, rounding his front 
as he advanced nearer the enemy ; and extending his 
flanks in the ſhape of a half-moon, in order that he 
might leave no interval between his main body and 
the reſt of the line, which conſiſted of the heavy- 
armed infantry, who had not moved from their 

. | | 1255 

x The fight ſoon began, and the Roman legions that 
were in the wings, ſeeing their center warmly attack- 
ed, advanced to charge the enemy in flank. Hanni- 
bal's main body, after a brave reſiſtance, finding them- 
{elves furiouſly attacked on all ſides, gave way, being 
overpowered by numbers; and retired through the in- 
terval they had left in the center of the line. The 
Romans having purſued them thither with eager con- 
fuſion, the two wings of the African infantry, which 
was freſh, well- armed, and in good order, wheeled 
about on a ſudden towards that void ſpace in which 
the Romans, who were already fatigued, had thrown 
themſelves in diſorder ; and attacked them vigorouſly 
on both ſides, without allowing them time to recover 
\ themſelves, or leaving them ground to draw up. In 
the mean time, the two wings of the cavalry, having 


defeated thoſe of the Romans, which were much infe- 


rior to them; and in order to purſue the broken and 


ſcattered ſquadrons, having left only as many forces 


as were neceſſary to keep them from rallying, advanced 
and charged the rear of the Roman infantry, which, 
being ſurrounded at once on every ſide by the enemy's 
horſe and foor, was all cut to pieces, after having 
fought with unparallelled bravery. Æmilius, being 
covered with the wounds he had received in the fight, 
was afterwards killed by a body of the enemy to whom 


he was not known; and with him two quzſtors, one 
and twenty military tribunes, mafſy who had been 


either conſuls or prætors; Servilius, one of the laſt 
year's conſuls ; Minucius, the late general of the horſe 
to Fabius, and fourſcore ſenators. Above ſeventy 

4 = | ; thouſand 
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thouſand men fell in this battle“; and the Carthagi- 
nians, ſo great was their fury +, did not give over 
the ſlaughter, till Hannibal, in the very heat of it, 
called out to them ſeveral times; Stop, ſoldiers; ſpare 
the vanquiſaed. Ten thouſand men, who had been left 
to guard the camp, ſurrendered themſelves priſoners 
of war after the battle. Varro the conſul retired to 
Venuſia, with only ſeventy horſe; and about four thou- 
ſand men eſcaped into the neighbouring cities. Thus 
Hannibal remained maſter of the field, he being chiefly 
indebted for this, as well as for his former victories, 
to the ſuperiority of his cavalry over that of the Ro- 
mans. He-lofſt tour thouſand Gauls, fifteen hundred 
Spaniards and Africans, and two hundred horſe. 

Maharbal, one of the Carthaginian generals, adviſed 
Hannibal to march directly to Rome, promiſing him, 
that within five days they ſhould ſup in the Capitol. 
Hannibal anſwering, that it was an affair which re- 

uired mature examination; © I ſee, replies Mahar- 
« bal, that the gods have not endowed the ſame man 
e with all talents. You, Hannibal, know how to con- 
<« quer, but not to make the beſt uſe of a victory . 

It is pretended that this delay ſaved Rome and the 
empire. Many authors, and among the reſt Livy, 
charge Hannibal, on this occaſion, as guilty of a ca- 
pital error. - But others, more reſerved, are not for 
condemning, without evident proofs, ſo renowned a 

general, who, in the reſt of his conduct, was never 
_ wanting, either in prudence to make choice of the 
beſt expedients, or in readineſs to put his 1 5 in 
execution. They, beſides, are inclined to judge favou- 
rably of him, from the authority, or at leaſt the ſilence 
of Polybius, who, ſpeaking of the memorable conſe- 
quences of this celebrated battle, ſays, That the Car- 
thaginians were firmly perſuaded, that they ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of Rome at the firſt aſſault: But hen 
| c 


* Livyleſſens very much the num- 
ber of the ſlain, making them amount 
but to about forty-three thouſand. But 
Polybius ought rather to be believed. 

| + Duo maxim exercitus cæſi ad 
hoſtium ſatietatem, donec Anni- 


bal diceret militi ſuo: Parce ferro. 


Flore I. i. ©. 6. 


t Tum Maharbal : Non omnia 
nimirum eidem Dii dedere. Vin- 
cere ſcis, Annibal, victoria utt 
neſcis. Liv. I. xxii. n. 51. | 
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he does not mention, how this could poſſibly have 
been effected, as that city was very populous, warlike, 
ſtrongly fortified, and defended with a garriſon of two 
legions z nor does he any where give the leaſt hint that 
ſuch a project was feaſible, or that Hannibal did wrong 
in not attempting to put it in execution. | 
And indeed, if we examine matters more narrowly, 
we ſhall find, that, according to the common maxims 
of war, it could not be undertaken. It is certain, that 
Hannibal's whole infantry, before the battle, amounted 
but to forty thouſand men; and as ſix thouſand of 
theſe had been ſlain in the action, and, doubtleſs, 
many more either wounded or diſabled, there could 
remain but ſix or ſeven and twenty thouſand foot fit for 
ſervice; now this number was not ſufficient to inveſt 
ſo large a city as Rome, which had a river running 
through it; nor to attack it in form, becauſe they had 


neither engines, ammunition, nor any other things ne- 


ceſſary for carrying on a ſiege. (7) For want of theſe, 
Hannibal, even after his victory at Thraſymene, miſ- 
carried in his attempt upon Spoletum; and ſoon at- 
ter the battle of Cannæ, was forced to raiſe the ſiege 
of a little nameleſs city *. Ir cannot be denied, but 
that, had he miſcarried on the preſent occaſion, no- 
thing leſs could have been expected but that he muſt 
have been irrecoverably loſt. However, to form a 
juſt judgment of this matter, a man ought to be a ſol- 
dier, and ſhould, perhaps, have been upon the ſpot. 
This is an old diſpute, on which none but thoſe who 
are perfectly well ſkilled in the art of war, ſhould pre- 
tend to give their opinion. „%%% 
(8) Soon after the battle of Cannæ, Hannibal diſ- 
patched his brother Mago to Carthage, with the news 
of his victory; and at the ſame time to demand ſuc- 
cours, in order that he might be enabled to put an end 
to the war. Mago being arrived, made, in full ſenate, 
a lofty ſpeech, in which he extolled his brother's ex- 
ploits, and diſplayed the great advantages he 8 | 
EL | aine 
„ Liv. 1. xxi. n. 9. Ibid. I. xxill, n. 18. (8) Liy. F. i. 
' Caftinum, | | ; 
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gained over the Romans. And, to give a more lively 
idea of the greatneſs of the victory, by ſpeaking in ſome 
meaſure to the eye, he poured out, in the middle of 
the ſenate, a buſhel * of gold rings, which had been 
taken from the fingers of ſuch of the Roman nobility 
as had fallen in the battle of Cannæ. He concluded 
with demanding money, proviſions, and freſh troops. 
All the ſpectators were ſtruck with an extraordina 
joy; upon which Imilcon, a great ſtickler for Hanni- 
bal, fancying he now had a fair opportunity to inſult 
Hanno, the chief of the contrary faction, aſked him, 
whether he was ſtill diſſatisfied with the war they were 
carrying on againſt the Romans, and was for having 
Hannibal delivered up to them? Hanno, without diſ- 
covering the leaſt emotion, replied, that he was {till of 
the ſame mind; and that the victories they ſo much 
boaſted (ſuppoling them real) could not give him joy, 
but only in proportion as they ſhould be made ſubſer- 
vient to an advantageous peace: He then undertook 
to prove, that the mighty exploits, on which they in- 
ſifted ſo much, were a chimerical and imaginary. 
] have cut to pieces, ſays he, (continuing Mago's 
<« tpeech) the Roman armies: Send nie ſome troops. 
<« --- What more could you aſk, had you been con- 
« quered? I have twice ſeized upon the enemy's 
camp, full (no doubt) of proviſions of every kind. 
« --- Send me proviſions and money. Could you 
% have talked otherwiſe had you loſt your camp?” 
He then aſked Mago, whether any of the Latin nati- 
ons were come over to Hannibal, and whether the Ro- 
mans had made him any propoſals of peace,? To this 
Mago anſwering in the negative: I then perceive, 
<« replied Hanno, that we are no farther advanced, 
than when Hannibal firſt landed in Italy.” The 
inference he drew from hence was, that neither men 
nor money ought to be ſent. But Hannibal's faction 
prevailing at that tune, no regard was paid to Hanno's 
— . remon- 


* Pliny 1. xxxiii. c. 1. ſays, that buſhels and a half; but be thinks Yr 
there were three buſhels ſent to Car- moſt probable, that there avas but 
thage. Livy obſerves, that ſome _ one, I. xxxiii. n. 12. Florus, l. 1 
autbers make them amount to three c. 16. makes it two buſhels, 
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temonſtrances, which were conſidered merely as the ef- 
fect of prejudice and jealouſy ; and accordingly, orders 
were given for levying the ſupplies of men and money 

which Hannibal required. ny. 5 ſet out immediate! 
for Spain, to raiſe twenty-four thouſand foot, and four 
thouland horſe in that country; but theſe levies were 
afterwards ſtopped, and ſent another way; ſo eager 
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was the contrary faction to oppoſe the deſigns of a ge- 
neral whom they utterly abhorred. (5) Whereas, in 


Rome, a conſul, who had fled, was thanked becauſe 
he had not deſpaired of the commonwealth ; at Car- 
thage, people were almoſt angry with Hannibal, for 
being victorious. But Hanno could never forgive him 
the advantages he had gained in this war, becauſe he 
had . ee it in oppoſition to his counſel. Thus 
being more jealous for the honour of his own opinions 
than for the good of his country, and a greater enemy 
to the Carthaginian general than to the Romans, he 
did all that lay in his power to prevent future, and to 
ruin eee „ 


HANNIBAL fakes up his wintcr-quarters in Capua. 

(i) The battle of Cannz ſubjected the moſt power- 
ful nations of Italy to Hannibal, drew over to 5 in- 
tereſt Græcia Magna *, with the city of Tarentum; 
and fo wreſted, from the Romans, their moſt ancient 
allies, among whom the Capuans held the firſt rank. 
This city, by the fertility ” its ſoil, its advantageous 
ſituation, and the bleſſings of a long peace, had 
to great wealth and power. Luxury, and a flow of 
pleaſures, (the uſual attendants on wealth) had cor- 


roſe 


rupted the minds of all its citizens, who, from their - 


natural inclination, were but too much inclined to vo- 
luptuouſneſs and all exceſſes. | 


Hannibal + made choice of this city for his winter- 


quarters. 
(] De St. Evrem. (i) Liv. J. xxiii. n. 4---18. 
Cæterum quum Grzci omnem all the maritime coaſt, this very cour- 


fere oram maritimam Coloniis ſais, try, 1 with Sicily) was cal- 
e Grzcia deductis, obſiderent, &c. led 


But after the Creeks had, by their Geograph. 1. iii. c. 30. = 
colonies, poſſeſſed themſelves of almoſt f Ibi partem majorem hiemis 
h | | exercitum 


ræcia Magna, Sc. Cluver. 
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quarters. Here it was that his ſoldiers, who had ſuf 
tained the moſt, grievous toils, and braved the moſt 
formidable dangers, were overthrowyn by, dehghts and 
a profuſion of all things, into which they plunged with 
the greater eagerneſs, às they, till then, had been 
ſtrangers to them. Their courage was ſo greatly ener- 
vated in this bewitching retirement, that all their after. 
efforts were owing rather to the fame and ſplendor of 
their former victories, than to their preſent ſtrength. 
When Hannibal marched his forces out of the city, 
one would have taken them for other men, and the 
reverſe of thoſe who had ſo lately marched into it. 
Accuſtomed, during the winter- ſeaſon, to commodi- 
ous lodgings, 4 and plenty, they were no longer 
able to bear hunger, thirſt, long marches, watchings, 
and the other toils of war; not to mention that all 
obedience, all diſcipline were entirely laid aſide. 
L only tranſcribe on this occaſion from Livy, who, 
if he may be credited, thinks Hannibal's ſtay at Capua 
a reproach to his conduct; and pretends, that he there 
was. guilty of an infinitely greater error, than when le 
neglected to march directly to Rome after the battle 
of Cannæ. For this delay“, ſays Livy, might ſeem 
only to have retarded his victory; whereas this laſt 
* miſ-conduct rendered him abſolutely incapable of ever 
defeating the enemy. In a word, as Marcellus ob- 
ſerved judiciouſſy afterwards, Capua was to the Car- 
thaginians and their general, what Cannæ had been 
to the Romans. There their martial genius, their love 
of diſcipline were loſt: There their former fame, and 
their almoſt certain hopes of future glory, vaniſhed a: 
once. And indeed, from thenceforth the affairs of 
HFannibal advanced to their decline by ſwift ſteps; 
+ OR Ps a es. Fortune 
exercitum in tectis habuit; adver- lla enim cundtatio diſtuliſſe 
ſus omnia humana mala ſæpe ac modo victoriam videri potuit, bie 
diu durantem, bonis inexpertum error vires ademiſſe ad vincen- 
atque in ſuetum. Itaque quos nulla dum. Liv. I. xxiii. n. 18. 
mali vicerat vis, perdidere nimia Capuam Annibali Cannas ſu- 
bona ac voluptates immodicæ, et ifſe: ibi virtutem bellicam, ibi mi- 
eo impenſius, quo avidius ex inſo- litarem diſciplinam, ibi preterit! 


lentia in eas ſe merſerant. Liv. temporis famam, ibi ſpem futuri 
dane, 5 .extinctam. Liv. ). XX. n. 45. 
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fortune declared in favour of prudence, and victory 
ſeemed now reconciled to the Romans. bi 


I know not whether Livy has reaſon to impute all 
theſe fatal conſequences to the delicious abode of Ca- 
pua. If we examine carefully all the circumſtances of 
this hiſtory, we ſhall ſcarce be able to perſuade our- 
| ſelves, that the little progreſs which was afterwards 
made by the arms of Hannibal, ought to be aſcribed 


to Capua. It might, indeed, have been one cauſe, 
but this would be a very inconſiderable one: And 
the bravery with which the forces of Hannibal, after- 
wards defeate | 

the towns they took even in fight of the Romans; 


d the armies of conſuls and prætors; 


their maintaining their conquefts ſo vigorouſly, and 


ſtaying fourteen years after this in Italy, in ſpite of the 
Romans; all theſe circumſtances may induce us to be- 
lieve, that Livy lays too great a ſtreſs on the delights 


of Capua. 


The real cauſe of the decay of Hannibal's affairs, 


was owing to his want of neceſſary recruits and ſuc- 
cours from Carthage. (i) After Mago's ſpeech, the 
Carthaginian ſenate had judged it neceſſary, in order 
for the carrying on the conqueſts in Italy, to fend thi- 
ther a conſiderable reinforcement of Numidian horſe, 


forty elephants, and a thouſand talents ; and to hire, 


in Spain, twenty thouſand foot, and four thouſand 
| horſe, to reinforce their armies in Spain and Italy. 
(e) Nevertheleſs, Mago could obtain an order but for 
twelve thouſand foot, and two thouſand five hundred 
horſe : And even, When he was juſt going to march 
to Italy with an army, ſo much inferior to that which 
had been promiſed him, he was countermanded and 
ſent to Spain. So that Hannibal, after theſe mighty 
promiſes, had neither infantry, cavalry, elephants, 
nor money ſent him; but was left to his ſhifts. His 
army was now reduced to twenty-ſix thouſand foot, 
and nine thouſand horſe. How could it be poſſible 
for him, with ſo inconſiderable an army, to ſeize, in 


an enemy's country, on all the advantageous poſts; to 


awe his new allies, to preſerve his old conqueſts and 
. 8 . — 
(i) Liv. 1. xxiii. n. 3. (Y Ibid. n. 32. 
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form new ones; and to keep the field, with advan- 
tage, againſt two armies of the Romans which were 


recruited every year? This was the true-cauſe of the 
declenſion of Hannibal's affairs, and of the ruin of 
" thoſe of Carthage. Was the part where Polybius 


treated this ſubject extant, we doubtleſs ſhould find, 


that he lays a greater ſtreſs on this cauſe, than on the 


luxurious delights of Capua,  _ 


The tranſactions relating to Spain and Sardinia. 


() The two Scipio's continued in the command of 
Spain, and their arni3 were making a conſiderable pro- 
greſs there, when Aſdrubal, who alone ſeemed able to 
cope with them, received orders from Carthage, to 


march into Italy to the relief of his brother. Before he 


left Spain, he writ to the ſenate, to convince them of 


the abſolute neceſſity of their ſending a general in his 
ſtead, who had abilities ſufficient for oppoſing the Ro- 
mans. Imilcon was therefore ſent thither with an ar- 
my; and Aſdrubal ſet out upon his march with his, 


in order to go and join his brother. The news of his 


* 
yo 


departure was no ſooner known, but the greateſt part 
of Spain was ſubjected by the Scipio's. Theſe two 
generals, animated by ſuch ſignal ſucceſs, reſolved to 
prevent him, if poſſible, from leaving Spain. They 
conſidered the danger to which the Romans would be 


expoſed, if, being ſcarce able to reſiſt Hannibal only, 
they ſhould be attacked by the two brothers, at the 


head of two powerful armies. They therefore pur- 


ſued Aſdrubal, and, coming zup with that general, 
forced him to fight, againſt his inclination. Afdru- 


bal was overcome; and, ſo far from being able to 


continue his march for Italy, he found that it would 


be impoſſible for him to continue with any ſafety in 
in. 


took a ſtill greater number of priſoners, among whom 


The Carthaginians had no better ſucceſs in Sardinia. 
Deſigning to take advantage of ſome rebellions they | 
had fomented in that country, they loſt twelve thou- 
ſand men in a battle fought againſt the Romans, who 


1 5 ö : „ were 
; | (1) Liv, 1, XX111, n. 2630-32 [( 40, 41. 


: . 
7. — 
A 72 * 
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were Aſdrubal ſurnamed Calvus, Hanno, and Mago, f 
who were diſtinguiſhed by their birth as well as mili- WH 

_ tary exploits. | | ; =o 


The ill. ſucceſs of HanniBal. The SIEGES of Capua 
A „» & l Nome. .- | ; 
(m) From Hannibal's abode in Capua, the Cartha- A. M. 
ginian affairs in Italy no longer ſupported their repu- 5 Rom. 
tation. M. Marcellus, firſt as prætor, and afterwards 335 
as conſul, had contributed very much to this revolu- | 
tion. He haraſſed Hannibal's army on every occa- 
fion, ſeized upon his quarters, forced him to raiſe 
fieges, and even defeated him in ſeveral engagements; 
ſo that he was called the Sword of Rome, as Fabius 
had before been named its Buckler. ; 
But what moſt affected the Carthaginian general, A. M. 
was, to ſee Capua beſieged by the Romans. In order ,3793: 
therefore to preſerve his reputation among his allies, 
by a vigorous ſupport of thoſe who held the chief rank _ 
as ſuch, he flew to the relief of that city, brought * 
forward his forces, attacked the Romans, and fought 
ſeveral battles to oblige them to raiſe the ſiege. At 
laſt, ſeeing all his meaſures defeated, he marched A. M. 
haſtily towards Rome, in order to make a powerful 3794 , 
diverſion, He had ſome hopes, in caſe he could have on. 
an opportunity, in the firſt conſternation, to ſtorm = 
ſome part of the city, of drawing the Roman generals 
with all their forces from the ſiege of Capua, to the 
rehef of their capital ; at leaſt he flattered himſelf, 
that if, for the ſake of continuing the ſiege, they ſhould 
divide their forces, their weakneſs might then offer an 
occaſion, either to the Capuans or himſelf, of engag- 
ing and defeating them. Rome was ſtruck, but not 
confounded. A propoſal being made by one of the 
ſenators, to recall all the armies to ſuccour Rome ; Fa- 
bius + declared, that it would be ſhameful in them to 
be'terrified, and forced to change their meaſures upon 
every motion of Hannibal. They therefore contented 


$37» 


* 
1 8 
9 
8 


. I 2 themſelves 
(m) Liv. 1. xxili. n. 41---46.. 1. xxv. n. 22. 1. xxvi. n. 5-16. 
 * Not Hannibat's brotber. cumagi ad omnes Annibalis com- 


t Flagitioſum eſſe terreri ac cir - minationes. Liv. d. xxvi. n. 8. 


0 IHS TOCRT F TRE 
themſelyes with only recalling part of the army, and 
one of the generals, Q Fulvius the proconſul, from 
the ſiege. Hannibal, atter making ſome devaſtations, 
drew up his army in order of battle before the city, 
and the conſul did the ſame, Both ſides were prepar- 
ing to ſignalize themſelves in a battle, of which Rome 
was to be the recompence, when a violent ſtorm obliged 
them to ſeparate. They were no ſooner returned to 
their reſpective camps, but the face of the heavens 
grew calm and ſerene. The ſame happened frequently 
afterwards; inſomuch that Hannibal, believing that 
there was ſomething ſupernatural in the event, ſaid, ac- 
cording % Livy, that Jometimes * his own will, and 
ſometimes fortune, would not ſuffer him to take Rome. 
But the circumſtances which moſt ſurprized and in- 
timidated him, was the news, that, whilſt he lay en- 
3 camped at one of the gates of Rome, the Romans had 
{ent out recruits for the army in Spain at another gate; 
and at the ſame time, difpoſed of the ground whereon 
his camp was pitched, notwithſtanding which, it had 
been fold for its full value. So barefaced a contempt 
ſtung Hannibal to the quick : He therefore, on the 
& other fide, expoſed to ſale the ſhops of the goldſmiths 
round the Forum. After this bravado he retired, and, 
in his march, plundered the rich temple of the god- 
i FeroniaF, » = | 
. Capua, thus left to itſelf, held out but very little 
longer. After that ſuch of its ſenators, as had the 
chief hand in the revolt, and conſequently could not 
expect any quarter from the Romans, had put them- 
ſelves to a truly tragical death ꝓ, the city ſurrendered 
OS | | | 7 at 
* Avdita vox Annibalis fertur, hurt over burning\coals. There are 
Potiundz ſibi urbis Romæ, modo Mill extant ſome medals of Auguftus, 
mentem non dari, . modo fortu- 7#z which this goddeſs is repreſented 
nam. Liv. l. xxvi. n. 11. abith a crown on her head. a 
+ Feronia was the goddeſs of 1 Pilius Virius, the chief of this 
groves, and there was one. evith ' conſpiracy, after having repreſented 
à temple in it, dedicated to her, a: to the Capuan ſenate, the ſevere 
the foot of the mountain. Sorafte. treatment which his country might 
Strabo, ſpeaking of the grove where expect from the Romans, prevailed 
tbis goddeſs abas worſhipped, fays, with twenty-ſeven ſenators to $9 
that a ſacrifice vas offered auuually with him to his own houſe, evhere, 


to ber in it ; and that her Votartes. after eating a plentiful dinner, and 
zuſpired by this goddeſs, walked un- © heating 
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a diſcretion. The ſucceſs of this ſiege, which, by the 
happy conſe e de Ph i Web e e 
deciſiye, and gave the Romans a viſible ſuperiority 
over the Carthaginians; diſplayed, at the ſame time, 
how formidable the beer of the Romans was, ® hen 
they undeftook to punifh their perfidious allies z, and 
the feeble protection which Hannibal could afford his 
friends, at a time when they, moſt wanted t. 
The Drrrar and DEATH of the two Scip10's in Span. 

) The face of affairs was very much changed in A. M. 
Spain. The Carthaginians had three armies in that 3793 + 
4 17 5 1 1 111 101 130 + © a 
country; one commanded by Aſdrubal, che ſon of 537. 
| Gifgo ; the ſecond by Afdrubal, fon of Hamiſcar; 
and a third under Mago, who had joined the Hrſt AC 
drubal. The two Scipio's, Cneus and Publius, were 
for dividing Het forces, and attacking the enemy ſe-, 
pararely, 'which was the cauſe of their rut. It a8cor. 
dingly was agreed that Crieus, with a ſmall number of 
Romans, and thirty thouſand Celtiberians,”” ſhould 

| | 1 a OEAMICS: N 4 a eff 7 

march againſt Aſdrubal the ſon of Hamilcar; whilft 
Publius, with the remainder of the W of 
Romans and the allies of Italy, ſhould advance againſt 

Publius was vanquiſhed firſt. To the two leaders 

whom he had to oppoſe, Maſiniffa, elate with the 

victories he had lately gained over Syphzx, joined him- 
ſelf; and was to be ſoon followed by Indibilis, a pow- 
erful Spaniſh prince. The armies came to an engage 

ES 


ment. The Romans, being thus attacked on all ſides 
at once, made a brave refiſtance as long as they ha 
their general at their head; but the moment he fell, 
the few troops which had eſcaped the ſlaughter, ſecured 


The three victorious armies marched immediately 
; 7 1 ws | 8 3 I n | Arg 


(* Liv. L xxv. n. 32---39. 5 
beating tbemſel ves with wine, they 


„Li 


84 7 In 


* 
$43 


Confeſſio expreſſa boſti quanta 


all drank poiſon. Then, taking their 
laft farewell, ſome withdrew to 
their oaun 48 * others flaid with 
V:rius; and all expired before the 


gates avere opened to the Ramans. 
Liv, I. XXvi. n. 13, 14. 


, 
*% 5 
4 

a 


vis in Romanis ad expetendas por- 
nas ab infidelibus ſociis, & quam 
nihil in Annibale auxilii ad recep- 
tos in fidem tuendos eſſet. Liv. 
I, Avi. n. 16. 8 


* 
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ueſt of Cneus, in order to put an end to the war 


in 
by his defeat. He was already more than half yan- 
quiſhed, by the deſertion of his allies, who all forſook 


him; and left, to the Roman generals, this important 


| bewailed their memory, 


inſtruction *, viz. never to let their own forces be ex- 
ceeded in number by thoſe of foreigners. He gueſſed 
that his brother was ſlain, and his army defeated, up- 
on ſeeing ſuch great bodies of the enemy arrive. He 
ſurvived him but a ſhort time, being killed in the en- 
gagement. Theſe two great men were equally la- 
mented by their citizens and allies; and the Spaniards 
Decaule of the juſtice and mo- 
deration of their conduct. 
Theſe vaſt countries ſeemed now inevitably loſt; but 


the valour of L. Marcius, I a private officer of the 


cle, and reſtored 


Equeſtrian order, preſerved them to the Romans. 
Shortly after this, the younger Scipio was ſent thither, 
who greatly revenged the death of his father and un- 
the affairs of the Romans in Spain, 


to their former flouriſhing condition. 


A.M. 
F- S998. 
A. Rom. 


542. 


' The Derear and Death of AspRuBAL. 


(o) One unforeſeen defeat ruined all the meaſures, 
and. blaſted all the hopes of Hannibal with regard to 
Italy. The conſuls of this year, which was the ele- 
venth of the ſecond Punic war, (for I paſs over ſeve- 
ral events for brevity ſake) were C. Claudius Nero, 
and M. Livius. The latter had, for his province, the 
Ciſalpin Gaul, where he was to oppoſe Aſdrubal, who, 
it was reported, was preparing to paſs the Alps. The 
former commanded in the country of the Brurians, and 
in Lucania, that is, in the oppoſite extremity of Italy, 
and was there making head againſt Hannibal. 

The paſſage of the Alps gave Aſdrubal very i 

| | wn trouble, 


(o) Polyb. I. xi. p. 622---625. Liv. l. XXVii. p. 35---39---51- 


* Id quidem cavendum ſemper 
Romanis ducibus erit, exempla- 
que hec vere pro documentis ha- 

nda. Ne ita externis credant 


auxiliis, ut non plus ſui roboris 


ſuarumque proprie virium in caſ- 
tris habeant. Liv. n. 33. 
+ He attacked the Carthaginiant, 


who had divided themſelves into two 
camps, and were ſecure, as they 
thought, from any immediate a{tempt 
of the Romans; killed thirty-ſeven 
thouſand of them ; took one thouſand 
eight hundred priſoners, and brought 
of immenſe plunder. Liv. I. XXV- 
n. $9. : | 
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trouble, becauſe his brother had cleared the way for 


him, and all the-nations were diſpoſed to receive him, 
Some time after this, he diſpatched couriers to Han- 
nibal, but they were intercepted. Nero found by their 
letters, that Aſdrubal was haſtening to join his brother 
in Umbria. In a conjuncture of ſo delicate and im- 
portant a nature as this, when the ſafety of Rome la 


at ſtake, he thought himſelf at liberty to diſpenſe wit 


the eſtabliſned rules * of his duty, for the welfare of 


his country. In conſequence of this, it was his opinion, 

that ſuch a bold and unexpected blow ought to be 
ſtruck, as might be capable of ſtriking terror into the 
enemy; by marching to the relief of his collegue, in 
order for x 


their united forces. This deſign, if the ſeveral cir- 


cumſtances of it were thoroughly examined, will ap- 


pear exceeding remote from imprudence. To prevent 


the two brothers from joining their armies, was to ſave 


the ſtate. Very little would be hazarded, even though 
Hannibal ſhould be informed of the abſence of the 
conſul. From his army, which conſiſted of forty-two 
thouſand men, he drew out but ſeven thouſand for his 
own detachment, which indeed were the flower of his 
troops, but, at the ſame time, a very inconſiderable 
part of them. The reſt remained in the camp, which 
was 8 ſituated, and ſtrongly fortified. Now 


could it be ſuppoſed, that Hannibal would attack, and 


force a camp, defended by thirty-five thouſand men? 
Nero ſet out without giving his ſoldiers the leaft 
notice of his deſign. When he advanced ſo far, that 
it might be communicated without any danger, he 
told them, that he was leading them to certain victory: 
That, in war, all things depended upon reputation 
that the bare rumour of their arrival would diſconcert 
all the meaſures of the Carthaginians ; and that the 
whole honour of this battle would fall to them. 
They marched with extraordinary diligence, and 
joined the other conſul in the night, but did not pitch 
| ſeparate camps, the better to impoſe upon the _ 
| | The 
No general was allowed to leave PR province, to go into that of 
another. . Es; | 


em to charge Aſdrubal unexpectedly with 
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254 HISTORY OF IHE '. 
The troops which were newly arrived joined thoſe of 
Livius. The army of Porcivs the prætor was incamped 

near that of the conſul, and in the morning a council 
of war was held. Livius was of 2 that it might 
be proper to allow the troops ſome days to refreſh 
themſelves; but Nero beſought him not to ruin, by 
delay, an enterprize to which diſpatch only eould give 
ſucceſs; and to take advantage of the error of the ene- 
my, as well abſent as preſent. This advice was com- 
plied with, and accordingly the ſignal for battle was 
given. Aſdrubal, advancing to his foremoſt ranks, 
diſcovered by ſeveral circumſtances, that freſh troops 
were arrived; and he did not doubt but that they be- 
longed to the other conſul. This made him conjecture, 
that his brother had ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs, and, 
at the ſame time, fear, that he was come too late to 
His aſſiſtance. e t 
After making theſe reflections, he cauſed a retreat 

to be ſounded, and his army began to march in great 
diſorder. Night overtaking him, and his guides 
deſerting, he was uncertain what way to go. He 
marched, at random, along the banks of the river 
Metaurus *, and was preparing to croſs it, when the 
three armies of the enemy came up with him. In this 
extremity, he ſaw it would be impoſſible for him to 
avoid coming to an engagement; and therefore did 
all things which could be expected from the preſence 
of mind and valour of a great captain, He ſeized 
an advantageous poſt, and drew up his forces on a 
narrow ſpot, which gave him an opportunity of poſt- 
ing his left wing (the weakeſt part of his army) in 
ſuch a manner, that it could neither be attacked in 
front, nor charged in flank; and of giving to his 
main battle. and right wing, a greater depth than 
front. After this haſty dilpoſition of his forces, he 
poſted himſelf in the center, and firſt marched to at- 
rack the enemy's left wing; well knowing that all 
was at ſtake, and that he muſt either conquer or die. 
The battle laſted a long time, and was obſtinately 
difputed by both parties. Aſdrubal, eſpecially, 1 

Ze 


* 


* Now called Metaro. 
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lized himſelf in this engagement, and added new 
glory to that he had already acquired by a ſeries of 
| Ning actions. He led on his ſoldiers, trembling and 
quite diſpirited, againſt an enemy ſuperior to them 
both in numbers-and reſolution. He animated them 


by his words, ſupported them by his example, and, 


with intreaties and menaces, endeavoured to bring back 
thoſe wha fled ; till, at laſt, ſeeing that victory declared 
for the Romans, and being unable to ſurvive the loſs of 
ſo many thouſand men, who had quitted their country 
to follow his fortune, he ruſhed at once into the midſt 


of a Roman cohort, and there died in a manner worthy 


the ſon. of Hamilcar, and the brother of Hannibal. 

This was the moſt bloody battle the Carthaginians 
had fought during this war: And, whether we con- 
ſider the death of the general, or. the ſlaughter made 
of the Carthaginian forces, it may be looked upon as 
a repriſal for the battle of Cannæ. The Carthagini- 
ans loſt fifty- five thouſand, men ꝰ, and fix thouſand 
were taken priſoners. The Romans loſt eight thou- 
ſand. Theſe were fo weary of killing, that ſome per- 


ſon telling Livius, that he might very eaſily cut to 


pieces a body of the enemy who vere flying: It is fit, 
lays he, that ſome ſhould ſurvive, in order that they may 
carry the news of this defeat to the Carthagimans... 
Nero ſet out upon his march, on the very night 
which followed the engagement. Through all places 
where he paſſed, in his return, ſhouts of joy and loud 
acclamations welcomed him, inſtead of thoſe fears and 
uneaſineſſes which his coming had occaſioned. . He 


arrived in his camp the ſixth day. Aſdrubal's head 


being thrown into that of the Carthaginians, inform- 
ed Hannibal of his brother's unhappy fate. Hannibal 
perceived, by this cruel ſtroke, the fortune of Car- 


thage : It is done, ſays he +, I will no longer ſend trium- 


„ pPbant 
According to Polybius, the loſs + Horace makes him ſpeak thus, 
amounted but to ten thouſand men, in the beautiful ode where this defeat 
and that of the Romans to twwo thou- is deſcribed. | 
Jand, I. xi. p. 870. Edit. Gronov. 
5 Carthagini jam non ego nuntios 
Mittam ſuperbos. Occidit, occidit 
Spes omnis & fortuna noſtri EY — 
| Nominis, Aſdr ubale interempto. Lib. vi. Od, 4. 
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pbant meſſages to Carthage. In laſing Aſdrubal, I have 
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laſt at once all my hope, all my good fortune. He after- 
wards retired to the extremities of the country of the 
Brutians, where he aſſembled all his forces, who found 
it a very difficult matter to ſubſiſt there, as no provi- 
ſions were ſent them from Carthage. 0 


SCIPIO canguers all Spain. Ts appointed conſul, and ſails 

into Africa. HanniBaL is recalled. 

(v) The fate of arms was not more propitious to 
the Carthaginians in Spain. The prudent vivacity of 
young Scipio had reſtored the Roman affairs in that 
country to their former flouriſhing ſtate, as the cou- 
rageous ſlowneſs of Fabius had before done Italy. 
The three Carthaginian generals in Spain, Aſdrubal 
ſon of Giſgo, Hanno, and Mago, having been de- 
feated with their numerous armies, by the Romans, 
in ſeveral engagements, Scipio at laſt poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of Spain, and ſubjected it entirely to the Roman 
power. It was at this time that Maſiniſſa, a very 
powerful African prince, went over to the Romans; 


and Syphax, on the contrary, to the Carthaginians. 


Scipio, at his return to Rome, was declared conſul, 
being then thirty years of age. He had P. Licinius 
Craſſus for his collegue. Sicily was allotted to Scipio, 
with permiſſion for him to croſs into Africa, if he 


found it convenient. He ſat out with all imaginable 


expedition for his province; whilſt his collegue was to 
command in the country whither Hannibal was retired. 
The taking of New Carthage, where Scipio had 


dilplayed all the prudence, the courage and capacity 


which could have been expected from the greateſt ge- 
nerals, and the conqueſt of all Spain, were more than 
ſufficient to immortalize his name: But he had conſi- 
dered theſe only as ſo many ſteps by which he was to 
climb to a nobler enterprize, and this was the con- 
queſt of Africa. Accordingly he croſſed over thither, 
and made it the ſeat of the waer. 

5 0 e The 
Fr (r) Polyb. I. xi. p. 150. & I. xiv. p. 677-687. & I. xv. p. 639694 


Iv. I. XXVill, n. 14-16-38 40-46. I. xxix. n. 24-36. I. Xxx. 
1. 20-22. | 9 
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The devaſtation of the country; the ſiege of Utica, | 
one of the ſtrongeſt cities of Africa ; the entire defeat. 
of the two armies under Syphax and Aſdrubal, whoſe 
camp was burnt by Scipio; and afterwards the taking 
Syphax himſelf priſoner, who was the moſt powerful 
reſource the Carthaginians had left; all cel hinge | 
forced them at laſt to turn their thoughts to peace. 
They thereupon deputed thirty of their principal ſes- 
nators, who were ſelected for that purpoſe, out of the 
powerful body, at Carthage, called the council of tb 
hundred. Being introduced into the Roman generals? 
tent, they all threw themſelves proſtrate cn the earth, _ 
(ſuch was the cuſtom of their country) ſpoke to him 
in terms of great ſubmiſſion, accuſing Hannibal as the 
author of all their calamities, and promiſing, in the 
name of the ſenate, an implicit obedience to whatever 
the Romans ſhould pleaſe to ordain. Scipio anſwer- 
ed, that though he was come into Africa, not for 
peace but conqueſt, he would however grant them a 
peace, upon condition that they ſhould deliver up all 
the priſoners and deſerters to the Romans; that they 
ſhould recall their armies out of Italy and Gaul; 
ſhould never ſet foot again in Spain; ſhould retire out 
of all the iſlands between Italy and Africa; ſhould 
deliver up all their ſhips, twenty excepted, to the 
victor z ſhould give to the Romans five hundred thou- 
and buſhels of wheat, three hundred thouſand of 
barley, and pay fifteen thouſand talents : That in caſe 
they were pleated with theſe conditions, they then, he 
ſaid, might ſend ambaſſadors to the ſenate. The 
Carthaginians feigned a compliance, but this was only 
to gain time, till Hannibal ſhould be returned. A 
truce was then granted to the Carthaginians, who im- 
nediately ſent deputies to Rome, and at the ſame time 
an expreſs to Hannibal, to order his return into Africa. 

He was then, as was obſerved before, in the ex- A. M. 
tremity of Italy. Here he received the orders from 3a. 
Carthage, which he could not liſten to without groans, po 92 
and almoſt tears; and was exaſperated almoſt to mad- 
neſs, to ſee himſelf thus forced to quit his prey. Ne- 
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ver, baniſhed. man * ſhewed ſo much regret at leaving 
his native country, as Hannibal did in' going out of 
that of an enemy. He often turned his eyes wiſhfully 
to Italy, accuſing gods and men of his misfortunes, 
and calling down a thouſand curſes, ſays Livy, upon 
himſeif for not having marched his ſoldiers directly 
to Rome, after the battle of Cannæ, whilſt they were 
till reeking with the blood of its citizens. 
At Rome the ſenate, greatly diſſatisfied with the 
Excuſes, made by the Carthaginian deputies, in juſtifi- 
Kation of their republick, and the ridiculous offer of 
their adhering, in its name, to the treaty of Lutatius; 
thought proper toi refer the deciſion of the whole to 
Scipio, who, being on the ſpot, could beſt judge what 
conditions beſt ſuited the welfare of the ſtate, 
About the ſame time, Octayws the prætor failing 
from Sicily with two hundred veſſels of burden, was 
attacked near Carthage by a furious ſtorm which diſ- 
perſed all his fleet. The citizens not bearing to ſee ſo 
rich 2 prey eſcape them, demanded importunately 
chat the Carthaginian fleet might fail out and ſeize it. 
The ſenate, after a faint reſiſtance, complied. A- 
drubal failing out of the harbour, ſeized the greateſt 
part of the Roman ſhips, and brought them to Car- 
thage, although the truce was ſtill ſubſiſting. 
Scipio ſent deputies. to the Carthaginian ſenate, to 
complain of this, but they were little regarded. Han- 
nibal's approach had revived their courage, and filled 
them with great hopes. The deputies were even in 
great danger of being ill treated by the populace. 
They therefore demanded a convoy, which was grant * 
ed, and accordingly two ſhips of the republick attended 
them. But the magiſtrates, who were abſolutely againſt 
peace, and determined to renew the war; gave private 
ä 'T * AISCHUTTEE 5,7 3220} 4363471 orders 
» * Raro quenquam alium patri- /eruentum ab Cannes victoria mili- 
am exilii cauſa relinquentem ma- tem Romam duxiſſet. Liv. I. xxx. 
—— nee runs WEE ae | ſuppoſes, however, that 
dentem. Reſpexiſſe ſæpe Italiæ this 3 a capital errer in 


littora, & deos homineſque accu- Hannibal, which. he himſelf after- 
ſantem, in ſe quoque ac ſuum * wards regretted, _ 


ſius caput execratum, uod 
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orders to Aſdrubal, (who was with the fleet near Utica) 
to attack the Roman galley when it ſhould arrive ina 
the river Bagrada near the Roman camp, where thke 
convoy was ordered to leave them. He obeyed tjge 
order, and ſent out two gallies againft the ambaſſadors; : 
who nevertheleſs made their eſcape, but with difficulty - $ 
and danger. _ r DHS {of 644 OM 
This was a freſh ſubject for a war between the two 
nations, who now were more animated, or rather more 
exaſperated one againſt the other, than ever; the Ro- 
mans, from the ſtrong deſire they had to revenge ſo 
black a perfidy; and the Carthaginians, from a per- 
ſuaſion that they were not now to expeck a peace. 
At the ſame time Lælius and Fulvius, who carried 
the full powers with which the ſenate and people of 
Rome had inveſted Scipio, arrived in the camp, ac- 
companied by the deputies of Carthage. As the Car- 
thaginians had not only infringed the truce, but vio- 
lated the law of nations, in the perſon of the Roman 
ambaſſadors; it was natural that their principals ſhould 
order the Carthaginian deputies to be ſeized by way 
of reprizal. However, Scipio *, more attentive to'the 
Roman generoſity, than to the demerits of the Car- 
thaginians, in order not to deviate from the principles 
and maxims of his own countrymen, nor his own cha- 
racter, diſmiſſed the deputies, without offering them 
the leaſt injury. So aſtoniſhing an inſtance of mode- 
ration, and at ſuch a juncture, terrified the Carthagi- 
nians, and even put them to the bluſh; and made 
Hannibal himſelf entertain a ſtill higher idea of a ge- 
neral, who, $0 the diſhonourable practices of his ene- 
mies, oppoſed only a rectitude and greatneſs of ſoul, 
that was ſtill more worthy of admiration, than all his 
military virtues. + uf + bg 4 
In the mean time, Hannibal, being ſtrongly im- 
portuned by his fellow- citizens, advanced forward into 
* *Eoxontiro wag” dvr TuLNopifout- gentium in legatis violatum > : 
ee dre ri ci wabtiy e tamen ſe nihil nec inſtitutis populi 
w; vi Troy ny gates Penaiue. Polyb. Romani nec ſuis moribus indig- 
© ker Tops, Bf non indu- 2219 i falturum elle. Lov, 
ciarum mode fides, ſed etiam jus 8 Ay BoA My 
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the country ; and arriving at Zama, which is five day; 
march from Carthage, he there pitched his camp. He 


- thence ſent out ſpies to obſerve the poſture: of the 


: Romans. Scipio, having ſeized theſe, ſo far from 


puniſhing them, only commanded them to be led 


About the Roman camp, in order that they might take 
an exact ſurvey of it, and then fent them back to 


Hannibal. The latter knew very well whence fo no- 


ble an aſſurance flowed. After the ſtrange reverſes he 
had met with, he no longer expected that fortune 


would again be propitious. Whilft every one was ex- 


- citing him to give battle, himſelf only meditated a 


peace. He flattered himſelf that the conditions of it 


would be more honourable for him, as he was at the 
head of an army, and as the fate of arms might till 
appear uncertain, He therefore ſent to deſire an inter- 
view with Scipio, which accordingly was agreed to, 
and the time and place fixe. | 


The INTERVIEW between Hannibal and Scipio in Africa 


followed by à battle. 
(5) Theſe two generals, who were not only the moſt 
illuſtrious of their own age, but y of being rank 


ed with the moſt renowned princes and warriors that 
had ever lived, meeting at the place appointed, con- 


tinued for ſome time in a deep ſilence, as though they 


were aſtoniſhed, and ſtruck with a mutual admiration 


at the ſight of each other. At laſt Hannibal ſpoke, 


and after having praiſed Scipio. in the moſt artful and 


delicate manner, he gave a very lively deſcription of 


the ravages of the war, and the calamities in which it 
had involved both the victors and the vanquiſhed. He 
conjured him, not to ſuffer himſelf to be dazzled by 


the 8 of his victories. He repreſented to him, 


that 


ow ſucceſsful ſoever he might have hitherto been, 
he ought however to tremble at the inconſtancy of for- 
tune : That without going far back for examples, he 
himſelf, who was then ſpeaking to him, was a glaring 
Proof of this : That Scipio was at that time what 5 — 
oh "I e 
(5) Polyb. 1. xv. p. 694703. Liv. I. xxx. n. 2915 · 
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felf (Hannibal) had been at Thraſymenè and Cannæ: 
That he ought to make a better uſe of opportunity 

than himſelf had' done, and conſent to peace, now it 
was in his power to propoſe the conditions of it. He 
concluded with declaring, that the Carthaginians would 
willingly reſign Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, and all the 
iſlands between Africa and Italy, to the Romans. That 
they mult be forced, ſince ſuch was the will of the 
gods, to confine themſelves to Africa; whilſt they 
jhould ſee the Romans extending their conqueſts to 
the moſt rgmote regions, and obliging all nations to 
pay obedience to their laws. „„ 
Scipio anſwered in few words, but not with lefs dig- 
nity. He reproached the Carthaginians for their per- 
dy, in/plundering the Roman gallies before the truce 
was eXpired. He imputed to them only, and to their 
injuſtice, all the calamities with which the two wars 
id been attended. After thanking Hannibal for the 
dmonition he gave him, with regard to the uncer- 
ainty of human events, he concluded with deſiring 
um to prepare for battle, unleſs he choſe rather to ac- 
pt of the conditions that had been already prop ; 
o which (he obſerved) ſome others would be added, 
in order to puniſh the Carthaginians for their having 
violated the truce. | 
Hannibal could not prevail with himſelf to accept- 
theſe conditions, and the generals left one another, 
with the reſolution to decide the fate of Carthage by a 
general battle. Each commander exhorted his troops 
to fight valiantly. Hannibal enumerated the victories 
he had gained over the Romans, the generals he had 
ſlain, the armies he had cut to pieces. Scipio repre- 
ſented to his ſoldiers, the conqueſts of both the Spains, 
his ſucceſſes in Africa, and the tacit confeſſion the 
enemies themſelves made of their weakneſs, by thus 
coming to ſue for peace. All this he ſpoke ® with the 
tone and air of a conqueror. - Never were motives . 
more prevalent to prompt troops to behave 8 
| „„ | iO 


* Celſus hc corpore vultuque ita læto, ut viciſſe jam crederes, 


Cicebat, Liv. I. XXX, n. 32. 
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This day was to compleat the glory of the one or the 


other of the generals; and to decide whether Rome or 
Carthage was to preſcribe laws to all other nations. 


I ſhall not undertake to deſcribe: the order of the 


battle, nor the valour of the forces on both ſides. The 


reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that two ſuch experien- 
ced generals did not forget any circumſtance, which 


could contribute to the victory. The Carthaginians, 


after a very obſtinate fight, were obliged to fly, leav- 


ing twenty thouſand men on the field of battle, and 


the like number of priſoners were taken by the Ro- 


mans. Hannibal eſcaped in the tumult, and entering 


Carthage, owned that he was irrecoverably overthrown, 
and that the citizens had no other choice left, but to 
accept of peace on any conditions. Scipio beſtowed - 
great eulogiums on Hannibal, chiefly with regard to his 


capacity in taking advantages, his manner of drawing 


up his army, and giving out his orders in the engage- 


ment; and he affirmed, that Hannibal had this day 


ſurpaſſed himſelf, although the ſucceſs had not an- 

ſwered his valour and conduct. : 
With regard to himſelf, he well knew how to make 

a proper advantage of the victory, and the conſterna- 


tion with which he had filled the enemy. He com- 
manded one of his lieutenants to march his land- army 


- thither. 


to Carthage, whilſt himſelf prepared to fail the fleet 


He was not far from the city, when he met a veſſcl 
covered with ſtreamers and olive-branches, bringing 


ten of the moſt conſiderable perſons of the ſtate, as 


ambaſſadors to implore his clemency. However, he 
diſmiſſed them without making any anſwer, and bid 


them come to him at Tunis, where he ſhould halt. 


The deputics of Carthage, being thirty in number, 


came to him at the place appointed, and ſued for peace 


in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms. He then called a coun- 
cil there, the majority of which were for raſing Car- 
thage, and treating the inhabitants with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. But the conſideration of the time which 


mult neceſſarily be employed before fo ſtrongly _ 
«os a fied 
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fied a city could be taken; and Scipio's fear, teſt a 


ſucceſſor might be appointed him whilſt he ſhould be 


employed in the ſiege, made him incline to clemency. 
enn ap ; a „ YH HM ?' Ein: 3} 


A peace concluded between the Carthaginians and the 
Romans. The end of the ſecond Punic WaR. 
(e) The conditions of the peace dictated by Scipio 


* 


to the Carthaginians were, © That the Carthaginians | 


e ſhould continue free, and preſerve their laws, their 


« territories, and the cities they poſſeſſed in Aktien be. 


« fore the war. That they ſhould deliver up to the 
“ Romans all deſerters, ſlaves, and captives belongi N 

« to them; all their ſhips, except ten triræmes ;, all 
« their tame elephants, and that they ſhould nat train 
ce up any more for war. That they ſhould not make 
te war out of Africa, nor even in that country, with- 
«© out firſt obtaining leave for that purpoſe from the 
% Roman people—Should reſtore to Maſiniſſa all they 
ee had diſpoſſeſſed either him or his anceſtors of — 
« Should furniſh money and corn to the Roman aux- 


* jlaries, till their ambaſſadors ſhould be returned 


« from Rome—Should Pay to the Romans ten thou- 
fand Euboic talents * of ſilver in fifty annual pay- 
* ments; and give an hundred hoſtages, who ſhould 
be nominated by er And in order that they 
might have time to ſend to Rome, it was agreed to 
grant them a truce, upon condition that they ſhould 
reſtore the ſhips taken during the former, without 
“ which they were not to expect either a truce or 
e peace, 22 “ 
Vet, ks .:5 CT os \.. 4. + 


(t) Polyb. l. xv. p. 704—707. Liv. I. xxx. n. 36-4. 
Jen thouſand Attick talents make Becauſe, according to Budans, the 
thirty millions French money, Ten Eubnic talent is equivalent but to 
thouſand Euboic talents make ſome- By fox mine am ſomething more, 
thing more than twenty-eight mil- whereas the Attic talent is auorth 
lions, thirty-three thoufend livres: ſixty mine. 
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Or otherwiſe thus calculated in Engliſh money : : 
According to Budæus, the Euboic talent i: 56 Mine. 
56 Mine reduced to Engliſh money - - = 1751 
Conſequently zx0000 Eubnic talents make = - - 1,750,000. | 
So that the Carthaginians paid annually = - - - 35000l. 5 
This calculation is as near the truth as it can well be brought, the Euboic 
talents being ſomething more than 56 mine. | 
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When the deputies were returned to Carthage, they 


laid before the ſenate the conditions dictated by Scipio. 


But they appeared ſo intolerable to Giſgo, that riſing 


up, he made a ſpeech, in order to diſſuade his citi- 
zens from accepting a peace on ſuch ſhameful terms. 
Hannibal, provoked at the calmneſs with which ſuch 


an orator was heard, took Giſgo by the arm, and 
_ dragged him from his feat. A behaviour ſo outra- 
geous, and ſo remote from the manners of a free city 


like Carthage, raifed an univerſal murmur. Hannj- 


bal himſelf was vexed when he reflected on what he 


had done, and immediately made an apology for it. 
As I left, ſays he, your city at nine years of age, and 


did not return to it till after thirty-ſix years abſence, 


*I had full leiſure to learn the arts of war, and flatter 


* myſelf that I have made ſome improvement in 


* them. As for your laws and cuſtoms, it is no won- 


eder I am ignorant of them, and I therefore deſire 
you to inſtruct me in them.” He then expatiated 
on the neceſſity they were under of concluding a 
peace. He added, that they ought to thank the gods 
for having prompted the Romans to grant them a 
peace even on theſe conditions. He diſcovered to 


them the great importance of their uniting in opinion; 


and of not giving an opportunity, by their diviſions, 
for the people to take an affair of this nature under 
their cognizance. The whole city came over to his 


opinion, and accordingly the peace was accepted. 


The ſenate made Scipio ſatisfaction with regard to the 


ſhips demanded by him; and, after obtaining a truce 


for three months, they fent ambaſſadors to Rome. 


Theſe Carthaginians, who were all venerable for 


their years and dignity, were admitted immediately to 


audience. Afdrubal, furnamed Hœdus, who was 


ſtill an irreconcileable enemy to Hannibal and his fac- 
tion, ſpoke firſt; and after having excuſed, to the 


beſt of his power, the people of Carthage, by im- 
puting the rupture to the ambition of ſome particular 
perſons, he added, that, had the Carthaginians liſtened | 
to his counſels, and thoſe of Hanno, they would 3 

5 | een 
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been able to grant the Romans the peace fo which 
they now were obliged to ſue. But *, continued 
te he, wiſdom and proſperity are very rarely found to- 
ee gether, The Romans are invincible; becauſe they 
« never ſuffer themſelves to be blinded by good for- 
« tune. And it would be ſurprizing ſhould they act 


“ otherwiſe. Succeſs dazzles thoſe only to whom it 


“ js new and unuſual; whereas the Romans are fo 
“ much accuſtomed to conquer, that they are almoſt 
« inſenſible to the charms of victory; and it may be 
<« ſaid for their glory, that they have extended their 
« empire, in ſome meaſure, more by the humanity 
e they have ſhewn to the conquered, than by the con- 
« queſt itſelf.” The other ambaſſadots ſpoke with a 
more plaintive tone of voice, and repreſented the ca- 
lamitous ſtate to which Carthage was going to be re- 
duced, and the grandeur and power from which it 
was fallen. | 3 : : 
The ſenate and people being equally inclined to 
peace, ſent full powers to Scipio to conclude it; left 
the conditions to that general, and permitted him to 
march back his army, after the treaty ſhould be con- 
cluded, | | 
The ambaſſadors deſired leave to enter the city, to 
redeem ſome of their priſoners, and they found about 
two hundred whom they deſired to ranſom. But the 
ſenate ſent them to Scipio, with orders that they 
ſhould be reſtored without any pecuniary conſidera- 
tion, in caſe a peace ſhould be concluded. SORE 
The Carthaginians, on the return of their ambaſſa- 
dors, concluded a peace with Scipio, on the terms he 
himſelf had preſcribed. They then delivered up to 
him more than five hundred ſhips, all which he burnt 
in ſight of Carthage: A lamentable ſight to the in- 
habitants of that ill-fated city! He ſtruck off the 
WT heads 


* Raro ſimul hominibus bonam bona fortuna fit, impotentes læti - 
fortunam bonamque mentem dari:-- tia inſanire : Populo Romano uſi- 
Populum Romanum eo invictum tata ac prope obſoleta ex victoria 
efle, quod in ſecundis rebus ſapere gaudia eſle z a plus pene parcen- 
et conſulere meminerit. Et her- T. victis, quam vincendo, impe- 
cle mirandum fuiſſe fi aliter face - rium auxiſſe. Liv. I. xxx. n. 4% 
rent. Ex inſolentia, quibus nova 3 
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heads of the allies of the Latin name, and hanged all 
the citizens who were ſurrendered up to him, as de- 


ſerters. 
When the time for the payment of the firſt tax im- 


i 


poſed by the treaty was expired, as the funds of the 


government were exhauſted by this long and expen- 
ſive war; the difficulty which would be found to levy 
fo great a ſum, threw. the ſenate into a melancholy 


ſilence, and many could not refrain even from tears. 


It is ſaid that Hannibal laughing was reproached by 


Aſdrubal Hœdus, for thus inſulting his country in its 
affliction, which he had brought upon it. Were it 


cc 


"66k 


<« poſlible, ſays Hannibal, for my heart to be ſeen, | 
«& and that as clearly as my countenance ; you would 
then find that this laughter which offends ſo much, 
flows not from an intemperate joy, but from a 
« mind-almoſt diſtracted with the publick calamities. 
But is this laughter more unſeaſonable than your 
unbecoming tears? Then, then, ought you to 
have wept, when your arms were ingloriouſly taken 
from you, your ſhips burnt, and you were forbid 
to engage in any foreign wars. This was the mor- 
tal blow which laid us proſtrate.— We are ſenſible 
of the public calamity, ſo far only as we have a 
* perional concern in it; and the loſs of our money 
gives us the moſt pungent ſorrow. Hence it was, 
that when our city was made the ſpoil of the victor; 
<«- when it was left diſarmed and delenceleſs amidſt ſo 
„ many powerful nations of Africa, who had at that 
time taken the field, not a groan, not a ſigh was 
heard. But now, when you are called on for a 
poll- tax, you bewail and lament as if all were Joſt. 
« Alas! I only wiſh that the ſubje& of this day's 
< fear, does not ſoon appear to you the leaſt of your 
« misfortunes.” L | i 
Scipio, after all things were concluded, embarked, 
in order to return to Italy. He arrived at Rome, 
thro* crouds of people, whom curioſity had drawn 
together to behold his march. The moſt magnificent 
triumph that Rome had ever ſeen was decreed him, 
2 JJ, | 
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and the ſurname of Africanus was beſtowed upon this 
great man; an honour till then unknown, no perſon 
before him having aſſumed the name of a vanquiſned 


nation. Such was the concluſion of the ſecond Punic A. M. 


3804. 
war, after having laſted ſeventeen years. A. Cacth. 


A ſhort reflection on the government of CARTHAGE, in Fs 
the time of the ſecond Punic War, 548. 
I ſhall conclude the particulars which relate to _— A 
ſecond Punic war, with a reflection of (2) Polybius, 
which will ſhow the difference between the two com- 
monwealths. It may be affirmed, in ſome meaſure, 
that at the beginning of the ſecond Punic war, and 
in Hannibal's time, Carthage was in its decline. The 
flower of its youth, and its ſprightly vigour, were al- 
ready diminiſhed. It had begun to fall from its ex- 
alted pitch of power, and was inclining towards its 
ruin: Whereas Rome was then, as it were, in its 
bloom and ſtrength of life, and ſwiftly advancing to 
the conqueſt of the univerſe. The reaſon of the de- 
clenſion of the one, and the riſe of the other, is taken, 
by Polybius, from the different form of government 
eſtabliſhed in theſe commonwealths, at the time we are 
now ſpeaking of. At Carthage, the common people 
had ſeized upon the ſovereign authority with regard to 
public k affairs, and the advice of their ancient men or 
magiſtrates were no longer liſtened to; all affairs were 
tranſacted by intrigue and cabal. To take no notice 
of the artifices which the faction oppoſite to Hannibal 
employed, during the whole time of his command, 
to perplex him; the ſingle inſtance of burning the 
Roman veſſels during a truce, a perfidious action to 
which the common people compelled the ſenate to lend 
their name and aſſiſtance, is a proof of Polybius's 
aſſertion. On the contrary, at this very time, the 
Romans paid the higheſt regard to their ſenate, that 
48, to 4 = compoſed of the greateſt ſages ; and 
their old men were liſtened to and revered as oracles. 
It is well known that the Roman people were exceed- 
5 t | ingly 
(*) Lib. vi. p. 493, 494+ 
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HISTORY OF THE 
ingly jealous of their authority, and eſpecially in that 
art of it which related to the election of magiſtrates. 


(x) A century of Tong men, who by lot were to give 
the firſt vote, which generally directed all the reſt, 


had nominated two conſuls. On the bare remon- 


ſtrance of Fabius , who repreſented to the people, 


that in a tempeſt, like that with which Rome was 


then ſtruggling, the ableſt pilots ought to be choſen 


to ſteer their common ſhip, the republic; upon this, 


J fay, the century returned to their ſuffrages, and 
nominated other conſuls. Polybius, from this diſ- 
- parity of government, infers, that a people, thus 


guided by the prudence of old men, could not fail of 
prevailing over a ſtate which was governed wholly by 
the giddy multitude. And indeed, the Romans, under 
the guidance of the wiſe counſels of their ſenate, 


gained at laſt the ſuperiority with regard to the war 


conſidered in- general, though they were defeated in 
ſeveral particular engagements ; and eſtabliſhed their 
power and grandeur on the ruin of their rivals. 


The interval between the ſecond and third Punic 
eter DL os fbi Fun! 


This interval, though conſiderable enough with 
regard to its duration, ſince it took up above fifty 
years, is very little remarkable as to the events which 
relate to Carthage. They may be reduced to two 
heads; of which the one relates to the perſon of Han 
nibal, and the other to ſome particular differences be- 
tween the Carthaginians and Maſiniſſa king of the 
Numidians, We ſhall treat both ſeparately, but with 


* 


no great extent. 
(x) Liv. 1. xxiv. n. 8 & 9. 5 85 
Quilibet nautarum re&orum- mus, ſed jam aliquot percellis ſin 
que tranquillo mart gubernare merſi pene ſumus. Itaque quis 
poteſt: Ubi ſæva orta tempeſtas ad aneh, ſedeat, ſumma 
eſt, ag turbato mari rapitur vento cura providendum ac præcaven- 
pavis, tum viro et gubernatore dum nobis eſt. EE 
een. Non tranquillo naviga- 
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gGrxor. I. Continuation of the hiſtory of HANxIBAI. 

"T HEN the ſecond. Punic war was ended, by 
| the treaty of peace concluded with Scipio, 
Hannibal, as he. himſelf obſerved in the Carthaginian 
ſenate, was forty-five years of age. What we have 
farther to ſay of this great man, includes the ſpace of 
twenty-five years. n ä 


HANNIBAL undertakes and compleats the reformation of 
the courts of juſtice, and the treaſury of CARTHAGE. 


After the concluſion of the peace, Hannibal, at 
laſt in the beginning, was greatly reſpe&ed in Car- 
thage, where he filled the firſt employments of the 
ſtate with honour and applauſe. ()) He headed the 
Carthaginian forces in ſome wars againſt the Atricans : 
But the Romans, to whom the very name of Hanni- 
bal gave uneaſineſs, not being able to ſee him in arms, 
made complaints on that account, and accordingly he ; 
was recalled to Carthage. tt 2 nn adds 45 05 = 

On his return he was appointed prætor, which ſeems A. M. 
to have been a very conſiderable employment, as well N e | 
as of great authority. Carthage is therefore going to 55. 
be, with regard to him, a new theatre, as it were, on. 
which he will diſplay virtues and qualities of a quite 
different nature Som thoſe we have hitherto admired 
in him, and which will finiſh the picture of this illuſ- 
trious man. V»ü,; N : | 
Eagerly deſirous of reſtoring the affairs of his af- 
flicted country to their former happy condition, he was 
perſuaded, that the two moſt powerful methods to 
make a ſtate flouriſh, were, an exact and equal diſtri- 
bution of Juſtice to: all people in general, and a fajth- 
ful management of the publick finances. The former, 
by preſerving an equality among the citizens, and 
making them enjoy ſuch a delightful, undiſturbed 
liberty, under the protection of the laws, as fully ſe- 
cures their honour, their lives, and properties; unites 

- „ „% CCTV 
O) Corn. Nep. in Awlib, c. 7. 
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the individuals of the commonwealth more. cloſely 


together, and attaches them more firmly to the ſtate, 


to which they owe the preſervation of all that is moſt 
dear and valuable to them. The latter, by a faithfu] 
adminiſtration of the publick revenues, ſupplies punc- 
tually the ſeveral wants and neceſſities of the ſtate ; 
keeps in reſerve a never-failing reſource for ſudden 
emergencies, and prevents 'the people from being 
burthened with new taxes, which are rendered neceſ- 
ſary by extravagant profuſion, and which thiefly con- 
tribute to make men harbour an averſion for a go- 


vernment. ä 1 
_- Hannibal ſaw with great concern, the irregularities 


which had crept equally into the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, and the management of the finances. Upon his 


being nominated prætor, as his love for regularity 


and order made him uneaſy at every deviation from it, 
and prompted him to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to re- 
ftore it; he had the courage to attempt the reforma- 
tion of this double abuſe, which drew after it a num- 
berleſs multitude of others, without dreading, either 


the animoſity of the old faction that oppoſed him, or 


the new enmity which his zeal for the republick muſt 
neceſſarily raiſe. ,, a fs 

(Ad) The judges exerciſed the moſt cruel rapine with 
impunity. They were ſo many petty tyrants, who 
diſpoſed, in an arbitrary manner, of the lives and for- 
tunes of the citizens; without there being the leaſt 


poſſibility of putting a ſtop to their injuſtice, becauſe 


they held their commiſſions for life, and mutually ſup- 
ported one another. Hannibal, as prætor, ſummoned 
before his tribunal an officer, belonging to the bench 


of judges, who openly abuſed his power. Livy tells 
us that he was a queſtor. This officer, who was in 


the oppoſite faction to Hannibal, and had already aſ- 


ſumed all the pride and haughtineſs of the Judges, 


among whom he was to be admitted at the expiration 


of his preſent office, inſolently refuſed to obey the 


ſummons. Hannibal was not of a diſpoſition to 75 
5 x - 2 3 * EE) i s Y — n 4.5 * , es £ 2 . er 
(4) Liv. J. Xxxiil. n. 46. 8 
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fer an affront of this nature tamely. Accordingly he 
cauſed him to be ſeized by a liftor, and brought him 
before the aſſembly of the people. There, not ſatiſ- 

_ fied with levelling his reſentment againſt this ſingle 
officer, he impeached the whole bench of judges z 
whoſe rigs 4 nog and tyrannical pride was not re- 
ſtrained, either by the fear of the laws, or a reverence 
for the magiſtrates. And, as Hannibal perceived that 
he was heard with pleaſure, and that the loweſt and 
moſt inconſiderable of the le diſcovered on this 
occaſion, that they were no longer able to bear the in- 

 ſolent pride of theſe judges, who ſeemed to have a de- 

ſign upon their liberties; he propoſed a law (which 

accordingly paſſed) by which it was enacted, that new 
judges ſnould be choſen annually; with a clauſe, that 
none ſnould continue in office beyond that term. This 
law, at the ſame time that it acquired him the friend- 
ſhip and eſteem of the le, drew upon him, pro- 
portionably, the hatred of the greateſt part of the gran- 
dees and nobility. 

(e) He attempted another reformation, which cre- 
ated him new enemies, but gained him great honour. 
The publick revenues were either ſquandered away by 
the negligence of thoſe who had the management of 
them, or were plundered by the chief men of the city, 
and the magiſtrates; ſo that money being wanting to 
pay the annual tribute due to the Romans, the Car- 
thaginians were going to levy it upon the people in 
general. Hannibal, entering 1nto a large detail of the 
publick revenues, ordered an exact eſtimate of them 
to be laid before him; enquired in what manner they 
had been applied ; the employments and ordinary ex- 
pences of the ſtate; and having diſcovered, by this 
enquiry, that the publick funds had been in a great 
meaſure embezzled, by the fraud of the officers who 
had the management of them; he declared and pro- 
miſed, in a full aſſembly of the people, that, without 
laying any new taxes upon private men, the republick 
ſhould hereafter be enabled to pay the tribute to the 

. rn EO ne Romans, 
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Romans, and he was as good as his word. The far- 
mers of the revenues, whoſe plunder and rapine he 
had publickly detected, having accuſtomed themſelves 
hitherto to fatten upon the ſpoils of their country, ex- 

claimed“ vehemently againſt theſe regulations, as if 
their own property had been forced out of their hands, 
and not the ſums they had plundered from the publick. 


The retreat and death of HANNIBAL. 


(Y This double reformation of abuſes raiſed great 
clamours againſt Hannibal. His enemies were writing 
inceflantly to the chief men, or their friends, at Rome, 
to inform them, that he was carrying on a ſecret intel- 
ligence with Antiochus king of Syria; that he fre- 
quently received couriers from him; and that this 
Prince had privately diſpatched agents to Hannibal, to 
concert, with him, the meaſures for carrying on the 
war he was meditating : That as. ſome animals are fo 
extremely fierce, that it is impoſſible ever to tame 
them; in like manner this man was of ſo turbulent 
and implacable a ſpirit, that he could not brook eaſe, 
and therefore would, ſooner or later, break out again. 
Theſe informations were liſtened to at Rome; and as 
the tranſactions of the preceding war had been begun 
and carried on almoſt ſolely by Hannibal, they ap- 
peared the more probable. However, Scipio ſtrongly 
oppoſed the violent meaſures which the ſenate were 
going to take, on their receiving this intelligence, by 
repreſenting it as derogatory to the dignity of the Ro- 
man people, to countenance the hatred and accuſati- 
ons of Hannibal's enemies; to ſupport, with their au- 
thority, their unjuſt paſſions; and obſtinately to pur- 
ſue him even to the very heart of his country; as 
though the Romans had not humbled him ſufficiently, 
in driving him out of the field, and forcing him to lay 
down his arms. | | 
But notwithſtanding theſe prudent remonſtrances, 


(f) Liv. 1. xxxiii. n. 45—49, ZR the 
* Tum vero iſti quos paverat irati, Romanos in Annibalem, & 
per aliquot annos publicus pecu- ipſos cauſam odii quærentes, inſtty 
latus, velut bonisereptis, non furto gabant. Liv. | 
torum manibus extorto, infenſi & — 5 
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the ſenate appointed three commiſſioners to go and 
make their complaints to Carthage, and to demand 
that Hannibal ſhould be delivered up to them. On 
their arrival in that city, though other things were ſpe- 
ciouſly pretended, yet Hannibal was perfectly ſenſible 
that himſelf only was aimed at. The evening being 
come, he * + himſelf on board a ſhip, which he 
had ſecretly provided for that purpoſe; on which oc- 
caſion he bewailed his country's fate more than his 
own. Sepius patriæ quam * ſuorum eventus miſeratus. 
This was the eighth year after the concluſion of the 
peace. The firit place he landed at was Tyre, where 
he was received as in his ſecond country, and had all 
the honours paid him which were due to his exalted 
merit. After ſtaying ſome days here, he ſat out for A. M. 
Antioch, which the king had lately left, and from 1 Ren 
thence waited upon him at Epheſus. The arrival of 556. 
ſo renowned. a general gave great pleaſure to the king; 
and did not a little contribute to determine him to en- 
gage in war againſt Rome; for hitherto he had ap- 
| peared wavering and uncertain on that head. (g) E 
this city a philoſopher, who was looked upon as the 
greateſt ' orator of Aſia, had the imprudence to ha- 
rangue before Hannibal, on the duties of a general, 
and the rules of the art-military. The ſpeech charmed 
the whole audience. But Hannibal being aſked his 
opinion of it, I have ſeen, ſays he, many old do- 
* tards in my life, but this exceeds them all F.” 

The Carthaginians, juſtly fearing that Hannibal's 
eſcape would certainly draw upon them the arms of 
the Romans, ſent them advice that Hannibal was with- 
drawn to Antiochus . The Romans were very much 


| diſturbed 
(g) Cic. de Orat. J. ii. n. 75, 76. ä Ta 

* It ſhould, methinks, be ſuos. tameigiac Thy iy rx Emin pany EYE. 

+ Hic Poenus libere re ſpondiſſe i. e. Hannibal hearing a Stoic pbilo- 
fertur, multos ſe deliros ſenes ſæpe ſopher undertake to prove that the 
vidiſſe : Sed qui magis quamPhor- wiſe man was the only general, 
mio deliraret vidiſſe neminem. laughed, as thinking it impaſſible for 
Stobæus, Serm. lii. gives the-follow- a man to have any ſtill in war, auitb- 
ing account of this matter. as out being long practiſed in it. 
au#oa; ETHxE TiVO» iniytigayr®-, Ts 1 They did more, for they ſent two 
6 copde Ae. cr Tots zyt, ſhips to purſue Hannibal, and brin 
wfeigan ey valey tings axrh; TH; d I bim back; they ſold off bis goods, 
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diſturbed at this gews, and the king —_— 
it extremely to is advantage, had he known how to 

e firſt counſel that Hannibal gave him at this 
time, and which he frequently repeated afterwards, 
was, to make Italy the ſeat of the war. He required 


an hundred ſhips, eleven or twelve thodſand land- forces, 
and dffered to take upon himſelf the command of the 


fleet; to croſs into Africa, in order to engage the Car- 


thaginians in the war; and afterwards to make a de- 
ſcent upon Italy, during which the king himſelf ſhould 


be ready to croſs over, with his army, into Italy, when- 
ever it ſhould be thought convenient. This was the 


only thing proper to be done, and the king approved 


very much the propoſal at firſt. 


(4) Hannibal thought it would be expedient to pre- 
pare his friends at Carthage, in order to engage them 
the more ſtrongly in his intereſt. The tranſmitting of 


_ particulars, by letters, is not only unſafe, but alſo 
give an imperfect idea of things, and are never ſuffi- 
ciently particular. He therefore diſpatched a truſty 
perſon with ample inſtructions to Carthage. This man 


was ſcarce arrived in the city, but his buſineſs was ſuſ- 
pected. Accordingly, he was watched and followed; 
and, at laſt, orders were iſſued for his being ſeized. 


However, he prevented the vigilance of his enemies, 


and eſcaped in the night; after having fixed, in ſeve- 


ral publick places, papers, which. fully declared the 


A. M. 


3813. 
A. Rom. 


$S7* 


occaſion of his coming among them. The ſenate im- 


_ medaately ſent advice of this to the Romans. 


(9) Villius, one of the deputies who had been ſent 
into Aſia, to enquire into the ſtate of affairs there, and, 
if poſſible, to diſcover the real deſigns of Antiochus, 
found Hannibal in Epheſus. He had many confer- 
ences with him, paid him ſeveral viſits, and ſpeciouſſy 
affected to ſhew him a particular eſteem on all occaſi- 

| | ONS. 


Li) Liv. I. Xxxiv. n. 60. (I) Ib. n. 61, (1) Ib. I. xxxv. n. 14. 
Polyb. 1. iii. p. 166, 167. | | 

raſed his houſe; and, by a publick ſhewed to the greateſt general they 
decree, declared (him an 24. Such — had. ol in vita Han- 
va, the gratitude the Carthaginians nib, c. 7. | 
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ons. But his chief aim, by all this artificial behavi- 
our, was to make him be ſuſpected, and to leſſen his 
credit with the king, in which he ſucceeded but too 
well!“. | | | 

(in) Some authors affirm, that Scipio was joined in 
this embaſſy; and they even relate the converſation 
which that general had with Hannibal. They tell us, 
that the Roman having aſked him, who, in his opi- 
nion, was the greateſt captain that had ever lived; 
he anſwered, Alexander the Great, becauſe, with a 
handful of Macedonians, he had defeated numberteſs 
armies, and carried his conqueſts into countries fo 
very remote, that it ſeemed ſcarce poſſible for any man 
only to travel fo far. Being afterwards aſked, to whom 
Le gave the ſecond rank; he anſwered, to Pyrrhus : 
For this king, ſays Hannibal, firſt underſtood the art 
of pitching a camp to advantage ; no commander had 
ever made a more judicious choice of his poſts, was 
better ſkilled in drawing up of his forces, or was 
more happy in winning the affection of foreign ſol- 
diers; inſomuch that even the people of Italy were 
more deſirous to have him for their governor than the 
Romans themſelves, though they had ſo long been 
ſubject to them. Scipio proceeding, aſked him next, 

whom he looked upon as a third captain; on which 
deciſion Hannibal made no ſcruple to give the prefe- 
rence to himſelf. Here Scipio could not forbear 
laughing: © But what would you have faid, (continued 
Scipio) had you conquered me?“ “ would, re- 
« plied Hannibal, have ranked myſelf above Alex- 
“ander, Pyrrhus, and all the generals the world ever 
produced.“ Scipio was not inſenſible of ſo refined and 
delicate a flattery, which he no ways expected; and 
which, by giving him no rival, ſeemed to inſinuate, 
| FO that 
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[e) Liv. 1. xxxv. n. 14. Plutarch. in vita Flamin. &c. 

Polybius repreſents this applica- ſame time, be gives, for a obwi - 
tion of Filius ge mer px 4 pre- 1 reaſon, —— turn to this con- 
meditated defign, in order to render verſation, and ſays, that no more 
bim ſuſpected io Antiochus, becauſe of was intended by it, than to found - 

is intimacy with a Roman. Livy Hannibal, and to remove any fears 
ens, that the affair ſucceeded as if or appreben/ions be migbt be under 

it had been deſigned; but, at the from the Romans, 
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that no captain was worthy of being put in compariſon 
with him. 15 e 5 

The anſwer, as told by () Plutarch, is leſs witty, 
and not ſo probable. In this author, Hannibal gives 
Pyrrhus the firſt place, Scipio the ſecond, and himſelt 
the third. 9 N 

(o) Hannibal, ſenſible of the coldneſs with which 
Antiochus received him, ever ſince his conferences 
with Villius or Scipio, took no notice of it for ſome 
time, and ſeemed inſenſible of it. But at laſt he 
thought it adviſeable to come to an eclairciſſement 

with the king, and to open his mind freely to him. 
The hatred (ſays he) which I bear to the Romans, 
« 1s known to the whole world. I bound myſelf to it 
« by an oath, from my moſt tender infancy. It was 
« this hatred that made me draw the ſword againſt 
e KRome during thirty-ſix years. It was that, even in 
times of peace, drove me from my native country, 
« and forced me to ſeek an aſylum in your dominions. 
For ever guided and fired by the ſame paſſion, 
„ ſhould my hopes be eluded, I will fly to every part 
e of the globe, and rouſe up all nations againſt the 
« Romans. I hate them, will hate them eternally; 
and know that they bear me no leſs animoſity. So 
long as you ſhall continue in the reſolution to take 
« up arms againſt that people, you may rank Hanni- + 
« bal in the number of your beſt friends. But it 
< other counſels incline you to peace, I declare to you, 
e once for all, addreſs yourſelt to others for counſel, 
< and not to me.” Such a ſpeech, which came from 
his heart, and expreſſed the greateſt ſincerity, ſtruck 
the king, and ſeemed to remove all his ſuſpicions ; fo 
that he now reſolved to give Hannibal the command 
of part of his fleet. | 
e) But what havock is not flattery capable of mak 
ing in courts and in the minds of princes ? Antiochus 
was told, © that it was imprudent in him to put {o 
„ much confidence in Hannibal, an exile, a Cartha- 
« ginian, whoſe fortune or genius might ſuggeſt, in 
Ls e one 


(=) Plut. in Pyrrho, p. 687. (e) Ibid, n. 19. (5) Liv. I. xxxv- 
n. 42, 43» | | 
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« one day, a thouſand different projects to him: That 
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4 beſides, this very fame which Hannibal had acquired 
« in war, and which he conſidered as his peculiar in- 


e heritance, was too great for a man who fought only 
« under the enſigns of another: That none but the 
« king ought to be the general and conductor of the 
« war; and that it was incumbent on him to draw 
<« upon himſelf only the eyes and attention of all men; 
« whereas, ſhould Hannibal be employed, he (a fo- 
“ reigner) would have the glory of all victories 
* aſcribed to him.” No minds, ſays Livy, on this 
occaſion, are more ſuſceptible of envy, than thoſe whoſe 
merit is below their birth and dignity ; ſuch perſons always 
abhorring virtue and worth in others, for this reaſon only, 
becauſe they are ſtrange aud foreign to themſelves. This 
obſervation was fully verified on this occaſion. Anti- 
ochus had been taken on his weak. ſide; a low and 
ſordid jealouſy, which is the defect and characteriſtick 
of little minds, extinguiſhed every generous ſentiment 
in that monarch. Hannibal was now {lighted and laid 
aſide; however, the latter was greatly revenged on 
Antiochus, by the ill ſucceſs this prince met with 
and ſhewed, how unfortunate that king is whoſe ſoul 
is acceſſible to envy, and his ears open to the poiſon- 
ous inſinuation of flatterers. TS? 


() In a council held ſome time after, to which 


Hannibal, for form fake, was admitted, he, when it 
came to his turn to ſpeak, endeavoured chiefly to 
prove, that Philip of Macedon ought, on any terms, 
to be invited into the alliance of Antiochus, which 
was not ſo difficult as might be imagined. * With 
* war, Iadhere immoveably to my firſt opinion; and 
had my counſels been liſtened to before, Tuſcany 


nibal (a name that ſtrikes terror into the Romans) 


in Italy. Though I ſhould not be very well {killed 


(7) Liv. 1. xxxvi. n. 7. 


, * Nulla ingenia tam prona ad non æquam: Quia virtutem & bo- 
invidiam ſunt, quam eorum qui num alienum oderunt. Methinks it 


geaus ac fortunam ſuam animis is better to read, ut bonum alienum. 


regard, ſays Hannibal, to the operations of the 
and Liguria would now be all in a flame; and Han- 


wy a3 
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ce as to other matters, yet the good and ill ſucceſs 1 
* have met with, muſt neceſſarily have taught me 
5 ſufficiently how to carry on a war againſt the Ro- 
c mans. I have nothing now in my power, but to 


„ give you my counſel, and offer. you my ſervice. 
„ May the gods give ſucceſs to all your undertak. 


« ings.” Hannibal's ſpeech was received with applauſe, 


but not one of his counſels were put in execution. 


(n) Antiochus, impoſed upon and lulled aſleep by 
his flatterers, remained quiet at Epheſus, after the 
Romans had drove him out of Greece; not once ima- 

ining that they would ever invade his dominions, 
Hannibal, who was now reſtored to favour, was for 
ever aſſuring him, that the war would ſoon be removed 
into Aſia, and that he would ſoon ſee the enemy at 


his gates: That he muſt reſolve, either to abdicate 


— his throne, or oppoſe vigorouſly a people who graſped 


at the empire of the world. This diſcourſe waked, 


in ſome little meaſure, the king out of his lethargy, 


and prompted him to make ſome weak efforts. But 
as his conduct was unſteady, after ſuſtaining a great 
many conſiderable loſſes, he was forced to terminate 


the war by an ignominious peace; one of the articles 
of which was, that he ſhould deliver up Hannibal to 


the Romans. However, the latter did not give him 
opportunity to put it in execution, retiring to the iſland 
of Crete, to conſider there what courſe it would be 


beſt for him to take. 


(z) The riches he had brought along with him, of 
which the people of rhe iſland got ſome notice, had 


like to have proved his ruin. Hannibal was never 


wanting in ſtratagems, and he had occaſion to employ 
them now, to ſave bath himſelf and his treaſure. He 
filled ſeveral veſſels with molten lead, which he uſt 


covered over with gold and ſilver. Theſe he depoſited 


in the temple of Diana, in preſence of ſeveral Cretans, 


to whoſe honeſty, he ſaid, he confided all his treaſure. 


A ſtrong guard was then poſted on the temple, and 


Hannibal left full at liberty, from a ſuppoſition 


(m) Liv. 1. xxxvi. n. 41. (=) Cornel. Nep. in Annib. c. 9 & 10. 


Juſtin. I, xxxii. C. 4. 
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his riches were ſecured. Bur he had concealed them 
in hollow ſtatues of braſs *, which he always carried 
along with him. (o) And then, embracing a favour- A. NI. 
able opportunity he had to make his eſcape, he fled to 35. 
the court of Pruſias king of Bithynia. OW 
It appears from hiſtory, that he made ſome ſtay 
in the court of this prince, who ſoon engaged in war 
with Eumenes king of Pergamus, a profeſſed friend to 
the Romans. By means of Hannibal, the troops of king 
Pruſias gained joveral victories both by land and fea. 
00 He employed a ſtratagem, of an extraordinary 
KY in a ſea-fight. The enemy's fleet, conſiſting of 
more ſhips than his, he had recourſe to artifice. He 
put into earthen veſſels, all kinds of ſerpents, and or- 
dered theſe veſſels to be thrown into the enemy's ſhips. 
His chief aim in this was, to deſtroy” Eumenes; and 
for that purpoſe, it was neceſſary for him to find out 
which ſhip he was on board of. This Hannibal dil- 
covered, by ſending out a boat, upon pretence of con- 
veying a letter to him. Having gained his point thus 
far, he ordered the commanders of the reſpective veſ- 
ſels to employ the chief force of their attacks againſt 
Eumenes's ſhip. They obeyed, and would have taken 
it, had he not outſailed his purſuers. The reſt of the 
ſhips of Pergamus ſuſtained the fight with great vigour, 
till the earthen veſſels had been throw into them. 
Ar firſt they only laughed at this, and were very much 
ſurpriſed to find ſuch weapons employed againſt them. 
But ſeeing themſelves ſurrounded with ſerpents which 
flew out of theſe veſſels, when they flew to pieces, 
they were ſeized with dread, retired in ere and 
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mins to Prufias, to Ra of the protection ne 

gave Hannibal. The latter eaſily gueſſed the motive 
Vote 1. U of 
(o) Corn. Nep. in Annib. c. 10, 11. Juſtin. J. xxxiii. c. 4. (p) Ju- 

ſin. I. xxxii. c. 4. Corn. Nep. in vit. Anniv. (9) Live.}- XXX. tv gt. 


* Theſe flatues were tbruaun out by bin, in à place of publick refort, as 
things of little value, Corn, Nep. | 
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| of this embaſſy, and therefore did not wait till his ene- 
| mies had an opportunity of delivering him up. At 
| 5 firſt he attempted to ſecure himſelf by flight; but per- 


ceiving that the ſeven ſecret outlets, which he had 
contrived in his palace, were all ſeized by the ſoldiers 
of Pruſias, who, by this perfidy, was defirous of mak- 
ing his court to the Romans ; he ordered the poiſon, 
which he had long kept for this melancholy occaſion, 
to be brought him, and taking it in his hand, Let 
„us, ſaid he, free the Romans from the diſquiet with 
„ which they have ſo long been tortured, ſince th 
have not patience to wait for an old man's death. 
The victory which Flaminius gains over a naked, 
betrayed man, will not do him much honour. This 
ſingle day will be a laſting teſtimony of the great 
degeneracy of the Romans. Their fathers ſent no- 
tice to Pyrrhus, to deſire he would beware of a tray- 
tor who intended to poiſon him, and that at a time 
when this prince was at war with them in the very 
center of Italy; but their ſons have deputed a per- 
ſon of conſular dignity, to ſpirit up Pruſias, impi- 
ouſly to murther one, who 1s not only his friend, 
but his gueſt.” After calling down curſes upon 
Pruſias, and having invoked the gods, the protectors 
and avengers of the ſacred rights of hoſpitality, he 
ſwallowed the poiſon *, and died at ſeventy years of 
age. | 1 
> This year was remarkable for the death of three 
great men, Hannibal, Philopæmen, and Scipio, who 
had this in common, that they all died out of their 
native countries, by a death little correſpondent to the 
glory of their actions. The two firſt died by poiſon; 
Hannibal was betrayed by his hoſt; and Philopæmen 
being taken priſoner, in a battle againſt the Meſſeni- 
ans, and thrown into a dungeon, was forced to ſwal- 


low - 
* Plutarch, according to his 1 Others ſay, that in imitation of T. be- 
tom, aſſigns him three different deaths, miflocles and Midas, he drank bull's 
Some, ſays he, relate, that hawing blood, Liwvy tells us, that Hannibal 
avrapped his cloak about his neck, he drank a poiſon which he always car- 
erdered his ee to fix his knees ried about him; and taking the cup 
againſt his buttocks, and not to leave into his hands, cried, Let us free, 
twwifiing till be had ftrangled him. &c, In vita Flaminii. 
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low a doſe of poiſon. As to Scipio, he baniſhed him- 
ſelf, to avoid an unjuſt proſecution which was carry- 


ing on againſt him at Rome, and ended his days in a 
kind of obſcurity. 


The Character and Eulogium of HANNIBAL, 

This would be the proper place for repreſenting the 
excellent qualities of Hannibal, who reflected ſo much 
glory on Carthage. But as I have attempted to draw 
his character * elſewhere, and to give a juſt idea of 
him, by making a compariſon between him and Sci- 
pio, I think myſelf diſpenſed from giving his eulogium 
at large 1n this place. | | | 

Perſons who de ote themſelves to the profeſſion of © 
arms, cannot ſpend too much time in the ſtudy of this 
great man, who 1s looked upon, by the judges, as the 
moſt compleat general, in almoſt every refpett, that 
ever the world produced. | | 
During the whole ſeventeen years, (the time the 
war laſted) two errors, only, are objected to him: 
Firſt, his not marching, immediately after the battle 

of Cannz, his victorious army to Rome, in order to 
beſiege that city: Secondly, his ſuffering their cou- 
rage to be ſoftened and enervated, during their winter 
quarters in Capua : Errors, which only ſhew, that great 
men are not ſo in all things; + /ummi enim ſunt, homi- 
— tamen; and which, perhaps, may be partly ex- 
cuſed. 5 

But then, for theſe two errors, what a multitude of 
ſhining qualities appear in Hannibal! How extenſive 
were his views and deſigns, even in his moſt tender 

years! What greatneſs of ſoul! What intrepidity ! 
What preſence of mind muſt he have poſſeſſed, to be 
able, even in the fixe and heat of action, to take all 
advantages! With what ſurpriſing addreſs muſt he 
have managed the minds of men, that, amidit fo great 
2 variety of nations which compoſed his army, who of- 
ten were in want both of. money and proviſions, his 
camp was not once diſturbed with any inſurrection, 
| 2 op either 


Vor. Il. Of the method of fludying and teaching the Belles Lettres. 
+ Quintil, 4 < : 
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either againſt himſelf or any of his generals! With 
what equity, what moderation muſt he have behaved 

towards his new allies, to have prevailed ſo far, as to 
attach them inviolably to his ſervice, though he was 
reduced to the neceſſity of making them ſuſtain almoſt 


the whole burthen of the war, by quartering his army 


upon them, and levying contributions in their ſeveral 
countries ! In fine, how fruitful muſt he have been in 
expedients, to be able to carry on, for ſo many years, 
a war in a remote country, 1n ſpite of the violent op- 
poſition made by a powerful domeſtick faction, which 


refuſed him ſupplies of every kind, and.thwarted him 
on all occaſions! It may be affirmed, that Hannibal, 
during the whole ſeries of this war, ſeemed the only 


prop of the ſtate, and the ſoul of every part of the 


empire of the Carthaginians, who could never believe 


themſelves conquered, till Hannibal confeſſed that he 
himſelf was fo. | 


But that man muſt know the character of Hannibal 


very imperfectly, who ſhould conſider him only at the 


head of armies. The. particulars we learn from hiſ- 
tory, concerning the ſecret intelligence he held with 
Philip of Macedon; the wiſe counſels he gave to An- 
tiochus, king of Syria; the double regulation he in- 
troduced in Carthage, with regard to the management 
of the publick revenues, and the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, prove, that he was a great ſtateſman in every 
reſpect. So ſuperior and univerſal was his genius, that 
it took in all parts of government; and, ſo great was 
his natural abilities, that he was capable to acquit him- 
ſelf in all the various functions of it with glory. Han- 


nibal ſhone as conſpicuouſly in the cabinet as in the 


field; equally able to fill the civil or the military em- 
ployments. In a word, he united in his own perſon 


the different talents and merits of all profeſſions, the 


ſword, the gown, and the finances. 
He had ſome learning; and though he was ſo much 


employed in military labours, and engaged in. ſo many 
wars, he however found leiſure to cultivate the muſes”. 


| Several 
Atque hic tantus vir, tantiſque bellis diſtrictus, non nihil tem- 
poris tribuit litterts, Sc. Corn. Nep. in vita Aunib. cap. 13. 
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Several ſmart repartees of Hannibal, which have been 
tranſmitted to us, ſhew, that he hag a great fund of 
natural wit; and this he improved by the moſt polite 

education that could be beſtowed at that time, in ſuch 
a republick as Carthage. He ſpoke Greek tolerablß 
well, and wrote ſome books in that language. His 
præceptor was a Lacedæmonian (Solſius) Who, with 

Philenius, another Lacedæmonian, accompanied him 
in all his expeditions. Both theſe undertook to write 

the hiſtory of this renowned warrior. 
With regard to his religion and moral conduct, he 
was not ſo profligate and wicked as he is repreſented 
by (7) Livy, “ cruel even to inhumanity, more perfi- 
« dious than a Carthaginian; regardleſs of truth, of 
< probity, of the ſacred ties of oaths; fearleſs of the 
“ gods, and utterly void of religion.” - Inhumana cru- 
delitas, perfidia pluſquam Punica; nihil veri, mhil ſaucti, 
nullus dem metus, nullum jusjurandam,: nulla religio. 
(s) According to Polybius, he rejected a barba- 
rous propoſal that was made him, before he entered 
Italy, and this was, to eat human fleſh, at a time 
when his army was in abſolute want of proviſions. 
) Some years after, ſo far from treating with bar- 
barity, as he was adviſed to do, the dead body of Sem- 
pronius Gracchus which Mago had ſent him; he cauſed 
his funeral obſequies to be folemnized, in preſence of 
the whole army. We have ſeen him, on many occa- 
ſions, ſhewing the higheſt reverence for the gods; and 
4) Juſtin, who copied Trogus Pompeius, an author 
worthy of credit, obſerves, that he always ſnewed un- 
common wiſdom and continence, with regard to the 
great number of women taken by him during the 
courſe of ſo long a war; inſomuch that no one would 
have imagined he had been born in Africa, where in- 
continence is the predominant vice of the country, 
Pudicitiamque eum tantam inter tot captivas habuiſſe, ut 
in Africa natum quivis negaret. PETR | 
His diſregard of wealth, at a time when he had fo 
many. opportunities to 7 himſelf by the ren 
| 3 | D 
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of the cities he ſtormed, and the nations he ſubdued, 
ſhews, that he knee the true and genuine uſe which 4 

eneral ought to make of riches, viz. to gain the af- 
| ion of his ſoldiers, and to attach alles'to his intereſt, 

by diffuſing his beneficence on proper occaſions, and 
not bein paring in his rewards : a very eſſential qua- 
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lity, and at the ſame time as uncommon in a comman- 


der. The only uſe Hannibal made of money was to 


urchaſe ſucceſs; firmly perſuaded, that a man who 
is at the head of affairs, is ſufficiently recompenſed by 
the glory derived from victory. | 
* He always led a very regular, auſtere life; and 
even in times of peace, and in the midſt of Carthage, 
when he was inveſted with the firſt dignity of the city, 
we are told that he never uſed to recline himſelf on a 
bed at meals, as was the cuſtom in thoſe ages, and drank 


but very little wine. So regular and uniform a life 


may ſerve as an illuſtrious example to our command- 


ers, who often include, among the privileges of war, 


and the duty of officers, the keeping of ſplendid tables, 
and living luxuriouſly. e 


But notwithſtanding theſe eulogiums, I do not how- 
ever pretend to juſtify entirely all the errors and de- 
fects with which Hannibal is charged. Though he 
poſſeſſed an aſſemblage of the moſt exalted qualities, 
it cannot be denied but that he had ſome little tincture 
of the vices of his country; and that it would be dif- 
ficult to excuſe ſome actions and circumſtances of his 
life. (x) Polybius obſerves, that Hannibal was ac- 
cuſed of avarice in Carthage, and of cruelty in Rome. 
He adds, on the fame occaſion, that people were very 


much divided in opinion concerning him; and it would 


be no wonder, as he had made himſelf ſo many ene. 
mies 1n both cities, that they ſhould have drawn him 
in diſadvantageous colours, But Polybius is of opt- 
5 . 465+ ion, 

(x) Excerpt. e Polyb. p. 34 & 37. e 


ibi potioniſque, deſiderio na - lia contremuit, nec chm reverſus 
turali, non voluptate, modus fini- Carthaginem ſummum imper ium 
tus. Liv. I. xxi. n. 4. tenuit, aut cubantem cœnaſſe, aut 
Conſtat Annibalem nec tum plus quam ſextario vini indulfiſſe, 


cum Romano tonantem bello Tta- Jaſſin. I. xxxii. c. 4. 
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nion, that though it ſnould be taken for granted, that 


all the defects with which he is charged are true; we 
yet ought to conclude, that they were not ſo much ow- 
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ing to his nature and diſpoſition, as to the difficulties 


with which he was ſurrounded, in the courſe of ſo long 


and laborious a war; and to the complacency he was 


obliged to ſhow to the general officers, whoſe aſſiſtance 
he abſolutely wanted, for the execution of his various 


enterprizes ; and whom he was not always able to re- 


ſtrain, any more than he could the ſoldiers who fought 
under them. | % 8 


Sect; II. Diſſenſions between the CarTHAGINIans and 


MMAsixISsSA king of Numidia, 
MONG the conditions of the peace granted to 
the Carthaginians, there was one which im- 
ported, that they ſhould reſtore to Maſiniſſa all the 
territories and cities he poſſeſſed before the war; and 
further, Scipio, to reward the zeal and fidelity which 


that monarch had ſhewn with regard to the Romans, 


had added to his dominions thoſe . of Syphax. This 
preſently afterwards gave riſe to diſputes and quarrels 
between the Carthaginians and Numidians. 

Theſe two princes, -Syphax and Maſiniſſa, were 
both kings in Numidia, but reigned in different parts 
of it. The ſubjects of Syphax were called Maſæſuli, 
and their capital was Cirtha. Thoſe of Maſiniſſa were 


the Maſſyli : but both theſe nations are better known 


by the name of Numidians, which was common to 
them. Their principal ſtrength conſiſted in their ca- 
valry- They always rid without ſaddles, and ſome 
even without bridles, whence * Virgil called them Nu- 


mide infræni. | 


(y) In the beginning of the ſecond Punic war, Sy- 


ſiniſſa, to. check the career of ſo powerful a neighbour, 
thought it his intereſt to join the Carthaginians, and 
_ accordingly ſent out againſt Syphax a powerful army 

under the conduct of his ſon, at that time but ſeven- 


U 4 teen 


O) Liv. 1, xxiv. n. 48, 49. 7 Kn. I. iv. ver. 41. 


phax ſiding with the Romans, Gala, the father of Ma- 
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teen years of age. Syphax, being overcome in a hat- 
tle, in which it is ſaid he loſt thirty thouſand men, 
eſcaped into Mauritania. However, the face of things 
was aftewards greatly changed, TT 
(2) Maſiniſſa, after his father's death, was often re- 
duced to the brink of ruin; being drove from his king- 
dom by an uſurper; purſued warmly by Syphax; in 
danger every inſtant of falling into the hands of his 
enemies; deſtitute of forces, money, and almoſt all 
things. He was at that time in alliance with the Ro- 
mans, and the friend of Scipio, with whom he had an 
interview in Spain. His misfortunes would not per- 
mit him to bring great ſuccours to that general. When 
Lzlius arrived in Africa, Maſiniſſa joined him with a 
few horſe, and from that time was attached inviolably 
to the Roman intereſt. (a) Syphax, on the contrary, 
having married the famous Sophoniſba, daughter of 
Aſdrubal, went over to the Carthaginians. 
() The fate of theſe two princes now changed once 
for all. Syphax loſt a great battle, and was taken 
alive by the enemy. Maſiniſſa, the victor, beſieged 
Cirtha, his capital, and took it. But he met with a 
greater danger in that city than he had faced in the 
field; and this was Sophoniſba, whoſe charms and en- 
dearments he was unable to reſiſt. To ſecure this prin- 
ceſs to himſelf, he married her; but a few days after, 
he was obliged to ſend her a doſe of poiſon, as her 
nuptial preſent; this being the only way left him to 
keep his promiſe with his queen, and preſerve her from 
the power of the Romans. Sent 
This was a conſiderable error in itſelf, and which 
muſt neceſſarily diſoblige a nation that was fo jealous 
of its authority: But this young prince . repaired it 
gloriouſly, by the fignal ſervices he afterwards did 
Scipio. (c) We obſerved, that after the defeat and 
capture of Syphax, the dominions of this prince were 
beſtowed upon him; and that the Carthaginians were 
forced to reſtore all he poſſeſſed before. This gave riſe 
to the diviſions we are now going to relate. <5 | 
ter- 


(2) Liv, I. xxix. n. 29-34: (a) Ibid, 1. Xxix. n. 23. (b) Idem, 
ri, . (e) Ibid. n. 4. | 
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(4) A territory ſituated towards: the: ſea-{ide,. near 
the leſſer Syrtis, was: the ſubject of thoſe conteſts, 
The country was very rich, and the ſoil extremely 
fruitful, a proof of which is, that the city of Leptis 
(only) which belonged to that territory, paid daily a 
talent to the Carthaginians, by way of tribute. Maſi- 
niſſa had-ſeized part of this territory. Each fide diſ- 
patched deputies to Rome, to plead the cauſe of their 
ſuperiors before the ſenate. This aſſembly thought 
proper to ſend; Scipio Africanus, with two other com- 
miſſioners, to examine the controverſy upon the ſpot. 
However, they returned wirhout coming to any reſo- 
lution, and lelt the buſineſs in the ſame; uncertam ſtate 
in which they had found it. Poſſibly they had acted 
in this manner by order of the ſenate, andchad received 
private inſtructions to favour Maſiniſſa; vm was then 
poſſeſſed of the diſtrict in queſtio un. 

(e) Ten years after, neu commiſſioners having been A. M. 
appointed to examine the: fame affair, they acted as the , 3773: 
former had done, and left: the whole undetermined- 86. 

(f) After the like diſtance: of time, the Carthagi- A. M. 
nians again brought their complaint to the ſenate, but 3333. 
with greater importunity, than before. They re . 
ſented, that beſides the lands at firſt conteſted, Maſi- 
niſſa had, during the two preceding years, diſpoſſeſſed 
them of upwards of ſeventy towns and caſtles. That 
their hands were bound up by the article of the laſt: 
treaty, which forbad their making war upon any of 
the allies of the Romans; that they couid no longer 
bear the inſolence, the avarice, and cruelty of that 
prince: That they were deputed to Rome with three 
requeſts, (which they deſired might be immediatehy 
complied with) vig. either to get orders to have the 
affair examined and decided by the ſenate; Or, ſe⸗ 
condly, that they might be permitted to repel foree by 
force, and defend themſelves by arms; or laſtly, that, 
if favour was to prevail over juſtice, they then en- 
treated the Romans to ſpecify, once for all, which 5 

5 N FI the 


(/) Liv. l. xxxiv.n. 62. (e) Id. I. xl. n. 17. (0 Id. I. xlii. 
N. 23, 24. 0 5 | 
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the Carthaginian lands they were deſirous ſhould be 
veſted in Maſiniſſa, that they, by this means, might 
hereafter know what they had to depend on; and that 
the Roman people would have ſome regard to them, 
at a time that this prince ſet no other bounds to his 
pretenſions, but his inſatiable avarice. The deputies 
concluded with beſeeching the Romans, that if the 
Carthaginians had been guilty of any crimes (with re- 
gard to them) ſince the concluſion of the laſt peace, 
that they themſelves would puniſh them for it; and 
not give them up to the wild caprice of a prince, by 
whom their liberties were made precarious, and their 
lives inſupportable. After ending their ſpeech, being 
pierced with grief, they fell proſtrate upon the earth, 
and burſt into tears; a ſpectacle that moved all who 
were preſent to compaſſion, and raiſed a violent hatred 
againſt Maſiniſſa. Guluſſa his ſon, who was then 
preſent, being aſked what he had to reply; he an- 
ſwered, that his father had not given him any inſtruc- 
tions, not knowing that any thing would be laid to his 
charge. He only deſired the — to reflect, that 
the circumſtance which drew all this hatred upon him 
from the Carthaginians, was, the inviolable fidelity 
with which he had always been attached to them. The 
ſenate, after hearing both ſides, anſwered, that they 
were inclined to do juſtice to that party to whom it 
was due: That Guluſſa ſnould ſet out immediately 
with their orders to his father, who was thereby com- 
manded to ſend deputies with thoſe of Carthage: That 
they would do all that lay in their power to ſerve him, 
but not to the prejudice of the Carthaginians: That 
it was but juſt the ancient limits ſhould be preſerved; 
and that it was far from being the intention of the 
Romans, to have the Carthaginians diſpoſſed, during 
the peace, of thoſe territories and cities which had 
been left them by the treaty. The deputies of both 
powers were then diſmiſſed with the uſual preſents. 
(g) But all theſe aſſurances were but mere words. It 
is plain that the Romans did not once endeavour to 
Fel | . ſatisfy 
0) Polyb. p. 951, 
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fatisfy the Carthaginians, or do them the leaſt juſtice ; 

and that they ſpun out the buſineſs, on purpoſe to give 
Maſiniſſa - an opportunity to eſtabliſh himſelf in his 
uſurpation, and weaken his enemies, 0 

() A new deputation was ſent to examine the affair A. M. 
upon the ſpot, and Cato was one of the commiſſioners. A Rom,. 

On their arrival, they aſked the parties if they were 392. 

| willing to abide by their determination. Maſinifſla 
readily The e anſwered, that 

they had a fixed rule to which they adhered, and that 

this was the treaty which had been concluded by Sci- 

pio, and deſired that their cauſe might be examined 

with all poſſible rigour. They therefore could not 

come to any deciſion. The deputies viſited all the 
country, and found it in a very good condition, eſpe- 

cially the city of eee And they were ſurprized 

to ſee it, after being involved in ſuch a calamity, again 
raiſed to ſo exalted a pitch of power and grandeur. ' 

The ſenate was told of this, immediately on the re- 

turn of the deputies ; and declared Rome could ne- 

ver be in ſafety, ſo long as Carthage ſhould ſubſiſt. 

From this time, whatever affair was debated in the ſe- 

nate, Cato always added the following words to his 
opinion, I conclude that Carthage ought to be deſtroyed. 

This grave ſenator did not give himſelf the trouble to 

prove, that bare jealouſy of the growing power of a 
neighbouring ſtate, is a warrant ſufficient for deſtroy- 

ing a city contrary to the faith of treaties. But Sci- 

pio Nafica was of opinion, that the ruin of this city 
would draw after it that of their commonwealth ; be- 

cauſe that the Romans, having then no rival to fear, 
would quit the ancient feverity of their manners, and 
abandon themſelves to luxury and pleaſures, the never _ 
failing ſubverters of the moſt flouriſhing empires. 

(i) In the mean time diviſions broke out in Car- 
thage. The popular faction, being now become ſu- 

perior to that of the grandees and ſenators, ſent forty 
citizens into baniſnment; and bound the people by an 
bath, never to ſuffer the leaſt mention to be made of 
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recalling thoſe exiles. They withdrew to the court of 
Maſiniſſa, who diſpatched Guluſſa and Micipſa, his 
two ſons, to Carthage, to ſollicit their return. How- 
ever, the gates of the city were ſhut againſt them, and 
one of them was cloſely purſued by Hamilcar, one of 
the generals of the republic. This gave occaſion to 


a new war, and accordingly armies were levied on both 


ſides. A battle was fought; and the younger Scipio, 
who afterwards ruined Carthage, was ſpectator of it. 
He had been ſent from Lucullus in Spain, under 
whom Scipio then fought, to Maſiniſſa, to delire ſome 
elephants from that monarch. During the whole en- 
gagement, he ſtood upon a neighbouring hill; and 
was ſurprized to ſee Maſiniſſa, then eighty- eight years 
of age, mounted (agreeably to the cuſtom of his coun- 


try) on a horſe without a ſaddle; flying from rank to 
rank like a young officer, and ſuſtaining the moſt ar- 


duous teils. The fight was very obſtinate, and con- 
tinued all day, but at laſt the Carthaginians gave way. 
Scipio uſed to ſay afterwards, that he had been preſent 


at many battles, but at none with ſo much pleaſure as 


this; having never before beheld ſo formidable an 
army engage, without any danger or trouble to himſelf. 

And being very converſant in the writings of Homer, 
he added, that, till his time, there were but two more 
who had been ſpectators of ſuch an action, viz. Ju- 
piter from mount Ida, and Neptune from Samothrace, 
when the Greeks and Trojans fought before Troy. | 


| know not {whether the ſight of an hundred thouſand 


men (for ſo many there were) butchering one another, 
can adminiſter a real pleaſure'; or whether ſuch a plea- 


ſure is conſiſtent with the ſentiments of humanity, ſo 


natural to mankind. : b 
(*) The Carthaginians, after the battle was over, 
entreated Scipio to terminate their conteſts with Ma- 
ſiniſſa. Accordingly he heard both parties, and the 
Carthaginians conſented to yield up the territory of 
Emporium *, which had been the firſt cauſe of their 
() App. de bell. Pun. 40. EI | divi- 


he Emporium, or Emporia, was Syrtis, in which Leptis flood. No 


a country of Africa, on the Leſer part of the Cartbaginian pg ape 
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diviſion; to pay Maſiniſſa two hundred talents of ſil- 
ver down, and eight hundred more, at ſuch times as 
ſhould be agreed. But Maſiniſſa inſiſting on the re- 
turn of the exiles, they did not come to any deciſion. 
Scipio, after having paid his compliments, and return- 
ed thanks to Maſiniſſa, ſet out with the elephants, for 
which he had been ent. 28 

(1) The king, immediately after the battle was over, 
had blocked up the enemy's camp, which was pitched 
upon a hill, whither neither troops nor proviſions could 
come to them. During this interval, there arrived 
deputies from Rome, with orders from the ſenate to 
decide the quarrel, in caſe the king ſhould be defeat- 
ed; otherwiſe, to leave it undetermined, and to give 
the king the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of the continuation | 
of their friendſhip: ; and this they did. In the mean 
time, the famine daily increaſed in the enemy's camp, 
which being heightened by the plague, occaſioned a 
new calamity, and made dreadful havock, Being 
now reduced to the laſt extremity, they ſurrendered to 
Maſiniſſa, promiſing to deliver up the deſerters, to 
pay him five thouſand talents of ſilver in fifty years, 
and reſtore the exiles, notwithſtanding their oaths to 
the contrary. They all ſubmitted to the ignominious 
ceremony of paſling under the yoke , and were diſ- 
miſſed, with only one ſuit of clothes for each. Gu- 
luſſa, to ſatiate his vengeance for the ill treatment, as 
we before obſerved, he had met with; ſent out, againſt 
them, a body of cavalry, whom, from their great 
weakneſs, they could neither eſcape nor reſiſt. So 
that of fifty- eight thouſand men, very few returned to 
Carthage. 4 Pear dh 
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vas more fruitful than this. Poly- 
bius, 1. 1. fays, that the revenue 
that aroſe from this place, was fo 
conſiderable, that all their hopes were 
almnſt founded on it, iv als (viz. their 
revenues from Emporia) «ixav Ta; 
pEyirag xe. To this abas owing 
their care and flate-jcalouſy above- 
mentioned, leſt the Romans jhould fail 
. beyond the Fair Promontory, that lay 

before Carthage; and become ac- 


quainted with a country, which 
might induce them to attempt the 
conqueſt-of it. Fo. 
Ils furent tous paſces ſous le joug : 
Sub jugum miſt; @ kind gal- 
lows (made by two forked flicks, 


Rlanding upright) was erected, and a 
ſpear laid acroſs, under which van- 
guiſhed enemies were obliged to paſs. 
Feltus. Ä Sy 
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| 7. he third Punic War. 


A. M. 
3855. 


arth. 
697. 
A. Rom. 
599 
Aut. J. . 
149. 


The third Punic war, which was leſs conſiderable 
than either of the former, with regard to the number 


u and greatneſs of the battles, and its continuance, which 


was only four years, was ſtill more remarkable with 
reſpect to the ſucceſs and event of it, as it ended in the 
total ruin and deſtruction of Carthage. . 

(n) The inhabitants of it, from their laſt defeat, 
knew what they might naturally fear from the Ro. 
mans, from whom they had always met with the moſt 
rigorous treatment after they had addreſſed them upon 
their diſputes with Maſiniſſa. To prevent the conſe- 
quences of it, the Carthaginians, by a decree of the 
ſenate, impeached Aſdrubal, general of the army, and 
Carthalo commander of the auxiliary forces, as guilty 
of high-treafon, for being the authors of the war a- 


gainſt the king of Numidia. They then ſent a depu- 
tation to Rome, to enquire what opinion that re- 


publick entertained of their late proceedings, and what 
was deſired of them. The deputies were coldly an- 
ſwered, that it was the buſineſs of the ſenate and peo- 
ple of Carthage to know, what ſatisfaction was due 
to the Romans. () A ſecond deputation bringing 


them no clearer anſwer, they fell into the greateſt de- 
jection; and being ſeized with the ſtrongeſt terrors, 


upon recollecting their paſt ſufferings, they fancied 
the enemy was already at their gates, and imagined to 
themſelves all the diſmal conſequences of a long ſiege, 
and of a city taken ſword in hand. | 

(o) In the mean time, the ſenate debated at Rome, 
on the meaſures it would be proper for them to take; 
and the diſputes between Cato and Scipio Naſica, who 
were of a quite different opinion on this ſubject, were 
renewed. The former, on his return from Atrica, had 


declared in the ſtrongeſt terms, that he had nor found 


Carthage 
(n) Appian, p. 47, 42. () Plut. in vit. Cat. p. 252. 


(o) Plut. in vit. Cat. p. 352. 


®* The foreign forces werg com- | the command of a Carthaginian .- 
manded by leaders of their reſpec- ficer, called by Appian BwilaggS- 
tive nations, who vere all under ; d 


Carthage exhauſted of men or money, nor in that a 
weak and humble ſtate, as the Romans ſuppoſed it to j 
be ; but, on the contrary, that it was crouded with vi- 
gorous young men, abounded with immenſe quantities 
of gold and. ſilver, and prodigious magazines of arms 
and all warlike ſtores; and was ſo haughty and con- 
fident on account of this force, that their hopes and 
ambition had no bounds. © It is farther ſaid, that after 
he had ended his ſpeech, he threw, out of the lappet 
of his robe, in the midſt of the ſenate, ſome African 
figs; and, as the ſenators admired their beauty and 
ſize, (p) Know, ſays he, that it is but three days ſince 
theſe figs were gathered. Such 18 the diſtance between the 
enemy and us. bs a | 
) Cato and Naſica had each of them their reaſons 
for voting as they did. Naſica, obſerving that the 
people roſe to ſuch a height of inſolence, as threw 
them into exceſſes of every kind; that their profperity 
had ſwelled them with a pride which the ſenate itſelf 
was not able to check; and that their power was be- 
come ſo enormous, that they were able to draw the 
city, by force, into every mad deſign they might un- 
dertake; Naſica, I lay, obſerving this, was deſirous 
that they ſhould continue in fear of Carthage, in or- 
der that this might ſerve as a curb to reſtrain their 
audacious conduct. For it was his opinion, that the 
Carthaginians were too weak to ſubdue the Romans; 
and, at the ſame time, ſo powerful, that it was not 
for the intereſt of the Romans, to conſider them in a 
contemptible light. With regard to Cato, he thought, 
that as his countrymen were become haughty and inſo- 
lent by ſucceſs, and plunged headlong into diſſolution 
of every kind; nothing could be more dangerous, 
than for it to have a rival city, (to whom the Romans 
were odious;) a city that till now had been powerful, 
but was become, even by its misfortunes, more wiſe 
and provident than ever; and therefore that it would 
not be ſafe, to remove the fears of the inhabitants en- 
tirely with regard to a foreign power; ſince they had, 
5 1 | within 
(p) Plin, 1. xv. c. 18. () Plut. ibid. in vita Cat. 5:4 
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____ within their own walls, all the opportunities of in- 
duauulging themſelves in exceſſes of every kind. 
I0 lay aſide, for one inſtant, the lawis of equity, I 
leave the reader to determine, which of theſe two great 
= men reaſoned moft juftly, according to the maxims of 
ſound policy, and the true intereſt of a ſtate. One 
| undoubted circumſtance is, that all hiſtorians have ob- 
1 ſerved, that there was a ſenſible change in the conduct 
| and government of the Romans, immediately after the 
N ruin of Carthage: That vice no longer made its way 
| into Rome with a timorous pace, and as it were by 
ſtealth, but appeared barefaced, and ſeized, with aſto- 
niſhing rapidity, all orders of the- republick : That 
ſenators, plebeians, in a word, all conditions aban- 
doned themſelves to luxury and voluptuouſneſs, with- 
| | out having the leaſt regard to, or ſenſe of decency, 
| which occaſioned, as it muſt neceſſarily, the ruin of 
the ſtate. © The firſt Scipio +, ſays Paterculus, ſpeak- 
ing of the Romans, had laid the foundations of their 
« future grandeur; and the laſt, by his conqueſts, had 
| „ opened a door to all manner of luxury and diſſo- 
& luteneſs. For after Carthage, which obliged Rome 
& to ſtand for ever on its guard, by diſputing empire 
& with that city, had been totally deſtroyed ; the de- 
pravity of manners was no longer ſlow in its pro- 
greſs, but ſwelled at once into the utmoſt excels of 
corruption.“ | : 
(r) Be this as it will, the ſenate reſolved to declare 
war againſt the Carthaginians ; and the reaſons or pre- 
| tences urged for it were, their keeping up ſhips, con- 
| trary to the tenor of treaties ; their ſending an army 
| yy” | | out 
(r) App. p. 42. 


Ubi Carthago, & æmula im- laſcivia atque ſuperbia inceſſere. 
erii Romani ab ſtirpe interiit, Idem in bello Fugurthino. 


ortuna ſævire ac miſcere omnia Potentiæ Romanorum prior 
ccepit. Salluſt. in bell. Catilin. Scipio viam aperuerat, luxuriæ 


pulus & ſenatus Romanus placidè Cartbaginis metu, ſublataque im- 
modeſtẽque inter fe Remp. tracta- perii æmula, non gradu, fed prz- 
5 bant — Metus hoſtilis in bonis ar- cipiti curſu à virtute deſcitum, ad 
| tibus civitatem retinebat. Sed ubi vitia tranſcurſum. Vel. Paterc. I. li. 
formido illa mentibus deceſſit, ili- c. 1. 
cet ea, quæ ſecundæ res amant, 


' 

| 

! - » «1 

Ante Carthagmem deletam po- poſterior aperuit. Quippe remoto 
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out of their territories, againſt a prince who was in al- 

liance with Rome, and whoſe ſon they treated ill, at the- 

time he was accompanied by a Roman ambaſſador. 

(s) An event, that chance occaſioned very fortu- A. M. 
nately, at the time that the ſenate of Rome was de- a? 356, 
bating on the affair of Carthage, contributed, doubt- 6 
leſs, very much to make them take that reſolution. 

This was the arrival of deputies from Utica, who 

came to ſurrender up themſelves, their effects, their 

lands, and their city, into the hands of the Romans. 
Nothing could have happened more ſeaſonably. Utica 

was the ſecond city of Africa, vaſtly rich, and had an 

equally ſpacious and commodious port; it ſtood within 

ſixty furlongs of Carthage, ſo that it might ſerve as a 

place of arms in the e of that city. The Romans 
now heſitated no longer, but proclaimed war. M. 
Manilius and L. Marcius Cenſorinus, the two conſuls, 
were deſired to ſet out as ſoon as poſſible. They had 
ſecret orders from the ſenate, not to end the war, but 
by the deſtruction of Carthage, The conſuls immedi- 
ately left Rome, and ſtapped at Lilybæum in Sicily, 

They had a conſiderable fleet, on board of which were 
fourſcore thouſand foot, and about four thouſand horſe, 

(.) The Carthaginians were not yet acquainted with | 1 
the reſolutions which had been taken at Rome, The 4 
anſwer brought back by their deputies, had anly in- 
creaſed their fears, viz, I. was the buſineſs of the Car- 
thaginans, to conſider what ſatisfaction was due to them“. 

This made them not know what courſe to take, At 
laſt, they ſent new de puties, whom they inveſted with 
full powers to act as they ſhoyld ſee fitting; and even 
(what the former wars could never make them ſtoop 
to) to declare, that the Carthaginians gave up them- 
ſelves, and all they poſſeſſed, to the will and pleature 
of the Romans, This according to the import of the 
clauſe, ſe ſuaque eorum arbitrio permittere, was ſubmitting 
themſelves, without reſerve, to the power of the Ro- 

— 15 becoming their vaſſals. Nevertheleſs, they 
OL. I. | | 1 


) App. bell. Pun. p. 42, 1 pol p. expeppt, legat; p. 972. 
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HISTORY. OF THE | 
did not expect any great ſucceſs from this condeſcen- 
ſion, though ſo very mortifying; becauſe, as the Uti- 
cans had been before-hand with them on that occaſion, 
this had deprived them of the merit of a ready and 
voluntary ſubmiſſion. | =} 5 
The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were in- 


formed that war had been proclaimed, and that the 


army was ſet out. The Romans had diſpatched a 
courier to Carthage, with the decree of the ſenate ; 
and to inform that city, that the Roman fleet was 
ſailed. The deputies had therefore no time for deli- 
beration, but delivered up themſelves, and all they 
_ poſſeſſed, to the Romans. In conſequence of this be- 

(= ES they were anſwered, that ſince they had at laſt 
taken a right ſtep, the ſenate granted them their li- 
berty, the enjoyment of their laws, and all their terri- 
tories, and other poſſeſſions, whether publick or private, 
provided that, within the ſpace of thirty days, they 
ſhould ſend (as hoſtages to Lilybeum) three hundred 
young Carthaginians of the firſt diſtinction, and com- 
ply with the orders of the conſuls. This laſt condition 
filled them with inexpreſſible anxiety : But the concern 
they were under, would not allow them to make the 
leaſt reply, or to demand an explication ; nor indeed 
would 1t have been to any purpoſe. They therefore 
ſet out for Carthage, and there gave an account of 

their embaſſy. | | 

(u) All the articles of the treaty were extremely ſe- 
vere with regard to the Carthaginians; but the ſilence 
of the Romans, with reſpect to the cities, of which 
no notice was taken in the conceſſions which that peo- 
ple was willing to make, perplexed them exceedingly. 
But all they had to do was to obey. After the many 
former and recent Joſſesthe Carthaginians had ſuſtained, 
they were by no means in a condition to reſiſt ſuch an 
enemy, fince they had not been able to oppoſe Maſi- 
niſſa. Troops, proviſions, ſhips, allies, in a word, every 


thing was wanting, and hope and vigour more than all 
the reſt. 8 | | 
5 They 


(u) Polyb, excerpt. legat. p. 972. 


Ar HA 
They did not think it proper to wait till the thirty 
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days which had been allowed them were expired, but 
immediately ſent their hoſtages, in order to ſoften the 
enemy, by the readineſs of their obedience, though 


they durſt not flatter themſelves with the hopes of 
meeting with favour on this occaſion. Theſe hoſtages 
were in a manner the flower, and the only hopes of the 


nobleſt families of Carthage. No ſpectacle was ever 


more moving ; nothing was now heard but cries, no- 
thing ſeen bur tears, and all places echoed with groans 


and lamentations. But above all, the unhappy mo- 


thers, quite bathed in tears, tore their diſhevelled hair, 
beat their breaſts, and, as if grief and deſpair had 
diſtracted them, they yelled in ſuch a manner, as might 
have moved the moſt ſavage breaſts to compaſſion. 
But the ſcene was much more mournful, when the fa- 
tal moment of their ſeparation was come ; when, after 
having accompanied their dear children to the ſhip, 
they bid them a long, laſt farewel, perſuaded that they 
ſhould never ſee them more; wept a flood of tears 
over them; embraced them with the utmoſt fondneſs; 
claſped them eagerly in their arms ; could not be pre- 
vailed upon to part with them, till they were forced 
away, which was more grievous and affiifting than if 

their hearts had been torn out of their breaſts. The 


hoſtages being arrived in Sicily, were carried from 


thence to Rome; and the conſuls told the deputies, 


that when they ſhould arrive at Utica, they would ac- 


quaint them with the orders of the republick. 


(x) In ſuch a ſituation of affairs, nothing can be 


more grievous than a ſtate of uncertainty, which, with- 


out deſcending to particulars, images to the mind the 
blackeſt ſcenes of miſery. As ſoon as it was known, 
that the fleet was arrived at Utica, the deputies re- 
paired to the Roman camp; ſignifying, that they were 
come in the name of their republick, in order to re- 
cCeive the commands which they were ready to obey. 

The conſul, after praiſing their good diſpoſition and 
compliance, commanded them to deliver up to him, 

1 e LO > Wa 
(x) Polyb. p. 975. Appian. p. 44—46. 
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without fraud or delay, all their arms. This they 


conſented to, but beſought him to reflect on the ſad 


condition to which he was reducing them, in the time 
that Aſdrubal, whoſe quarrel againſt them was owing 
to no other cauſe but their perfect ſubmiſſion to the 
orders of the Romans, was advanced almoſt to their 
gates, with an army of twenty thouſand men. The 
anſwer returned them was, that the Romans would ſet 
that matter right. | 
(») This order was immediately put in execution, 
There arrived in the camp, a long train of waggons, 
loaded with all the preparations of war, taken out of 
Carthage: Two hundred thouſand compleat ſets of 
armour, a numberleſs multitude of darts and javelins, 
with two thouſand engines for ſhooting darts and 
ſtones v. Then followed the deputies of Carthage, ac- 
companied by the moſt venerable ſenators and prieſts, 
who came - purpoſely to try to move the Romans to 
compaſſion in this critical moment, when their ſen- 
tence was going to be pronounced, and their fate would 
be irreverſible. Cenforinus the conſul, for it was he 


who ſpoke all this time, roſe up for a moment at their 


coming, and expreſſed ſome kindneſs and affection for 
them; but ſuddenly aſſuming a grave and ſevere coun- 
tenance : © I cannot, ſays he, but commend the rea- 
* Ginels with which you execute the orders of the ſe- 
* nate. They have commanded me to tell you, that 
it is their abſolute will and pleaſure that you depart 
« out of Carthage, which they hv reſolved to deſtroy, 
and that you remove into any other part of your do- 
“ minions, as you ſhall think proper, provided it be at 
the diſtance of eighty ſtadia * from the ſea.” 

(x) The inftant the conful had pronounced 4 ful- 


minating decree, nothing was heard among the Car- 
thaginians but lamentable ſhrieks and howlings. Be- 
ing now in a manner thunder- ſtruck, they neither knew 


where they were, nor what they did; but rolled them- 


ſelves in the duſt, tearing their cloaths, and unable to 


EE | | | | vent 
- (3). Appian. p. 426. (x) Ibid. p. 46—53, 
* Balifte or Catapulte, ＋ Four leagues, or txvelve miles, 
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vent their grief any otherwiſe, but by broken ſighs and 
deep groans. Being afterwards a little recovered, they 
lifted up their hands with the air of ſuppliants, one 
moment towards the gods, and the next towards the 
Romans, imploring their mercy and juſtice with regard 
to a people, who would ſoon be reduced to the ex- 
tremes of deſpair. But as both the gods and men were 
deaf to their fervent prayers, they ſoon changed them 
into reproaches and imprecations; bidding the Romans 
call to mind, that there were ſuch beings as avenging 
deities, whoſe ſevere eyes were for ever open on guilt 
and treachery. The Romans themſelves could not re- 
frain from tears at ſo moving a ſpectacle, but their re- 
ſolution was fixed. The deputies could not even pre- 
vail far, as to get the execution of this order ſuf- 
pended, till they ſhould have an opportunity of pre- 
ſenting themſelves again before the fenate, if poſſible, 
to get it revoked. They were forced to ſet out im- 
WN and carry the anſwer to Carthage. 
(a) The people waited for their return with ſuch an 
impatience and terror, as words could never expreſs. 
It was ſcarce poſſible for them to break through the 
croud, that flocked round them, to hear the anſwer, 
which was but too ſtrongly n in their faces. 
When they were come into the ſenate, and had declared 
the barbarous orders of the Romans, a general ſhriek in- 
formed the people of their too lamentable fate; and, from 
that inſtant, nothing was ſeen and heard in every part of 
the city, but howling and deſpair, madneſs and fury. 
The reader will here give me leave to interrupt the 
courſe of the hiſtory for a moment, to reflect on the 
conduct of the Romans. It is great pity that the frag- 
ment of Polybius, where an account is given of this 
deputation, ſhould end exactly in the. moſt affecting 
part of this event. I ſhould ſet a much higher value 
on one ſhort reflection of ſo judicious an author, than 
on the long harangues which Appian aſcribes to the 
deputies and the conſul. I can never believe, that fo 
rational, judicious, and juſt a man as Polybius, could 
5 : 8 have 


(a) Appian. p. 53, 54. 
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have approved the proceedings of the Romans on the 
preſent occaſion. We do not here diſcover, in my opi- 
nion, any of the characteriſticks which e RY 
them antiently ; that greatneſs of ſoul, that rectitude, 
that utter abhorrence of all mean artifices, frauds, and 
impoſtures, which, as is ſomewhere ſaid, formed no 
; _ of the Roman genius; Minime Romanis artibus. 
Why did not the Romans attack the Carthaginians by 
open force? Why ſhould they declare expreſsly in a 
treaty (a moſt ſolemn and ſacred thing) that they al- 
lowed them the full enjoyment of their liberties and 
laws ; and underſtand, at the ſame time, certain pri- 
vate conditions, which proved the entire ruin of both? 
Why ſhould they conceal, under the ſcandalous omiſ- 
ſion of the word city in this treaty, the black deſign 
of deſtroying Carthage; as if, beneath the cover of 
ſuch an equivocation, they might deſtroy it with juſ- 
_ rice? In fine, why did the Romans not make their laſt 
declaration, till after they had extorted from the Car- 
thaginians, at different times, their hoſtages and arms; 
that is, till they had abſolutely rendered them incapa- 
ble of diſobeying their moſt arbitrary commands? Is 
it not manifeſt, that Carthage, notwithſtanding all its 
defeats and loſſes, though it was weakened and almoſt 
exhauſted, was ſtill a terror to the Romans, and that 
they were perſuaded, they were not able to conquer it 
by force of arms 2 It is very dangerous to be poſſeſſed 
of ſo much power, as may enable one to commit injuſ- 
tice with impunity, and with a proſpect of being a 
gainer by it. The experience of all ages ſhews, that 
ſtates ſeldom ſcruple to commit injuſtice, when they 
think it will conduce to their advantage. PR 
() The noble character which Polybius gives of the 
Achzans, differs widely from what was practiſed here. 
Theſe people, ſays he, far from uſing artifice and de- 
ceit with regard to their allies, in order to enlarge their 
power ; did not think themſelves allowed to employ 
them even againſt their enemies, conſidering only thoſe 
victories as ſolid and glorious, which were obtained 
Is 8 | ſword 
(65) Polyb, I. xiii, p. 671, 672. | 
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ſword in hand, by dint of courage and bravery. He 
owns in the ſame place, that there then remained a- 
mong the Romans, but very faint traces of the antient 
- generoſity of their anceſtors ; and he thinks it incum- 
Rank on him, (as he declares) to make this remark, in 
oppoſition to a maxim which was grown very common 
in his time, among perſons in the adminiſtration of 
governments, who imagined, that honeſty is inconſiſ- 
tent with good policy; and that it is impoſſible to ſuc- 
ceed in the adminiſtration of ſtate affairs, either in war 
or peace, without uſing fraud and deceit on ſome oc- 
CCC x 98 
(cc) I now return to my ſubject. The conſuls made 
no great haſte to march againſt Carthage, not ſuſpect- 
ing they had reaſon to be under any apprehenſions from 
that city, as it was now diſarmed. However, the in- 
habitants took the 3 of this delay, to put 
themſelves in a poſture of defence, being all unani- 
mouſly reſolved not to quit the city. They appointed 
as general, without the walls, Afdrubal, who was at 
the head of twenty thouſand men; and to whom de- 
js pres were ſent 5 to intreat him to forget, 
or his country's ſake, the injuſtice which had been 
done him, from the dread they were under of the Ro- 
mans. The command of the troops, within the walls, 
was given to another Aſdrubal, grandſon of Maſiniſſa. 
They then applied themſelves in making arms with in- 
credible expedition. The temples, the palaces, the 
open markets and ſquares, were all changed into ſo 
many arſenals, where men and women worked day and 
night. Every day were made an hundred and 
ſhields, three hundred ſwords, five hundred pikes or 
javelins, a thouſand arrows, and a great number of 
engines to diſcharge them; and, becauſe they wanted 
materials to make ropes, the women cut off their hair, 
and abundantly ſupplied their wants on this occaſion. 
(d) Maſiniſſa was very much diſguſted at the Ro- 
mans, becauſe, after he had extremely weakened the 
Carthaginians, they came and reaped the fruits of his 
| 3 victory 


(e) Appian. p. 55. Strabo, I. xvii. p. 233. (4) Pag. 31 
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victory, without acquainting him in any manner with 


heir deſign, which circumſtance cauſed ſome coldneſs 
between them. | - | 


(e) During this interval, the conſuls were advancing 


, 
> 


towards the city, in order to beſiege it. As they ex- 


pected nothing leſs than a vigorous reſiſtance, the in- 


credible reſolution and courage of the beſieged filled 
them with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment. The Carthagini- 


ans were for ever making the boldeſt ſallies, in order 
to. repulſe the beſiegers, to burn their engines, and 


haraſs their foragers. Cenſorinus attacked the 1 


on one ſide, and Manilius on the other. Scipio, 


terwards ſurnamed Africanus, was then a tribune in 
the army; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf above the reſt of 
the officers, no leſs by his prudence than by his bravery, 
The conſul, under whom he fought, committed many 


overſights, by his refuſing to follow. his advice. This 


oung officer drew the troops from ſeveral dangers 
= which their imprudent leaders had plunged them, 
A renowned perſon, Phamæas by name, wha was ge- 


neral of the enemy's cavalry, and continually haraffed 


the foragers, did not dare ever to keep the field, when 
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) Abour the ſame time Maſiniſſa, finding his end A. Pf. 
approach, ſent to deſire a viſit from Scipio, in order ,3*57- 
114 he might inyeſt him with full powers, to diſpoſe, bf. 
as he ſhould fee Pro er, of his kingdom and eſtate, 
ip behalf of his children. But, on Scipio's arrival, he 
found that monarch dead. Maſiniſſa had commanded 
them, with his dying breath, to follow implicitly the 

directions of Scipio, whom he appointed to be a kind 
of father and guardian to them. I ſhall give no far- 
ther account here of the family and poſterity of Ma- 
ſiniſſa, becauſe that would interrupt too much the 
hiſtory of Carthage. 2 | 
| ) The high — which Phamæas had entertain- 
ed for Scipio, induced him to forſake the Carthagini 
ans, and go over to the Romans. Accordingly he joined 
him with above two thouſand horle, 2nd 4 great ſer- 
vice at clnege,....-..-. „ 
(b) Calpurnius Piſo the conſul, and L. Mancinus 
his lieutenant, arrived in Africa in the beginning of 
the ſpring. Nothing remarkable was tranſacted during 
this campaign. The Romans were even defeated on 
ſeveral occaſions, and carried on the ſiege of Carthage 
but ſlowly. The beſieged, on the contrary, had re. 
covered their ſpirits. Their troops were conſidera- 
bly increaſed, they daily "pa and even ſent 
an expreſs as far as Macedonia, to the counterfeit Phi- 
lip *, who paſſed for the ſon of Perſeus, and was then 
engaged in a war with the Romans; to exhort him to 
carry it on with vigour, and promiſing to furniſh him 
with money and ſhips. _ An 5 
(i) This news occaſioned ſome uneaſineſs at Rome, 
People began to doubt the ſucceſs of a war, which 
grew daily more uncertain, and was more important 
than had at firſt been imagined. As much as they were 
diſſatisfied with the dilatorineſs of the . and 
exclaimed at their conduct, ſo much did they unani- 
mouſly agree in applauding young Scipio, and extol- 
ling his rare and uncommon virtues. He was come 
: to 
{f)) Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 63. (g) Pag. 65. (5) Pag. 66. (i) Pag. 68. 
2 Andriſcis, ; | 
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do Rome, in order to ſtand candidate for the edileſhip, 


The inftant he appeared in the aſſembly, his name, 


his countenance, his reputation, a general perſuaſion 


that he was deſigned by the gods to end the third Pu- 


nic war, as the firſt Scipio, his grandfather by adop- 


tion, had terminated the ſecond ; theſe ſeveral cir- 


cumſtances made a very ſtrong impreſſion on the peo-ʒ 


ple; and though it was contrary to law, and therefore 


"oppoſed by the antient men, inſtead of the edileſhip 


which he ſued for, the people, diſregarding for once 


A. M. 
3858. 
A. Rom, 
602, 


the laws, conferred the conſulſhip upon him, and aſ- 
ſigned him Africa for his province, without caſting 
lots for the provinces, as uſual, and as Druſus his col- 
toe eras vl | 

() As ſoon as Scipio had compleated his recruits, 


he ſet out for Sicily, and arrived ſoon after in Utica. 


He came very ſeaſonably for Mancinus, Piſo's heute- 
nant, who had raſhly fixed himſelf in a poſt where he 


was ſurrounded by the enemy; and would have been 
cut to pieces, had not, that very morning, the new 


conſul, who, at his arrival, heard of the danger he was 
in, re-embarked his troops in the night, and ſailed 

with the utmoſt ſpeed to his aſſiſtance. ER 
() Scipio's firſt care, after his arrival, was to re- 
vive the diſcipline among the troops, which he found 
had been entirely neglected. There was not the leaſt 
regularity, ſubordination, or obedience. Nothing was 
attended to but rapine, feafting, and diverſions. He 
drove from the camp all uſeleſs perſons, ſettled the 


quality of the proviſions he would have brought in 


by the ſutlers, and allowed of none but what were 
plain and fit for ſoldiers, ſtudiouſly baniſning all things 
of a dainty, luxurious kind. 1 

After he had made theſe regulations, which coſt him 
but little time and pains, becauſe he himſelf firſt ſet 


the example, he was perſuaded that thoſe under him 


were ſoldiers, and thereupon he prepared to carry on 
the fiege with vigour. Having ordered his troops to 


| provide themſelves with axes, levers, and ſcaling lad- 


7 ders, 
LS (* Appian. p. 69. | (!) Fag. 70. ; 
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ders, he led them, in the dead of the night, and with- 
out the leaſt noiſe, to a diſtrict of the city called Me- 
gara; when ordering them to give a ſudden and general 
ſhout, he attacked it with great vigour. The enemy, 
who did not expect to be attacked in the night, were, 
at firſt, in the utmoſt terror; however, they defended 
themſelves ſo courageouſly, that Scipio could not ſcale 
the walls. But perceiving a tower that was forſaken, 
and which ſtood without the city, very near the walls; 
he detached thither a party of intrepid ſoldiers, who, 

by the help of * pontons, got from the tower on the 
walls, and from thence into Megara, whoſe gates they 
broke down. Scipio entered it immediately after, and 
drove the enemies out of that poſt; who, terrified at 
this unexpected aſſault, and imagining that the whole 
city was taken, fled into the citadel, whither they were 
followed even by thoſe forces that were encamped 
without the city, who abandoned their camp to the 
Romans, and thought it neceſſary for them to fly to a 
place of ſecurity. _ | 5 
( m) Before I proceed further, it will be proper to 
give ſome account of the ſituation and dimenſions of 
Carthage, which, in the beginning of the war againſt 
the Romans, contained ſeven hundred thouſand inha- 
bitants. It ſtood at the bottom of a gulf, ſurround- 
ed with the ſea, and in the form of a peninſula, whoſe 
neck, that is, the iſthmus which joined it to the conti- 
nent, was twenty-five ſtadia, or a league and a quar- 
ter in breadth. The peninſula was three hundred 
and ſixty ſtadia, or eighteen leagues round. On the 
weſt ſide there projected from it a long neck of land, 
half a ſtadium, or twelve fathoms broad; which ad- 
vancing into the ſea, divided it from a moraſs, and 
was fenced on all ſides with rocks and a ſingle wall. 
On the ſouth ſide, towards the continent, where ſtood 
the citadel called Byrſa, the city was ſurrounded with 
a triple wall, thirty cubits high, abſtracted from the 
parapets and towers, with which it was was flanked 


all 


( Appian. p. 56. & 1. Ivii, Strabo, 1. xvii. P. 832. 
* 4 jort of a mottable bridge, 2 | 
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all round at equal diſtances, each interval being four. 
ſcore fathoms. Every tower was four ſtories high, 
and the walls but two; they were arched, and in the 
lower part were ſtalls large enough to hold three hun- 
dred cle ts with their fodder, Sc. over theſe were 
ſtables for four thouſand horſes, and lofts for their 
food. There likewiſe was room enough to lodge 
twenty thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe. In 
fine, all theſe were contained within the walls. The 
walls were weak and low in one place only ; and that 
was a neglected angle, which began at the-neck of 
land above mentioned, and extended as far as the 
harbours, which were on the weſt ſide. Two of theſe 
communicated with each other, and had but one en- 
trance, ſeventy feet broad, ſhut up with chains. The 
firſt was appropriated for the merchants, and had ſe- 
veral diſtin& habitations for the ſeamen. The ſecond, 
or inner harbour, was for the ſhips of war, in the midſt 
of which ſtood an iſland, called Cothon, lined, as the 
harbour was, with large keys, in which were diſtinct 
receptacles * for ſheltering; from the weather two hun- 
dred and twenty ſhips; over theſe were magazines or 
ſtore-houſes, wherein was lodged whatever is neceſſary 
for arming and equipping fleets. The entrance into 
each of theſe receptacles was adorned with two mar- 
ble pillars of the Ionick order: So that both the har- 
bour and the iſland repreſented on each ſide two mag- 
nificent galleries. In this ifland was the admiral's 
palace; and as it ſtood oppoſite to the mouth of the 
harbour, he could from thence diſcover whatever was 
doing at ſea, though no one, from thence, could {ce 
what was tranſacting in the inward part of the har- 
bour. The merchants, in like-manner, had no proſpect 
of the men of war; the two ports being ſeparated by 
@ double wall, each having its particular gate that 
led to the city, without paſſing through other 


harbour. () So that Carthage may be divided into 
three parts: The harbour, which was double, — | 
; ons | "8 


t) Boch. in Phal. p. 512, + * NMS, Strabo, 
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called ſometimes Cothon, from the little iſland of that 
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name: The citadel, named Byrſa: The city properly 


ſo called, where the inhabitants dwelt, which lay round 
the citadel, and was called Megara. 


(o) At day- break, Afſdrubal * perceiving the igno- 


minious defeat of his troops, in order that he might 


be revenged on the Romans, and, at the fame time, 


deprive the inhabitants of all hopes of accommodation 


and pardon, brought all the Roman priſoners he had 
taken, upon the walls, in ſight of the whole army. 


There he put them to the moſt exquiſite torture; 
putting out their eyes, cutting off their noſes, ears, 
and fingers; tearing their ſkin to pieces with iron 


rakes or harrows, and then threw them headlong from 


the top of the battlements. So inhuman a treatment 
filled the Carthaginians with horror : However, he did 
not ſpare even them; but murdered many ſenators who 
had been ſo brave as to oppoſe his tyranny. | 

(p) Scipio, finding himſelf abſolute maſter of the 
Iſthmus, burnt the camp, which the enemy had deſert- 
ed, and built a new one for his troops. It was in a 
ſquare form, ſurrounded with large aud deep intrench- 
ments, and fenced with ſtrong palifades. On the fide 
which faced the Carthaginians, he built a wall twelve 
feet high, flanked: at proper diſtances with towers and 
redoubts; and, on the middle tower, he erected a very 


high wooden fort, from whence could be ſeen what - 


ever was doing in the city. This wall was equal to 
the whole breadth of the Iſthmus, that is, twenty-five 
ſtadia 7. The enemy, who were within arrow-ſhot 
of it, employed their utmoſt efforts to — ſtop to 
this work ; but, as the whole army worked at it day 

and night, without intermiſſion, it was finiſned in 
twenty- four days. Scipio reaped a double advantage 


from this work: Firſt, his forces were lodged more 


lafely and commodiouſſy than before: Secondly, he 
| Tn cut 
: 15 ee 5 72. 1 | @) Pag. . 8 
t was he who at fir} com- be the command of troops 
manaed without the city, but haw- — the walls. 
ing cauſed the other Aſdrubal, Mai- f Four miles and three quarters, 
nifa's grandſon, to be put to deathy —= | 
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cut off all proviſions from the beſieged, to whom none 
could be brought but by land ; which diſtreſſed them 
exceedingly, both becauſe the ſea is frequently very 
tempeſtuous in that place, and becauſe the Roman 
fleet kept a ſtrict guard. This proved one of the 
chief cauſes of the famine which raged ſoon after in 
the city. Beſides, Aſdrubal diſtributed the corn that 
was brought, only among the thirty thouſand men 
who ſerved under him, without regard to what became 
of the inhabitants. 5 : | 
(q) To diſtreſs them ſtill more, by the want of pro- 
, viſions, Scipio attempted to ſtop up the mouth of the 
haven, by a mole, beginning at the abovementioned 
neck of land, which was near the harbour. The 
| beſieged looked, at firſt, upon this attempt as ridicu- 
lous, and accordingly they inſulted the workmen : But, 
at laſt, ſeeing them make an aſtoniſhing progreſs 
every day, they began to be afraid; and to take ſuch 
meafures as might, if poſſible, render the attempt 
unſucceſsful. Every one, to the women and children, 
fell to work, but ſo privately, that all Scipio could 
learn from the priſoners, was, that they had heard a. 
great noiſe in the harbour, but did not know the cauſe 
or occaſion of it. At laſt, all things being ready, the 
Carthaginians opened, on a ſudden, a new outlet, on 
the other ſide of the haven; and appeared at ſea with 
a numerous fleet, which they had then built with the 
old materials found in their magazines. It is generally 
allowed, that had they attacked the Roman fleet di- 
rectly, they muſt infallibly have taken it; becauſe, as 
no ſuch attempt was expected, and every man was 
otherwiſe employed, the Carthaginians would have 

found it without rowers, ſoldiers, or officers. But the 
ruin of Carthage, ſays the hiſtorian, was decreed. 
Having therefore only offered a kind of inſult or bra- 
vado to the Romans, they returned into the harbour. 
. Two days after, they brought forward their ſhips, 
with a reſolution to fight in good earneſt, and found 
the enemy ready for them. This battle was to deter- 
| | mine 

() Appian. p. 24. (r) Ibid. p. 75. 
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mine the fate of both parties. It laſted a long time, 
each exerting themſelves to the utmoſt; the one to 
ſave their country reduced to the laſt extremity, and 
the other to compleat their victory. During the fight, 
the Carthaginian brigantines running along under the 
large Roman ſhips, broke to pieces ſometimes their 
ſterns, and at other times their rudders and oars; and, 
when briſkly attacked, retreated with ſurprizing ſwift- 

| neſs, and returned immediately to the charge. At 
laſt, after the two armies had tought with equal ſucc 
ceſs till ſun-ſet, the Carthaginians thought proper to 
retire z not that they believed themſelves overcome, but 
in order to begin the fight again on the morrow, Part 
of their ſhips, not being able to run ſwiftly enough in- 
to the harbour, becauſe the mouth of it was too nar- 
row, took ſhelter under a very ſpacious terraſs, which 
had been thrown up againſt the walls to unload goods, 
on the ſide of which a ſmall rampart had been raiſed 
during this war, to prevent the enemy from poſſeſſing 
themſelves of it. Here the fight was again renewed 
with more vigour than ever, and laſted till late at 
night. The Carthaginians ſuffered very much, and 
the few ſhips of theirs, which got off, failed for re- 
fuge to the city. Morning being come, Scipio at- 
tacked the terraſs, and carried it, though with great 
difficulty; after which he poſted and fortified himſelf 
on it, and built a brick wall cloſe to thoſe of the city, 
and of the ſame height. When it was finiſned, he com- 
manded four thouſand men to get on the top of it, and to 

diſcharge from it a perpetual ſhower of darts and arrows 
upon the enemy, which did great execution; becauſe, 
as the two walls were of equal height, there was ſcarce 
one dart without effect. Thus ended this campaign. 

(s) During the winter- quarters, Scipio endeavoured 
to overpower the enemy's troops without the city, who 
very much haraſſed the troops that brought his pro- 
viſions, and protected ſuch as were ſent to the beſieged. 

For this purpoſe he attacked a neighbouring fort, cal- 
ted Nepheris, where they uſed to ſhelter themſelves. 

5 = | 25 
* (8) Appian. p. 78. 
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were cut to pieces; and the fort was carried with gre 


In the laſt ation; above ſeventy thouſand of the ene- 
my, as well ſoldiers as peaſants, who had been inliſted, 


difficulty, after faſtaining a ſiege of two-and-twen 
days. The ſeizure of this fort was followed by the 


ſurrender of almoſt all the ſtrong-holds in Africa; and 


A. M. 


38 59. 
A. Rom. 


603. 


contributed very much to the taking of Carthage it- 
ſelf, into which, from that time, it was almoſt impoſ- 


fible to bring any proviſtons. | 


(t) Early in the fpring, Scipio attacked, at one and 

the ſame time, the harbour called Cothon, and the ci- 
tadel. Having poſſeſſed himfelf of the wall which 
furrounded this port, he threw himſelf into the great 
—_ of the city that was near it, from whence was an 
ent to the citadel, up three ſtreets, on each ſide of 


Which were houſes, from the tops whereof a ſhower of 


darts were diſcharged upon the Romans, who' were 
obliged, before they could advance farther, to force 
the houſes they came firſt to, and poſt themſelves in 
them, in order to diſlodge from thence the enemy wha 
fought from the neighbouring houſes. The combat 
which was carried on from the tops, and in every part 
of the houſes, continued fix days, during which a 


_ dreadful laughter was made. To clear the ſtreets, and 


make way for the troops, the Romans dragged aſide, 
with hooks, the bodies of ſuch of the inhabitants as had 


been ſlain, or precipitated headlong from the houles ; 


and threw them into pits, the greateſt part of them 
being ſtill alive and panting. In this toil, which laſted 
fix days and as many nights, the ſoldiers were relieved 
from time to time, by freſh ones, without which they 


would have been quite ſpent. Scipio was the only 


perſon who did not take a wink of ſleep all this time; 
giving orders in all places, and ſcarce allowing himſelf 
leiſure to take the leaſt refreſhment, 
(u) There was ſtill reaſon to believe, that the ſiege 
would laſt much longer, and occaſion a great effuſion 
of blood. Burt on the ſeventh day, there appeared a 
company of men in a ſuppliant poſture and habit, whe 
„ 55 defired 
(t) Appian. p. 79. (n) Pag. 81. 
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deſired no other conditions, but that the Romans 
would pleaſe to ſpare the lives of all thoſe who ſhould 
be willing to leave the citadel; which requeſt was 
granted 5 only the deſerters were excepted. Ac- 
cordingly there came out fiſty thouſand men and wo- 
men, who were ſent into the fields under a ſtrong 
guard. The deſerters, who were about nine hundred 
finding they: would not be allowed quarter, fortifi 
themſelves in the temple of Æſculapius, with Aſdru- 


bal, his wife, and two children; where, though their 


number was but ſmall, they might have held out a lonę 
time, becauſe the temple ſtood on a very high bilk, 
upon rocks, to which the aſcent was by ſixty ſteps. 
But at laſt, exhauſted by hunger and watchings, op- 
preſſed with fear, and ſeeing their deſtruction at hand, 
they loſt all patience; when, abandoning the lower part 


reſolved not to quit it but with their lives. 


In the mean time Aſdrubal, being deſirous of ſaring qe 


8 
A I-1 97 99 


of the temp „they retired to the uppermoſt ſtory, au 


* 
„ 


his Own life, Came down privately to Scipi o, carrying ; 


an olive-branch-in his hand, and threw himſelf at his 
feet. Scipio ſhewed him immediately to the deſerters, 


who, tranſported with rage and fury at the ſight, 
vented millions of imprecations againſt him, and ſet 


fire to the temple. Whilſt it was lighting, we are 
told, that Aſdrubal's wife, dreſſing herſelf as ſplen- 
didly as poſſible, and placing herſelf with her two chil- 
dren in fight of Scipio, addreſſed him with a loud 
voice: © I call not down, fays the, curſes upon thy 
«* head, O Roman; for thou only takeſt the privilege 
„allowed by the laws of war: But may the gods of 


“ Carthage, and thou in concert with them, puniſh, 
according to his deſerts, the falſe wretch, Who has 


*. betrayed his country, his gods, his wife, his chil- 
% dren !” Then, directing herſelf to Aſdrubal, Per- 
fidious wretch, ſays ſhe; thou baſeſt of creatures 
* this fire will preſently conſume both me and my 
children; but as to thee, (too ſhameful general of 
Carthage) go---adorn the gay triumph of thy con- 
„ queror---{uffer, in the ſight of all Rome, the tor- 

Vol. I. * 
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et tures thou ſo juſtly deſerveſt !” She had no ſooner 
pronounced theſe words, but ſeizing her children, ſhe 
cut their throats, threw them into the flames, and af- 
terwards ruſhed into them herſelf; in which ſhe was 


- imitated by all the deſerters. | 


(x) With regard to Scipio, when he ſaw this famous 


city, which had flouriſhed ſeven hundred years, and 


might have been compared to the greateſt empires, on 


account of the extent of its dominions both by ſea and 


land; its mighty armies; its fleets, elephants, and 
riches ; and that the Carthaginians were even ſuperior 


to other nations, by their courage and preatneſs of 


ſoul ; as notwithſtanding their being deprived of arms 
and ſhips, they had ſuſtained, for three whole years, 
all the hardſhips and calamities of a long ſiege ; ſeeing, 
I ſay, this city entirely ruined, hiſtorians relate, that 
he could not refuſe his tears to the unhappy fate of 
Carthage. He reflected, that cities, nations, and em- 


pires, are liable to revolutions no leſs than particular 


explain himſelf on that occaſion. 


men; that the like ſad fate had befallen Troy, anci- 
ently ſo powerful; and, in later times, the Aſſyrians, 
Medes, and Perſians, whoſe dominions were once of 
ſo great an extent; and laſtly, the Macedonians, whoſe 
empire had been ſo glorious throughout the world. 
Full of theſe mournful ideas, he repeated the follow- 


ing verſes of Homer, 


 *Fooera Jag, dra wor eAwiy "iO? ien, ä 
Kea Ileizu@®- % AGoS £9 pupae Ac IIe. H. | | 
5 I. . 164, 165. 
The day ſball come, that great avenging day, 
Which Troy's proud glories in the duſt ſhall lay, 
When Priam's pow'rs and Priam's. ſelf ſhall fall, 
And one prodigious ruin ſwallow all. Popes, 


thereby denouncing the future deſtiny of Rome, as he 


himſelf confeſſed to Polybius, who deſired Scipio to 


Had the truth enlightened his ſoul, he would have 


_ diſcovered what we are taught in the Scriptures, that 


becauſe 


(x) Appian. p. 82. 
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(y) , becauſe of unrighteous dealings, injuries, and riches 
got by deceit, a kingdom is tranſlated from one people to 
another. Carthage is deſtroyed, becauſe its avarice, 
1 and cruelty, have attained their utmoſt 

eight. The like fate will attend Rome, when its 
luxury, ambition, pride, and unjuſt uſurpations, con- 
cealed beneath a ſpecious and deluſive ſhew of juſtice 
and virtue, ſhall have compelled the ſovereign Lord, 


the diſpoſer of empires, to give 


tant leſſon in its fall. 


(z) Carthage being taken 1 
gave the plunder of it (the gold, filver, ſtatues, and  3859- 


the univerſe an impor- 


n this manner, Scipio A. N. 


other offerings which ſhould be found, in the temples 


excepted) to his ſoldiers for ſome days. He afterwards A. Rom. 


beſtowed ſeveral military rewards on them, as well as 
on the officers, two of whom had particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves, viz. Tib. Gracchus, and Caius 
Fannius, who firſt ſcaled the walls. After this, adorn- 
ing a very ſmall ſhip (an excellent ſailer) with the ene- 
my's ſpoils, he ſent it to Rome with the news of the 


victory. 


(a) At the ſame time he ordered the inhabitants of 
Sicily to come and take poſſeſſion of the pictures and 
ſtatues which the Carthaginians had plundered them 


of in the former wars. 


hen he reſtored, to the citi- 


zens of Agrigentum, Phalaris's famous bull“, he told 
them that this bull, which was, at one and the fame 
time, a monument of the cruelty of their ancient 
kings, and of the lenity of their preſent ſovereigns, 
ought to make them ſenſible, which would be moſt 
adyantageous for them, to live under the yoke of Si- 
cilians, or the government of the Romans. | 
Having expoſed to ſale part of the ſpoils of Car- 
thage, he commanded, on the moſt ſevere penalties, 


his family not to take, or even buy any of them; ſo 
1 „ careful 
) Eccleſ. x. 8. (x) Appian. p. 83. (a) Ibid. 


Quem taurumScipio cum red- 
deret Agrigentinis, dixiſſe dicitur, 
zquum eſſe illos cogitare utrum 
eſſet Sicnlis utilius, ſuiſne ſervire, 
an populo R. obtemperare, cum 


idem monumentum & domeſticæ 
crudelitatis, & noſtræ manſuetu- 


dinis haberent. 
n. 73. 


Cicer, Verr. vi. 
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careful was he to remove from himſelf, and all belong- 
ing to him, the leaſt ſuſpicion of avarice. . 
(5) When the news of the taking of Carthage was 
brought to Rome, the people abandoned themſelves 
to the moſt immoderate tranſports of joy, as if the 
publick tranquillity had not been ſecured till that in- 
ſtant. They revolved in their minds, all the calami- 
ties Which the Carthaginians had brought upon them, 
in Sicily, in Spain, and even in Italy, for ſixteen years 
together; during which, Hannibal had plundered four 
hundred towns, deſtroyed three hundred thouſand 
men, and reduced Rome itſelf to the utmoſt extremity. 
Amidſt the remembrance of theſe paſt evils, the peo- 
ple in Rome would aſk one another, whether it were 
really true that Carthage was in aſhes. All ranks and 
degrees of men emulouſly ſtrove who ſhould ſhew the 
greateſt gratitude towards the gods; and the citizens 
were, for many days, employed wholly in ſolemn ſa- 
crifices, in pubhck prayers, games, and ſpectacles. 
(cc) After theſe religious duties were ended, the ſe- 
nate ſent ten commiſſioners into Africa, to regulate, 
in conjunction with Scipio, the fate and condition of 
that country, in times to come. Their firſt care was, 
to demoliſh whatever was ſtill remaining of Carthage 
Rome +, though miſtreſs of almoſt the whole world, 
could not beheve herielf ſafe as long as even the name 
of Carthage was in being: So true it is, that an inve- 
terate hatred, fomented by long and bloody wars, laſts 
even beyond the time when all cauſe of fear is removed; 
and does not ceaſe, till the object that occaſions it is 
no more. Orders were given, in the name of the Ro- 
mans, that ir ſhould never be inhabited again; and 
; 9 44 7 | dreadful 
(5b) Appian. p. 83. (c) Ibid. p. $4. 

* We may gueſs at the dimenſions + Neque ſe Roma, jam terra- 
of this famous city, by what Florus rum orbe ſuperato, fecuram ſpe- 
"ſays, viz. that it avas ſeventeen ravit fore, fi nomen uſquam ma- 
days on fire, before it could be all neret Carthaginis. Adeo odium 
£onſumed. Quanta ubs deleta fit, certaminibus ortum, ultra metum 
ut de cæteris taceam, vel ignium durat, & ne in victis quidem depo- 
mora probari potelt : Quippe per nitur, neque ante inviſum eſſe de- 
continuos decem & ſeptem dies vix finit, quam eſſe deſiit. Vel. Paterc. 


potuit incendium extingui. Lib. ii. I. 1. c. 12. 
C. 15 
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dreadful imprecations were denounced againſt thoſe, 
who, contrary to this prohibition, ſhould attempt to 
rebuild any parts of it, eſpecially thoſe called Byrſa 
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and Megara. In the mean time, every one who de- 


fired it, was admitted to ſee Carthage : Scipio being 
well pleaſed, to have people view the fad ruins of a 
city which had dared to contend with Rome for em- 
pire *. The commiſſioners decreed further, that thoſe 
cities, which, during this war, had joined with the 
enemy, ſhould all be rafed, and their territories be 
given to the Roman allies; they particularly made a 
grant to the citizens of Utica, of the whole country 
lying between Carthage and Hippo. All the reſt they 
made tributary, and reduced it into a Roman pro- 
vince, whither a prætor was ſent annually. _ 

(d) All matters being thus ſettled, Scipio returned 
to Rome, where he made his entry in triumph. So mag- 


nificent a one had never been ſeen before; the whole 


exhibiting nothing but ſtatues, rare invaluable pictures, 
and other curioſities, which the Carthaginians had, for 
many years, been collecting, in other countries; not 
to mention the money carried into the publick trea- 
ſury, that amounted to immenſe ſums. 


(e) Notwithſtanding the great precautions which 


were taken, to hinder Carthage from being ever re- 
built, in leſs than thirty years after, and even in Sci- 


pio's life-time, one of the Gracchi, to ingratiate him 


ſelf with the people, undertook to found it a- new, and 


conducted thither a colony conſiſting of ſix thouſand 


citizens for that purpoſe. The ſenate, hearing that 
the workmen had been terrified by many unlucky 
omens, at the time they were tracing the limits, and 
laying the foundations of the new city, would have 
ſuſpended the attempt; but the tribune, not being 
over-ſcrupulous in religious matters, carried on the 
work, notwithſtanding all theſe bad preſages, and 


2 finiſned 


(d) Appian. 34. (e) Ibid. p. 85. Phut. in vit. Gracch. 
P- 839. 15 : ; i 

* Ut ipſe locus eorum, qui cum veſtigia calamitatis oſtenderet. A- 
hac urbe de imperio certarunt, grar. 1. n. 50. 
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finiſned it in a few days. This was the firſt Roman 
colony that ever was ſent out of Italy. 

It is probable, that only a kind of huts were built 
there, ſince we are told, * that when Marius retired 
hither, in his flight to Africa, he lived in a mean and 

oor condition amid the ruins of Carthage, conſoling 
hümſelf by the ſight of ſo aſtoniſhing a ſpectacle; him- 

ſelf ſerving, in ſome meaſure, as a conſolation to that 
ill-fated city. Py ET 

()) Appian relates, that Julius Cæſar, after the 
death of Pompey, having croſſed into Africa, ſaw, in 
a dream, an army compoſed of a prodigious number 
of ſoldiers, who, with tears in their eyes, called him; 
and that, ſtruck with the viſion, he writ down in his 
pocket- book the 8 which he formed on this occa- 
ſion, of rebuilding Carthage and Corinth; but that 
having been murthered ſoon after by the conſpirators, 

Auguſtus Cæſar, his adopted ſon, who found this me- 
morandum among his papers, rebuilt Carthage near 
the ſpot where it ſtood formerly, in order that the 
imprecations which had been vented, at the time of 
its deſtruction, againſt thoſe who ſhould 
rebuild it, might not fall upon him. 


(g) I know not what foundation Appian has for 
this ſtory ; but we read in Strabo, that Carthage and 
Corinth were rebuilt at the ſame time by Cæſar, to 
whom he gives the name of God, by which title, a 
little before (), he had plainly intended Julius Cæſar; 

and Plutarch (i), in the life of that emperor, aſcribes 
expreſsly to him, the eſtabliſhment of theſe two co- 
lonies; and obſerves, that one remarkable circum- 
ſtance in theſe two cities is, that as both had been ta- 

ken and deſtroyed together, they likewiſe were rebuilt 
and repeopled at the ſame time. However this be, 
Strabo affirms, that, in his time, Carthage was as po- 
pulous as any city in Africa; and it roſe to be the 


preſume to 


Ca- 


3 i | pita] 
(/) Appian, 85. (g) Ibid. I. xvii. p. 833. (5) Pag. 83. (i) Pag. 733. 
Marius curſum in Africam thaginem, illa intuens Marium, 

direxit, inopemque vitam in tugu- alter alteri poſſent eſſe ſolatio. 

rio ruinarum Carthaginienſium to- Vel. Paterc. I. ij. c. 19. 
leravit: cum Marius aſpiciens Car- ; 8 
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pital of Africa, under the ſucceeding emperors. It 
exiſted, for about ſeven hundred years after, in ſplen- 
dor, but at laſt was ſo compleatly deſtroyed by the Sa- 
racens, in the beginning of the ſeventh century, that 
neither its name, nor the leaſt footſteps of it are known, 
at this time, in the country. 


E digreſſion on the manners and character of the ſecond 
| SCIPIO AFRICANUS, | | 


CIPIO, the deſtroyer of Carthage, was ſon to 
the famous Paulus Emilius, who conquered Per- 
feus, the laſt king of Macedon; and conſequently 
grandſon to that Paulus, who loſt his life in the bat- 
tle of Cannz. He was adopted by the ſon of the great 
Scipio Africanus, and called Scipio Æmilianus; the 
names of the two families being ſo united, purſuant to 
the law of adoptions. Our * Scipio ſupported, with 
equal luſtre, the honour and dignity of both houſes, 
being poſſeſſed of all the exalted qualities of the ſword 
and gown. The whole tenor. of his life, ſays an hiſto- 
rian, whether with regard to his actions, his thoughts, 
or words, was conſpicuous for its great beauty and re- 
gularity. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf particulary (a cir- 
cumſtance ſeldom found at that time in perſons of the 
military profeſſion) by his exquiſite taſte for polite lite- 
rature, and all the ſciences ; as well as by the uncom- 
mon regard he ſhewed to learned men. It is univer- 
ſally known, that he was reported to be the author of 
Terence's comedies, the molt polite and elegant write- 
ings which the Romans could boaſt. We are told of 
Scipio , that no man could blend more happily re- 
poſe and action, nor employ his leiſure hours with 
greater delicacy and taſte : Thus was he divided be- 
ä tween 
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* Scipio Emilianus, vir avitis 
P. Africani paterniſque L. Pauli 
virtutibus ſimillimus, omnibus belli 
ac togæ dotibus, ingeniique ac ſtu- 


diorum eminentiſlimus ſeculi ſui, 
qui nihil in vita niſi laudandum 


aut fecit aut dixit aut ſenſit. 


Vel. 
Palerc. I. i. &. 12. | 


+ Neque enim uiſquam hoc 
Scipione elegantius intervalla ne- 


gotiorum otio diſpunxit : Semper- 


que aut belli aut pacis ſerviit arti- 
bus, ſemper inter arma ac ſtudia 
verſatus, aut corpus periculis, aut 
animum diſciplinis exercuit. Thid, 
C. 13. * 5 
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tween) arms and books, between the military labours 
of the camp, and the peaceful employment of the ca- 
binet ; in which he either exerciſed his body in toils of 
war, or his mind in the ſtudy of the ſciences. By this 
he ſhewed, that nothing does greater honour to a per- 
ſon of diſtinction, of what quality or profeſſion ſoever 
he be, than the adorning his ſoul with knowledge. 
Cicerd, ſpeaking of Scipio, ſays, that he always had 
Xenophon's works in his hands, which are ſo famous 
for the ſolid and excellent inſtructions they contain 
both in regard to war and policy. . : 
ee) He owed this exquiſite taſte for polite learnin 
| and the ſciences, to the excellent education which 
1 Paulus Emilius beſtowed on his children. He had 
put them under the ableſt maſters in every art; and 
did not ſpare any coſt on that occaſion, though his 
cCircumſtances were very narrow: P. Emilius himſelf 
was reſent at all their leſſons, as often as the affairs of 
government would permit; becoming, by this means, 
their chief præceptor. | ThE 
) The ſtrict union between Polybius and Scipio 
finiſhed the exalted qualities, which, by the ſuperiority 
of his genius and diſpoſition, and the excellency of his 
| | education, were already the ſubject of admiration. 
Polybius, with a great number of Achaians, whoſe 
fidelity the Romans ſuſpected during the war with 
Perſeus, was detained in Rome, where his merit ſoon 
attracted the eyes, and made his converſation the de- 
fire of all perſons of the higheſt quality in that city. 
Scipio, when ſcarce eighteen, devoted himſelf entirely 
to Polybius; and conſidered, as the greateſt felicity of 
his life, the opportunity he had of being inſtructed by 
ſo great a maſter, whoſe ſociety he preferred to all the 
vain and idle amuſements which are generally ſo eagerly 
purſued by young perſons. 

Polybius's firſt care was, to inſpire Scipio with an 
averſion for thoſe equally dangerous and 1gnominious 
pleaſures, to which the Roman youth were fo ſtrongly 

27 . addicted; 
(A) Plut. in vit. Emil. Paul. (J) Excerpt. & Polyb. p. 147-163. 


* Africanus ſemper Socraticum Xenophontem in manibus habebat, 
Tuſc. Qua ſt. I. ii. n. 62. . 
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addicted; the greateſt part of them being already de- 


praved and corrupted, by the luxury and licentiouſ- 
neſs which and new conqueſts had introduced in 
Rome. Scipio, during the firſt frre years that he con- 
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tinued in ſo excellent a ſchool, made the greateſt im- 


provement in it; and, deſpiſing the levity and wan- 
tonneſs, as well as the pernicipus examples of perfons 
of the ſame age with himſelf, he was looked upon, 

even at that time, as a ſhining model of diſcretion and 
wiſdom. Le) : he 11 


From hence, the tranſition was eaſy and natural, to 
generoſity, to a noble diſregard of riches, and to a 


laudable uſe of them; all virtues fo requiſite in per- 


ſons of illuſtrious birth, and which Scipio carried to 


the moſt exalted pitch, as appears from ſome inſtances 
of this kind related by Polybius, and highly worthy 
our admiration. . | 
Emilia *, wife of the firſt Scipio Africanus, and 
mother of him who had adopted the Scipio mentioned 
here by Polybius, had bequeathed, at her death, a 
great eſtate to the latter. This lady, beſides the dia- 
monds and jewels which are worn by women of her 
high rank, poſſeſſed a great number of gold and ſilver 
veſſels uſed in ſacrifices, together with ſeveral ſplendid 


equipages, and a conſiderable number of ſlaves of both 


ſexes; the whole ſuited to the auguſt houſe into which 
ſhe had married. At her death, Scipio made over 
all thoſe rich poſſeſſions to Papiria his mother, who 
having been divorced a conſiderable time before by 
Paulus Amilius, and not. being in circumſtances to 
{upport the dignity of her birth, lived in great obſcu- 
rity, and never appeared in the aſſembles or publick 
ceremonies. But when ſhe again frequented them with 
a magnificent train, this noble generoſity of Scipio 
did him great honour, eſpecially in the minds of the 
ladies, who expatiated on it in all their converſations, 
and in a city, whoſe inhabitants, ſays Polybius, were 


not eaſily prevailed upon to part with their money. 


Scipio was no lefs admired on another occaſion. He 
* She avas er of Paulus Emilius, father of the ſecond Scipio Africanus. 
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was bound, by a condition in the will, to pay, at three 
different times, to the two daughters of Scipio his 
grandfather by adoption, half their portions, which 
amounted to fifty thouſand French crowns *. The 
| time for the payment of the firſt ſum being expired, 
| S8. cipio put the whole money into the hands of a banker. 
| Tiberius Gracchus, and Scipio Naſica, who had mar- 
| Tied the two ſiſters, imagining that Scipio had made a 
= miſtake, went to him, and obſerved, that the laws al- 
| lowed him three years to pay this ſum in, and at three 
different times. Young Scipio anſwered, that he 
knew very well what the laws directed on this occaſion; 
that they might indeed be executed in their greateſt 
rigour with ſtrangers, but that friends and relations 
ought to treat one another with a more generous ſim- 
plicity; and therefore deſired them to receive the 
whole ſum. They were ſtruck with ſuch admiration 
at the generoſity of their kinſman, that in their return 
home, they reproached Þ themſelves for their narrow 
way of thinking, at a time when they. made the greateſt 
figure, and had the higheſt regard paid to them, of 
any family in Rome. This generous action, ſays Po- 
lybius, was the more admired, becauſe no perſon in 
Rome, ſo far from conſenting to pay fifty thouſand 
crowns before they were due, would pay even a thou- 
ſand before the time for payment was elapſed. 
It was from the ſame noble ſpirit, that two years 
after, Paulus Æmilius his father being dead, he made 
over to his brother Fabius, who was not ſo wealthy as 
himſelf, the part of their father's eſtate which was his 
(Scipio's) due, (amounting to above threeſcore thou- 
ſand crowns 4) in order that there might not be ſo 
great a diſparity between his fortune and that of his 
brother. | | = | 
This Fabius being deſirous to exhibit a ſhow of 
gladiators after his father's deceaſe, in honour of his 
memory (as was the cuſtom in that age) and not be- 
ing able to defray the expences on this occaſion, which 
amounted to a very heavy ſum, Scipio made him a 
L ' 5 preſent 
* Or, 11, 2 50 l. 1 f Kart 1mnire; The a Hh“tHhνias. 
Or, 13, 500 J. Herling. N r ; 
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preſent of fifteen thouſandꝰ crowns, in order to de- 
fray at leaſt half the charges of it. 


The fplendid preſents which Scipio had made his 
mother Papiria, reverted to him, by law as well as 
equity, after her demiſe ; and his ſiſters, according to 


the cuſtom of thoſe times, had not the leaſt claim to 
them. Nevertheleſs, Scipio thought it would have 
been diſhonourable in him, had he taken them back 
again. He therefore made over to his ſiſters, what- 
ever he had preſented to their mother, which amounted 
to a very conſiderable ſum ; and by this freſh proof of 
his glorious diſregard of wealth, and the tender friend- 
ſhip he had for his family, acquired the applauſe of 
the whole city. Ce 5 

Theſe different benefactions, which amounted all 
together to a prodigious ſum, ſeem to have received a 
brighter luſtre from the age in which he beſtowed them, 
he being ſtill very young; and yet more from the cir- 
cumſtances of the time when they were preſented, as 
well as the kind and obliging carriage he aſſumed on 

thoſe occaſions. 1 | 

The incidents J have here given, are ſo repugnant 
to the maxims of this age, that there might be reaſon 


to fear, the reader would conſider them merely as the 


rhetorical flouriſhes of an hiſtorian, who was preju- 
diced in favour of his hero; if it was not well known, 


that the predominant characteriſtick of Polybius, by 


whom they are related, 1s a ſincere love for truth, and 


an utter averſion to adulation of every kind. In the 


very paſſage whence this relation is extracted, he 
thought it would be neceſſary for him to be a little 
_ guarded, where he expatiates on the virtuous actions 
and rare qualities of Scipio; and he obſerves, that as 
his writings were to be peruſed by the Romans, who 


were perfectly well acquainted with all the particulars 


of this great man's life, he would certainly be animad- 
verted upon by them; ſhould he venture to advance 
any falſhood ; an affront, to which it is not probable 
that an author, who is ever ſo little tender of his re- 


putation, 


Or, 5375 l. ſterling, 
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tation, would expoſe himſelf, eſpecially if no advan- 
tage was to accrue to him from it. 

We have already obſerved, that Scipio had never 
given into the faſhionable debaucheries and exceſſes to 
which the young people at Rome ſo wantonly aban- 


. doned themſelves. But he was ſufficiently compen- 
ſated for this ſelf-denial of all deſtructive pleaſures, by 


the vigorous health he enjoyed all the reſt of his life, 


which enabled him to taſte pleaſures of a much purer 


and more exalted kind, and to perform the great acti- 
ons that reflected ſo much glory upon him. | 
Hunting, which was his darling exerciſe, contri- 
buted alſo very much to invigorate his conſtitution, and 
enable him alſo to endure the hardeſt toils. Macedo- 


nia, whither he followed his father, gave him an op- 


portunity of indulging to the utmoſt of his deſire his 
paſſion in this reſpect; for the chace, which was the 
uſual diverſion of the Macedonian monarchs, having 
been laid aſide for ſome years on account of the wars, 
Scipio found there an incredible quantity of game of 
every kind. Paulus Æmilius, ſtudious of procuring 
his ſon virtuous pleaſures of every kind, in order to 
divert his mind from thoſe which reaſon prohibits, gave 

him full liberty to indulge himſelf in his favourite ſport, 


during all the time that the Roman forccs continued 


of the country. 


in that country, after the victory he had gained over 
Perſeus. The illuſtrious youth employed his leiſure 
hours in an exerciſe, which ſuited ſo well his age and 
inclination ; and was as ſucceſsful in this innocent war 
againſt the beaſts in Macedonia, as his father had been 
in that which he had carried on againſt the inhabitants 


It was at Scipio's return from Macedon, that he 


met with Polybius in Rome; and contracted the ſtrict 


friendſhip with him, which was afterwards ſo benefi- 


cial to our young Roman, and did him almoſt as much 
honour in after- ages, as all his conqueſts. We find, 
by hiſtory, that Polybius lived with the two brothers. 


One day, when himſelf and Scipio were alone, the 


latter vented himſelf freely to him, and complained, 


3 | but 
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but in the mildeſt and moſt gentle terms, that he, in 
their converſations at table, always directed himſelf to 
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his brother Fabius, and never to him. © I am ſenſi- 


« ble, ſays he, that this indifference ariſes from your 
<« ſuppoſing, with all our citizens, that I am a heed- 
„ leſs young man, and wholly averſe to the taſte which 


* now prevails in Rome, becauſe I do not plead at the 


« bar, nor ſtudy the graces of elocution. But how 
« ſhould I do this? I am told perpetually, that the Ro- 
e mans expect a general, and not an orator, from the 
C houſe of the Scipio's. I will confeſs to you (pardon 
<« the ſincerity with which I reveal my thoughts) that 
« your coldneſs and indifference grieve me exceed- 
« ingly.” Polybius, ſurprized at theſe unexpected 
words, made Scipio the kindeſt anſwer; and affured 
the illuſtrious youth, that though he always directed 


himſelf to his brother, yet this was not out of diſre- 


ſpect to him, but only becauſe Fabius was the eldeſt; 


not to mention, (continued Polybius) that, knowing 


you poſſeſſed but one ſoul, I conceived that I addret- 
ſed both when I ſpoke to either of you. He then aſ- 
ſured Scipio, that he was entirely at his command : 
That with regard to the ſciences, for which he diſco- 
vered the happieſt genius, he would have opportuni- 
ties ſufficient to improve himſelf in them, from the 
great number of learned Grecians who reforted daily to 
Rome; but that, as to the art of war, which was pro- 
perly his profeſſion and his favourite ſtudy, he (Poly- 
bius) might be of ſome little ſervice to him. He had 
no ſooner ſpoke theſe words, but Scipio, graſping his 
hand in a kind of rapture: © Oh! when, ſays he, 
„ ſhall I fee the happy day, when, diſengaged from 
all other avocations, and living with me, you will 
be ſo much my friend, as to improve my under- 
<« derſtanding, and regulate my affections ? It is then 
I ſhall think myſelf worthy of my illuſtrious anceſ- 
“ tors.” From that time Polybius, overjoyed to ſee 
fo young a man breathe ſuch noble ſentiments, devoted 

himſelf particularly to our Scipio, who for ever after 


paid 
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paid him as much reverence as if he had been his 
er. 4 1 5 
However, Scipio did not only eſteem Polybius as 
an excellent hiſtorian, but valued him much more, and 
reaped much greater advantages from him, by his be- 
ing ſo able a warrior, and ſo profound a politician. 
Accordingly he conſulted him on every occaſion, and 
| always took his advice even when he was at the head 
| of his army; concerting in private with Polybius, all 
the operations of the campaign, all the movements of 
the forces, all enterprizes againſt the enemy, and the 
ſeveral meaſures proper for rendering them ſucceſsful, 
(n) In a word, it was the common report, that our 
illuſtrious Roman did not perform any great or good 
action, but when he was adviſed to it by Polybius; nor 
ever commit an error, except when he acted without 
.convulting him. | | 
I flatter myſelf that the reader will excuſe this long 
digreſſion, which may be thought foreign to my ſub- 
Jed, as I am not writing the Roman hiſtory. How- 
| _ever, it appeared to me 1o well adapted to the general 
deſign I propoſe to myſelf, in this work, viz. the cul- 
tivating and improving the minds of youth, that I could 
1 not forbear introducing it here, though I was ſenſible 
| this is not directly its proper place. And indeed, theſe 
THE examples ſhew, how important it is, that young peo- 
| ple ſhould receive a liberal and virtuous education ; 
and the great benefit they reap, by frequenting and cor- 
reſponding early with perſons of merit; for theſe were 
the foundations whereon were built the fame and glory 
which have rendered Scipio immortal. But above ali, 
how noble a model for our age, (in which the moſt in- 
conſiderable and even trifling concerns often create 
feuds and animoſities between brothers and ſiſters, and 
_ diſturb the peace of families) is the generous diſinte- 
reſtedneſs of Scipio, who, whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity of ſerving his relations, took a delight in be- 
ſtowing tlie largeſt ſums upon them! This excellent pal- 
. fage of Polybius had eſcaped me, by its not being of 
N | erte 
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(m) Pauſan. in Arcad, 1. viii. p. 505. 
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ſerted in the folio edition of his works. It belongs in- 
deed naturally to the book, where, treating of the 

_ taſte with regard to ſolid glory, I mentioned the con- 
tempt in which the ancients held riches, and the ex- 
cellent uſe they made of them. I therefore thought 
myſelf indiſpenſably obliged to reſtore, on this occa- 
ſion, to young ſtudents, what I afterwards could not 
but blame myſelf for omitting. | 


The HISTORY of the family and poſterity of Ma- 
=. SINISSA. 5 
1 Promiſed, after finiſning what related to the re- 

publick of Carthage, to return to the family and 
poſterity of Maſiniſſa. This piece of hiſtory forms a 
conſiderable part of that of Africa, and therefore is 
not quite (eng to my ſubject. | 
( ) From Maſiniſſa's having declared for the Ro- A. M. 
mans in the time of the firſt Scipio, he had always ad- 3187 
hered to that honourable alliance, with an almoſt un- Co. 
parallelled zeal and fidelity. Finding his end ap- 
proaching, he wrote to the proconſul of Africa, under 
whoſe ſtandards the younger Scipio then fought, to 
deſire that Roman might be ſent to him; adding, that 
he ſhould die with ſatisfaction, if he could but expire 
in his arms, after having made him executor to his 
will. But believing that he ſnould be dead, before it 
could be poſſible for him to receive this conſolation, 
he ſent for his wife and children, and ſpoke to them 
as follows: „ I know no other nation but the Romans, 
and, among this nation, no other family but that of 
the Scipio's. I now, in my expiring moments, im- 
power Scipio Emilianus to diſpoſe, in an abſolute 
% manner, of all my poſſeſſions, and to divide my 
kingdom among my children. I require, that what- 
ever Scipio may decree, ſhall be executed as punc- 
< tually as if I myſelf had appointed it by my will.“ 
After {ſaying theſe words, he breathed his laſt, being 
upwards of ninety years of age. 


601. 
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(n) App. p. 65. Val. Mag. I. v. c. . 
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(6) This prince, during his youth, had met with 
ſtrange reverſes of fortune, having been diſpoſſeſſed of 
his kingdom, obliged to fly from province to province, 
and a thouſand times in danger of his life. Being ſup- 
ported, ſays the hiſtorian, by the divine protection, he 
was afterwards favoured, till his death, with a perpe- 
tual ſeries of proſperity, unruffled by any ſiniſter acci- 
dent: For he not only recovered his-own kingdom, but 
added to it that of Syphax his enemy; and extending 
his kingdom from Mauritania as far as Cyrene, he be- 
came the moſt powerful prince of all Africa. He was 
bleſſed, till he left the world, with the greateſt health 
and vigour, which doubtleſs was owing to his extreme 
remperance, and. the toils he perpetually ſuſtained. 
Though ninety years of age, he performed all the ex- 
erciſes uſed by * young men, and always rode without 
a ſaddle, and Polybius oblerves (a circumſtance pre- 
| ſerved by (p) Plutarch) that the day after a great vic- 
tory over the Carthaginians, Maſiniſſa was ſeen, ſit- 
ting at the door of his tent, eating a piece of brown 
bread. 3 355 3 
() He left fifty-four ſons, of whom three only 
were legitimate, viz. Micipſa, Guluſſa, and  Maſta- 
nabal. Scipio divided the kingdom between theſe three, 
and gave conſiderable. poſſeſſions to the reſt : But the 
two laſt dying ſoon after, Micipſa became ſole poſitl- 
for of theſe extenſive dominions. He had two ſons, 
Adherbal and Hiempſal, (whom he educated in his pa- 
lace with Jugurtha his nephew, Maſtanabal's ſon) of 
whom he took as much care as he did of his own chil- 
dren. + This laſt mentioned prince poſſeſſed ſeveral emi- 
nent qualities, which gained him univerſal eſteem. . Ju- 
gurtha, who was finely ſhaped, and very m: 
| 0 


(o) App. p. 65. () An, ſeni gerenda ſit Reſp. p. 791. 
(q) Appian. Val. Max. l. v. c. 2. | | 3 
* Cicero introduces Cato, ſpeał- ſcendere; nullo imbre, nullo fri- 
ing as follows of Maſinifa's vigorous gore adduci, ut capite operto fit ; 
conſtitution. Arbitror te audire ſummam efle in eo corporis ſicci- 
Scipio, hoſpes tuus Mafinifla que tatem. Itaque exequi omnia re- 
faciat hodie nonaginta annos na- zis officia et munera. De Senec- 
tus; cum ingreſſus iter pedibus zu/e..  _ : 
fit, in equum.omnino non aſcen- + All this hiftory of Jugurtha is 
dere; cum equo, ex equo non de- extracted from Salluſt. | 
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of the moſt delicate wit, and the moſt ſolid judgment, 
did not devote himſelf, as young men commonly do, 

to a life of luxury and pleaſure. He uſed to exercue 
himſelf with perſons of his age, in running, riding, 
throwing the javelin ; and though he ſurpaſſed all his 
comvanions, there was not one of them bur loved him. 
The chace was his only delight, but it was that of li- 
ons and other ſavage beaſts. To finiſh his character, 
he excelled in all things, and ſpoke very little of him- 

ſelf: Plurimum facere, et minimum ipſe de ſe loqui. 

So conſpicuous an aſſemblage of fine talents and 
perfections, began to excite the jealouſy of Micipſa. 
He ſaw himſelf in the decline of life, and his children 
very young. * He knew the prodigious lengths which 
ambition is capable of going, when a crown is in view; 
and that a man, with talents much inferior to thoſe of 
Jugurtha, might be dazzled by to reſplendent atemp- 

tation, eſpecially when united with ſuch favourable 
circumſtances. In order therefore to remove a com- 
petitor, ſo dangerous with regard to his children, he 
gave Jugurtha the command of the forces which he 
{ent to the aſſiſtance of the Romans, who, at that time, 
were beſieging Numantia, under the conduct of Scipio. 
Knowing Jugurtha was actuated by the moſt heroick 
bravery, he flattered himſelf, that he probably would 
ruſh upon danger, and loſe his life. However, he was 
mittaken. This young prince joined to an undaunted 
courage, the utmoſt calmneſs of mind; and, a cir- 
cumſtance very rarely found in perſons of his age, he 
preſerved a juſt medium between a timorous rorelight, 
and an impetuous raſhneſs . In this campaign, he 
won the eſteem and friendſhip of the whole army. 
Scipio ſent him back to his uncle with letters of re- 
commendation, and the moſt advantageous teſtimoni- 
als of his conduct, after having given him very prudent - 
Net k> e advice 
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_ * Terrehat eum natura morta= + Ac ſane, quod difficillimum 
lium avida imperii, et præceps ad imprimis eſt, et prælio ſtrenuus 
explendam animi cupidinem: præ- erat, et honus conſilio : quorum 
terea opportunitas luz liberorum- alterum ex proyidentia timorem, 
que ætatis, que etiam mediocres alterum ex audacia temeritatem 
ag {pe prædæ tranſverſos agit. adferre plerumque ſolet. 

alluſt. | HO 
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advice with regard to it: For, knowing mankind ſo 


well, he, in all probability, had diſcovered certain ſparks 
of ambition in that prince, which he feared would one 


- day break out into a flame. 


Micipſa, pleaſed with the great character 1 was 
ſent him of his nephew, changed his behaviour towards 
him, and reſolved, if poſſible, to win his affection by 
kindneſs. Accordingly he adopted him; and by his 
will, made him joint-heir with his two ſons. F inding 
afterwards his end approaching, he ſent for all three, 


and bid them draw near his bed, where, in preſence of 


his whole court, he put Jugurtha ! in mind how good 
he had been to him; conjuring him, in the name of 
the gods, to defend and protect on all occaſions his 
children; who, being before related to him by the 
ties of blood, were now become his brethren, by his 


(Micipſa's) bounty. He told him, * that neither arms 


gor treaſure conſtitute the ſtrength of a kingdom, but 
friends, who are not won by arms nor gold, but dy 


real ſervices and inviolable fidelity. Now where (ſays 


he) can we find better friends than our brothers? And 


how can that man, who becomes an enemy to his re- 


lations, repoſe any confidence in, or depend on ſtran- 
gers? He exhorted his ſons to pay the higheſt reve- 


rence to Jugurtha; and to diſpute no otherwiſe with 


him, than by their endeavour to equal, and, if poſſi- 
ble, ſurpaſs his exalted merit. He concluded with 
intreating them to obſerve for ever an inviolable at- 


tachment with regard to the Romans; and to conſider 


A. M. 
3887. 
A. Rom. 

631. 


A. M. 


3888. 
A. Rom. 
632. 


them as their benefactor, their patron and maſter. A 
few days after this Mieipſa expired. 
But Jugurtha ſoon threw off the maſk, and began 


by ridding himſelf of Hiempſal, who had expreſſed 


himſelf to him with great freedom, and therefore hc 
got him murdered, This bloody action proves but 
too evidently to Adherbal what 4 himſelf might na- 


way fear. Numichs is now divided, and ſides we 
| e 


Non exercitus, neque 0 et fide pariuntur. Quis autem a- 
ſauri, præſidia regni ſunt, verum micior quam frater fratri ? aut 
amici: Oyos neque armis cogere, quem alienum fidem invenies, | 
neque auro parare queas z officio tuis hoſtis fueris ? | 
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zally with the two brothers. Mighty armies are raiſed 
by each party. Adherbal, after loſing the greateſt 
part of his fortreſſes, is vanquiſhed in battle, and 
forced to make Rome his aſylum. However, this gave 
Jugurtha no very great uneaſineſs, as he knew that 
money was all- powerful in that city. He therefore 
ſent deputies thither, with orders for them to bribe the 
chief ſenators. In the firſt audience to which they 
were introduced, Adherbal repreſents the unhappy 

Condition to which he was zeduced, the injuſtice and 
barbarity of Jugurtha, the murder of his brother, the 
loſs of almoſt all his fortreſſes; but the circumſtance 
on which he laid the greateſt ſtreſs was, the commands 
of his dying father, viz. to put his whole confidence 
in the Romans; declaring, that the friendihip of this 
people would be a ſtronger ſupport both to himſelf 
and his kingdom, than all the troops and treaſures in 
the univerſe. His ſpeech was of a great length, and 
extremely pathetick. Jugurtha's deputies made only 
the following anſwer ; that Hiempſal had been killed 
by the Nunudians, becauſe of his great cruelty ; that 
Adherbal was the aggreſſor, and yet, after having been 
vanquiſhed, was come to make complaints, becauſe 
he had not committed all the exceſſes he deſired to act; 
that their ſovereign intreated the ſenate to form a judg- 
ment of his behaviour and conduct in Africa, from 
that he had ſhewn at Numantia ; and to lay a greater 
ſtreſs on his actions, than on the accuſations of his 
enemies. But theſe ambaſſadors had ſecretly employed 
an eloquence, -much more prevalent than that of words, 
which had not proved ineffectual. The whole aſſem- 
bly was for Jugurtha, a few ſenators excepted, who 
were not ſo void of honour as to be corrupted by mo- 
ney. The ſenate came to this reſolution, that com- 
miſſioners ſhould be ſent from Rome, to divide the 
provinces equally upon the ipot between the two bro- 
thers. The reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that Jugur- 
tha was not ſparing of his treaſure on this occaſion : _ 
The diviſion was made to his advantage; and yet a 
{pecious appearance of equity was preſerved. 
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This firſt ſucceſs of Jugurtha augmented his cou- 
rage and boldneſs. Accordingly he attacked his bro- 


ther by open force; and whilſt the latter loſes his time 


in ſendling deputations to the Romans, he ſtorms ſeve- 
ral fortreſſes, carries on his conqueſts, and, after de- 
feating Adherbal, beſieges him in Cirtha, the capital 
of his kingdom. During this interval, ambaſſadors 
arrived from Rome, with orders, in the name of the 
ſenate and people, to the two kings, to lay down their 
arms, and ceaſe all hoſtilities. Jugurtha, after pro- 


teſting that he would obey, with the moſt profound 
revetence and ſubmiſſion, the commands of the Roman. 


people, added, that he did not believe it was their in- 
tention, to hinder him from defending his own life, 
againſt the treacherous ſnares which his brother had 
laid for it. He concluded with ſayi ying, that he would 


ſend ambaſſadors forthwith to Rome, to inform the 


fenate of his conduct. By this random anſwer, he e- 


ludecl their orders, and would not even permit the de- 
puties to wait upon Adherbal. 

Though the latter was fo cloſely blocked up in his 
capital *, * he yet found means to ſend to Rome, to im- 
plore the aſſillance of the Romans againſt his brother, 
who had beſieged him five months, and intended to 


take away his life. Some ſenators were of opinion, 


that war ought to be proclaimed immediately againſt 
Jugurtha ; bur {ill his credit prevailed, and the Ro- 
mans only ordered an embaſſy to be ſent, compoſed of 
ſenators of the highelt diſtinction, among whom was 
Amilius Scaurus, a factious man, who had a great 

aſcendant over the nobility, and concealed the blackeſt 
vices, under the ſpecious appearance of virtue. Ju- 


gurtha was terrified at firſt; but he again found an 


opportunity to eſude their demands, and accordingly 
| | ſent 
* Fe choſe tabo of the nimuleſt of 0 to. Rome. Ex iis qui una 


thaſe who had fellowed bim into Cirtam profugerant, duos maxi- 


Ciriha 3 and est, induced” by the me impigros delegit; eos, multa 
great reabards he promijed them, pollicendo, ac miſerando, caſum | 
and pitywng bis unhappy cireum- ſuum confrmat, uti. per hoſtium 
Hances. underiook ta paſs through munitiones noctu ad proximum 
the enemy's camp, in the nighi, to mare, dein Romam pergerent. 
the neigt louriug ſhore, and jrom Salle ff. | 
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ſent them back without coming to any concluſion. 
Upon this, Adherbal, who had loſt all hopes, ſurren- 
dered, upon condition of having his life ſpared; ne- 
vertheleſs he was immediately murthered with a great 
number of Numidians. | 
But though the greateſt part of the people at Rome 
. were ſtruck with horror at this news, Jugurtha's money 
again obtained him defenders in the ſenate. How- 
ever, C. Memmius, the tribune of the people, an ac- 
tive man, and who hated the nobility, prevailed with 
the former, not to ſuffer ſo horrid a crime to go un- 
puniſhed ; and accordingly war being proclaimed a- 
gainſt Jugurtha, Calpurnius Beſtia the conſul was ap- 
pointed to carry it on. * He was endued with excel- A. M. 
lent qualities, but they were all depraved and rendered 379+ 
uſeleſs by his avarice. Scaurus ſet out with him. They 633. 
at firſt took ſeveral towns; but Jugurtha's bribes Ant. J. C. 
checked the progreſs of theſe conqueſts ; and Scaurus r- 
himſelf, who, till now, had expreſſed the ſtrongeſt ani- 
moſity againſt this prince, could not reſiſt ſo powerful 
an attack. A treaty was therefore concluded; Ju- 
gurtha feigned to ſubmit to the Romans, and thirty 
elephants, ſome horſes, with a very inconſiderable ſum 
of money, were delivered to the quzſtor. | 
But now the indignation of the people in general at 
Rome diſplayed itſelf in the ſtrongeſt manner. Mem- 
mius the tribune fired them by his ſpeeches. He cauſed 
Caſſius, who was prætor, to be appointed to attend 
Jugurtha; and to engage him to come to Rome, un- 
der the guarantee of the Romans, in order that an 
enquiry might be made in his preſence, who thoſe 
perſons were that had taken bribes. Accordingly, 
Jugurtha was forced to come to Rome. The ſight of 
him raiſed the anger of the people ſtill higher; but a 
tribune having been bribed, he prolonged the ſeſſion, 
and at laſt diſſolved it. A Numidian prince, grandſon 
of Maſiniſſa, called Maſſiva, being at that time in the 
city, was adviſed to ſollicit for Jugurtha's kingdom; 
| 1 1 which 


Multæ bonæque artes animi + Magnitudine pecuniz a bono 
& corporis erant, quas omnes ava- honeſtoque in pravum abſtractus 
ritia præpediebla. tt. | Ep 
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which coming to the ears of the latter, he got him aſ- 
ſaſſinated in the midſt of Rome. However, the mur- 
derer was ſeized, and delivered up to the civil magi(- 
trate, and Jugurtha was commanded to depart Italy. 
Upon leaving the city, he caſt back his eyes ſeveral 
times towards it and ſaid, Rome wants only a pur- 
* chaſer; and, were one to be found, it were inevi- 
< tably ruined *.”. e REL 
8 | And now the war broke out anew. At firſt the 
indolence, or perhaps connivance, of Albinus the con- 
ful, made it go on very ſlowly ; but afterwards, when 
he returned to Rome to hold the publick aſſembles , 
the Roman army, by the unfkilfalneſs of his brother 
Aulus, having marched into a defile from whence 
there was no getting out, it ſurrendered ignomini- 
ouſly to the enemy, who forced the Romans to ſub- 
mit to the ceremony of paſſing under the yoke, and 
made them engage to leave Numidia in ten days. 
Ihe reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that ſo ſhame- 
Ful a peace, concluded without the authority of the 
people, was conſidered in a moſt odious light at 
Rome. They could not flatter themſelves with the 
| hopes of being ſucceſsful in this war, till the conduct 
Ef of it was given to L. Metellus the conſul. ÞF To all 
| the reſt of the virtues which conſtitute the great cap- 
[| tain, he added a perfect diſregard of wealth; a qua- 
lity moſt eſſentially requiſite againſt ſuch an enemy as 
| Jugurtha, who hitherto had always been victorious, 
rather by money than his fword. But the African 
1 monarch found Metellus as inacceſſible in this, as in 
| all other reſpects. He therefore was forced to ven- 
ture his life, and exert his utmoſt bravery, through 
; the defect of an expedient which now began to fail him. 
| Accordingly, he ſignalized himſelf in a ſurprizing 
manner; and ſhewed in this campaign, all that could 
| | | 5 
k 


be 


_ * Poſtquam Roma egreſſus eft, f In Numidiam proficiſcitur, 
| fertur ſæpe tacitus ed reſpiciens, magna ſpe civium, cùm propter 
poſtremò dixifle, Urbem wenalem artes bonas, tum maxime quod 
& mature perituram, fi emmeorem adverſum divitias invictum ani- 
invenerit. 1 mum gerebat. 

'+ For electing magiſirates. Sal. 5 | 4 
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be expected from the courage, abilities, and attention 
of an illuſtrious general, to whom deſpair adds new 
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vigour, and ſuggeſts new lights: He was however 
unſucceſsful, becauſe oppoſed by a conſul, who did 
not ſuffer the moſt inconſiderable error to eſcape him, 


nor ever let ſlip an eh Sn of taking advantage 


of the enemy. 

Jugurtha's i concern was, how to ſecure 
himſelf from traitors. From the time he had been 
told, that Bomilcar, in whom he repoſed the utmoſt 
confidence, had a deſign upon his life, he enjoyed no 
peace. He did not believe himſelf any where; but all 
things, by day as well as night, the citizen as well as 


foreigner, were ſuſpected by him; and the blackeſt 


terrors ſat for ever brooding over bis mind. He never 
got a wink of ſleep, except by ftealth; and often 
changed his bed, in a manner unbecoming his rank. 
Starting ſometimes from his ſlumbers, he would ſnatch 
his ſword, and break into loud cries:z: to ſtrongly was 
he haunted by fear, and fo ranger did he act the 
madman. 

Marius was Metellus's lieutenant. His boundleſs 
ambition induced him to endeavour to leſſen his gene- 
ral's character ſecretly in the minds of his ſoldiers; 
and becoming ſoon his profeſſed enemy and andeves, 
he at laſt, by the moſt grovelling and perfidious arts, 
prevailed ſo far, as to ſupplant Metellus, and get 


himſelf nominated in his room, to carry on the war 


againſt Jugurtha. With what ſtrength of mind ſo- 
ever Metellus might be endued on other occaſtons, he 
was totally dejected by this unforeſeen blow, which 
even forced tears from his eyes, and ſuch expreſſions, 
as were altogether unworthy ſo great a man. There 
was ſomething very dark and vile in Marius's pro- 
cedure ; a circumſtance that diſplays ambition in its 
native and genuine colours, and ſhews that it extin- 
guiſhes, in thoſe who abandon themſelves to it, all 
tenſe of honour and integrity. Metellus avoided a 


man 


is Quitius rebus ſupra bonum r vir egregius in allis 


atque honeſtum perculſus, neque artibus, nimis molliter egritudi- 
lacrymas . neque moderati nem pati. 
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man whoſe ſight he could not bear, arrived in Rome, . 
and was received there with univerſal acclamations. A 
triumph was decreed him, and the ſurname of Numi- 
dicus conferred upon him. RE 

I thought it would be proper to ſuſpend, till I came 
to the Roman hiſtory, an account of the events that 
happened in Africa, under Metellus and Marius, all 
which are very circumſtantially deſcribed by Salluſt, 


in his admirable hiſtory of Jugurtha. I therefore 


haſten to the concluſion of this war. = 
Jugurtha being greatly diſtreſſed in his affairs, had 
recourſe ro Bocchus king of Mauritania, whoſe daugh- 
ter he had married. This country extends from Nu- 
midia, as far as beyond the ſhores of the Mediterra- 


nean, oppoſite to Spain“ . The Roman name was 


ſcarce known in it, and the people as little known to 


the Romans. Jugurtha inſinuated to his father-in- 


law, that ſhould he ſuffer Numidia to be conquered, 


his kingdom wauld doubtleſs be involved in its ruin; 


eſpecially as the Romans, who were {worn enemies to 
monarchy, ſeemed to have vowed the deſtruction of 
all the thrones in the univerſe. He therefore prevailed 


with Bocchus to enter into a league with him; and 


accordingly received, on different occaſions, very con- 


ſiderable ſuccours from that king. 


This confederacy, which was cemented on either 
ſide by no other tie but that of intereſt, had never 
been ſtrong; and a laſt defeat which Jugurtha met 
with, broke at once all the bands of it. Bocchus now 
meditated the dark deſign of delivering up bis ſon- 
in-law to the Romans. For this purpoſe he had de- 


ſired Marius to fend him a truſty perſon. Sylla, who 


was an officer of uncommon merit, and ſerved under 
him as quæſtor, was thought every way qualified 
for this negotiation. He was not afraid to put him- 
ſelf into the hands of the Barbarian king; and ac- 
cordingly ſet out for his court. Being arrived, Boc- 
py S 

chus, who, like the reſt of his countrymen, did not 
pride himſelf in fincerity, and was for ever project- 
ing 
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* Now comprehending Fez, Morocco, &c. 
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ing new deſigns, debated within himſelf, whether it 
would not be his intereſt to deliver up Sylla to Ju- 
gurtha. He was a long time fluctuating with uncer- 
tainty, and between a contrariety of ſentiments: And 
the ſudden changes which diſplayed themſelves in his 
- countenance, in his air, and his whole perſon, ſhewed 
evidently how ſtrongly his mind was affected. At 
length, returning to his firſt deſign, he made his terms 
with Sylla, and delivered up Jugurtha into his hands, 
who was ſent immediately to Marius. 


(r) Sylla, ſays Plutarch“, acted, on this occaſion, 
like a young man, fired with a ftrong thirſt of glory, 
the ſweets of which he has juſt begun to taſte: Inſtead 
of aſcribing to the general, under whom he fought, all 
the honour of this event, as his duty required, and 
which ought to be an inviolable maxim, he reſerved 
the greateſt part of it to himſelf, and had a ring 
made, which he always wore, wherein he was repre- 
ſented receiving Jugurtha from the hands of Bocchus; 
and this ring he uſed ever after as his ſignet. But Ma- 
rius was ſo highly exaſperated at this kind of infult, 
that he could never forgive him; a circumſtance that 
cave riſe to the implacable hatred between theſe two 
Romans, which afterwards broke out with ſo much 
fury, and coſt the republick ſo much blood. wo. 
(s) Marius entered Rome in triumph, exhibiting a. Fr. 
ſuch a ſpectacle to the Romans, as they could ſcarce 3901. 
believe they ſaw, when it paſſed before their eyes; Iden. 
mean, Jugurtha in chains; that ſo formidable an Ant. F. C. 
enemy, during whoſe life they could not flatter them- 103. 
ſelves with the hopes of being able to put an end to 
this war; ſo well was his courage ſuſtained by ſtrata- 
gem and artifice, and his genius ſo fruitful in finding 
new expedients, even when his affairs were molt deſ- 
perate. We are told, that Jugurtha run diſtracted, as 
he was walking in the triumph; that after the cere- 
mony was ended, he was thrown into priſon; and that 
the lictors were ſo eager to ſeize his robe, that they 
Yor: £57 | 1 rent 
(r) Plut. in vit. Marii. 5 0) Plut. ibid. 
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rent it in ſeveral pieces, and tore away the tips of his 
ears, to get the rich jewels with which they were 
adorned. In this condition he was caſt, quite naked, 
and in the utmoſt terrors, into a deep dungeon, where 
he ſpent ſix days in ſtruggling with hunger and the 
fear of death, retaining a ſtrong deſire of life to his 
laſt gaſp,; an end, continues Plutarch, worthy of his 
wicked deeds; Jugurtha having been always of opi- 
nion, that the greateſt crimes might be committed to 
ſatiate his ambition, ingratitude, perfidy, black trea- 

chery, and inhuman barbarity. . 

Juba, king of Mauritania, reflected ſo much ho- 
nour on polite literature and the ſciences, that I could 
not, without impropriety, omit him in the hiſtory of 
the family of Maſiniſſa, to whom his father, who alſo 
was named Juba, was great grandſon, and grandſon 

of Guluſſa. The elder Juba ſignalized himſelf in the 
war between Cæſar and Pompey, by his inviolable at- 
tachment to the party of the latter hero. He ſlew him- 
ſelf after the battle of Thapſus, in which his forces, 
and thoſe of Scipio, were entirely defeated. Juba, 
his ſon, then a child, was delivered up to the con- 
queror, and was one of the moſt conſpicuous orna- 
ments of his triumph. It appears from hiſtory, that a 
noble education was beſtowed upon Juba in Rome, 
where he imbibed ſuch a variety of knowledge, as at- 
terwards equalled him to the moſt learned Grecians. 
He did not leave that city till he went to take poſſeſ- 
A.M. fion of his father's dominions. Auguſtus reſtored them 
Nam. to him, when, by the death of Mark Antony, the pro- 
719. vinces of the empire were abſolutely at his diſpoſal. 
Ant. J. C. Juba, by the lenity of his government, gained the 
30. hearts of all his ſubjects; who, out of a grateful ſenſe 
of the felicity they had enjoyed during his reign, ranked 
him in the number of their gods. Pauſanias {peaks of - 
a ſtatue which the Athenians erected in his honour. 
It was indeed juſt, that a city, which had been conſe- 
crated in all ages to the Mules, ſhould give publick 
teſtimonies of its eſteem for a king, who made fo bright 
a figure among the learned. * Suidas aſcribes ſeveral 
| | * In voce "i525, Mor ks 
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works to this prince, of which only the fragments are 


antiquities of Aſſyria, and thoſe of the Romans; the 
hiſtory of theatres, of painting, and painters; of the 
nature and properties of different animals, and of gram- 
mar, Sc. a catalogue of all which is given in Abbe Se- 


vin's ſhort diſſertation on the life and works of the 


younger Juba®*, whence I have extracted theſe few 
particulars, _ 1 


vol. IV. of the Memoirs of the Academy of the Belles Letires, 
p. 487. 1 i 
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